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WTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



Few undertakings can be much more difficult than to write 
any thing in the way of introduction to the following work. 
It requires no introduction. It is a matter of history. It has 
been read and admired by one generation, is already in the 
hands of a second, and will soon pass down to a third. It is 
this last circumstance, indeed, which may perhaps apolo* 
gize for an attempt, which must otherwise be exposed to 
the charge of rashness. The young have a right to ask 
what were the circumstances of the first publication of such 
an important volume, what the impression which it left on 
the minds of men, what its connection with the general in- 
terests of religion, what its place in the moral history of our 
time. To such inquiries, we shall endeavour, in the pres- 
ent Essay, to furnish a reply. We presume not to do more 
than to assist the reader who shall, for the first time, take 
up the work, in forming some judgment upon its merits. 
Our main object will be to illustrate that great revival of 
the influence of real Christianity amongst us, which it was 
the Author's design to promote, and which his work was, 
in fact, one very considerable means of deepening and ex- 
tending. That eminent and revered person, now retired 
from public life, will, we trust, forgive us, if, in the dis- 
charge of a duty to the paramount interests of religion 
generally, we are led to speak with entire freedom of his 
book, and in a way which, however we may be upon our 
guard, will of necessity betray us into details, which our 
respect for his delicacy of feeling would otherwise compel 
us to restrain. A retired statesman, after a long life spent 
in the eye of his country — his name, connected with almost 
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every great question which has agitated the church or state — 
can scarcely be permitted to claim the privileges of private 

writers : his work belongs, with his other labours, to the 

Nation to which he has dedicated it, and becomes a portion 

of the annals of the times. 

We shall, first, make such remarks as may give the reader 

what we consider a just conception of the merits of the 

work itself. This will lead us to describe the reception 

which it met with on its first publication. Its connection 

with the revival of pure Christianity in our country, will 

follow. We shall then offer a few observations on the 

subsequent progress of that revival. And, in the last place, 

suggest some thoughts on the manner in which it may be 

still further promoted. 

I. We shall give the reader a just conception of the mer- 
its of the work itself. 

The Practical View of the prevailing religious system of 
professed Christians^ in the higher and middle classes in this 
country^ contrasted toith real Christianity^ was first publish- 
ed in the spring of the year 1797. The design of the Au- 
thor was to rouse the nation, and especially thfe higher or- 
ders, to a just view of the subject of real Christianity. It 
is a manly, and yet conciliatory exposure of the false prin- 
ciples and defective practice of professed Christians, accom- 
panied by a powerful exhibition of what true religion is, as 
it is delineated in the Bible, and displayed in the spirit and 
temper of sincere Christians. It is a contrast between 
Christianity lowered, misapprehended, obscured, falsified, 
by the prevailing doctrine and morals of the day, and Chris- 
tianity as it came from heaven, as it remains in all its fresh- 
ness in the Sacred Records, as it is loved and obeyed by 
those in every age, who, like the primitive Christians, or 
our Reformers of the sixteenth century, come out from the 
world, and live unto God by the faith of a crucified Sa- 
viour. It is a book of first principles, displaying the Chris- 
tian religion as it ought to exist in the case of every Chris- 
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tian, and then contrasting this with the low and defcctlTe 
standard of the religion prevailing around us. 

Few subjects could be more happily chosen : because, 
without entering into controversy, or awakening the hostil- 
ity of any class of readers, it argues on the admitted princi- 
ples common to Christians generally, and especially to 
members of our National Church ; and shows, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, the wide interval which had been inter- 
posed between our principles and our practice— our doctrine 
and our belief — our Bibles and ourselves. 

The plan was, in a great measure, new. By the writ- 
ings, indeed, of Jones of Nayland and Horsley, a formida- 
ble inroad had been made on various prevailing heresies 
and errors. Lyttleton, West, and Paley, had admirably 
illustrated the Evidences of Christianity. Watson, by his 
able Apologies, had followed in the same course. The more 
practical writings of Law, Doddridge, Porteous, and Home, 
had made a considerable impression. Something still more 
pointed and powerful had been effected by the vivid expos- 
tulations of the poetry of Cowper. But no writer had ap- 
peared, especially amongst laymen, to address the nation 
generally on the plain fundamental and vital truths of our 
religion, and to confront these truths boldly, and yet affec- 
tionately, with the fashionable notions which passed for 
Christianity. No writer had appeared with mildness and 
authority, with a ripe understanding of his subject, and a 
faculty of touching the tenderest springs of the heart, to re- 
cal men to the real nature of Christianity itself. 

The style and spirit in which the work was executed, were 
almost as new as the subject. Nothing can easily surpass 
the winning, afifectionate, skilful manner of the address. 
Too many religious works have to overcome obstacles on 
the. score of obscure, technical language, a style inelegant 
and heavy, a phraseology uncouth in the ears of the edu- 
cated and refined* Others are open to the charge of an ex- 
cessive use of certain religious terms, rendered trivial and 
even repulsive by repetition. Such theological treatises, 
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of whatever merit in other respects, have to work their 
way up to the notice of the well educated and fastidious, 
through the mists of prejudice. Half a century may pass 
before they are known. But the volume before us, with a 
large measure of all the purity of style of which our lan- 
guage is susceptible, unites a force of argument, and a 
dignity derived from truth, which few treatises have equal- 
led. The book opens its own way, as an effort of pure 
composition, as well as an effusion of natural eloquence. 
It demands and obtains, because it deserves, an instant 
hearing. 

The attractive character of the work is universally allow- 
ed. Love is stamped on every page. It is not a dry dis- 
putation, a systematic treatise, a polemical discussion. It 
is a masterly, benevolent, tender appeal to the heart and 
conscience, on the most important of all subjects. It has 
the charm of a free unwritten address — the same richness, 
and ease, and flow, and delicacy towards the feelings of 
others, which mark such addresses ; and yet all the solidity 
and clearness peculiar to a well-studied, elaborate dissertation. 
It seems to be the spontaneous produce of a mind thorough- 
ly stored with its materials, accustomed to speak before a 
refined and yet popular audience, and capable, from long 
experience, of expressing, with ease and propriety, what 
it has previously meditated. In short, the book must have 
been dictated, not written. It is nothing more nor less 
than a series of speeches in Parliament, in which, from 
brief annotations and hints of topics, the statesman urges 
upon the legislature bis well-weighed and important cause. ^ 

Accordingly, there is nothing more remarkable in the 
style and manner of the work, than the skill in debate, the 
parliamentary tact, if we may so speak, which is apparent 
throughout. You discern in it every where the marked 
effects of the Author's public life. You eannot read three 
pages without feeling that the writer is in the midst of 
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]rour very thoughts and feelings — all is business — all is a 
vivid delineation of actual life — all is directly aimed at the 
heart. It is a persuasive address to his fellow-statesmen 
and countrymen, in which he kindles with his great topics, 
gains upon your judgment and heart as he proceeds, and 
leaves you at last under the impressions produced by a sin- 
cere and affecting orator, rather than of a writer or a con- 
troversialist. You see in it the hand of a master, used to 
state the objections of an opponent, not only fairly, but in 
the very words that such an opponent would employ ; you 
see the skill of a legislator, compelled to be on the watch, 
aware that any the least slip would be exposed, and trained 
to a popular, commanding, and yet measured way of stat** 
ing things. No adversary is outraged ; no personal feelings 
are wounded ; no real difficulties extenuated or denied : 
but all is open, and manly, and conciliatory. Almost every 
imaginable concession is made on each topic. The objec- 
tions are stated at such length, and with so much justice, 
that you tremble as you are reading them, lest a satisfactory 
answer should not be given ; and yet, after repeated ad- 
missions, limitations, cautions, apologies, every one of 
them most apparently kind and sincere, the blow is at last 
' struck so hard, and with so much truth of aim, as to fall 
with irresistible force. We are not aware that we ever 
read any book in which every thing was so fairly, and, at 
the same time, so fully stated. No reader has to complain 
of any material misrepresentation. The whole habit of the 
Author's public life seems to have been brought to bear in 
this benevolent and faithful appeal to his country. Sel- 
dom, indeed, has such a talent for debate, and such an ac- 
curate knowledge of the human heart, been united with 
such a delicate and friendly attention to the feelings of 
others, and such a force of persuasion and authority of 
truth. 

There is, further, a warmth in the style of the work which 
adds to its attractions. It bears all the marks of having 
been composed after years of deliberate preparation, indeed, 
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as to the main topics, and a thorough faculty of discussion, 
acquired in the hest school of eloquence,' in just that sort of 
pressure and hurry from the demands of public duties, which 
lend it a naturalness, and warmth, and generous urgency, 
which are best adapted to gain its end. It is a book which 
was poured out, if we may so speak, between two sessions 
of parliament.'"' It is the lively and urgent expose' of his 
views of Christianity, made by a statesman on a sudden im- 
pulse, to the vast influential body of legislators and men of 
the world amongst whom he was acting his part, and whom 
he had neither the opportunity nor the leisure of acquainting, 
by any other means, with the true character of those re- 
ligious principles by which he wished to govern all his own 
conduct, and to which he would reduce the wandering and 
unsettled notions of those with whom he habitually convers- 
ed. . f ' 

Accordingly, the reasonings of the book are precisely 
adapted to the persons whom the Author wished to persuade. 
They are not abstract, scholastic, intricate; but plain, tan- 
gible, popular. They are not of that highest class of intel- 
lectual discussions, which meet the very first order of minds, 
but are lost to all others — the world wanted not such argu- 
ments, — but they are reasonings of that gentle, intelligible 
class, which suit the far larger number of persons both in 
the senate and in the community generally ; reasonings, 
which, without disappointing the most exalted intellect, 
meet and convince the candid, the practical, the thoughtful, 
the well-disposed; in short, the whole mass of considerate, 
and impressible, and amiable readers in the higher and 
middle orders of society. 

And yet the courage app'arent in this work is far from be- 
ing inconsiderable. The manner is mild, indeed ; but the " 
undertaking is bold and hazardous. The author, in attempt* 
ing it, risked every thing dear to a public man and a politi- 



* Here again we state, as we believe, very nearly the exact matteV 
of fact. 
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clan as ^ch — eonsideraiion, weight, ambition, reputation. 
He exposed himself to all the misapprehension and hostility 
which attach to so noble an avowal of the humiliating doc- 
rines of vital Christianity in a corrupt age. But he writes 
as one who did this deliberately and advisedly. He 
shrinks not from any consequenees which may follow. The 
unaffected fortitude and courage which real religion inspires, 
a consideration of its infinite moment to the nation and to 
each individual, a firm persuasion of the truth of the state- 
ments which he made, and an unshaken reliance on the 
blessing of God to accompany his vindication of it, all man* 
ifestly unite to sustain his mind, and carry him with calm- 
ness and dignity through the effort. 

We do not dwell for a moment on the only charge ever 
alleged against the execution of the work, that the style 
is sometimes diffuse and languid, and even tedious. Cer- 
tainly it is not in the highest order of that close, energetic, 
forcible reasoning, which marked the first apologies for 
Christianity, and the writings of some of the Reformers. 
No work can embrace, in an equal degree, opposite ex- 
cellencies. But the deductions, on this account, are so 
small, while most of the various beauties compatible with 
the suavity and benevolence of an affectionate heart, are 
so copiously displayed, that the result may be safely left to 
every candid reader. The work, after all, was perhaps 
better adapted, in its present state, to the age in which it 
was written, than if its faults had leaned on the side of 
roughness, and severity, and stricter reasoning. As the 
writings of Cyprian, Augustine, Wickliffe, Luther, were 
adapted for the ages for which they laboured, so was this 
volume well fitted for a reading, educated, polished period, 
for a free Protestant country, for a people admitting gene- 
rally all the truths contended for, though they had declined 
from the right love and practice of tbem ; for a nation 
where equal laws, and the spirit of toleration, admitted all 



the full effects of persuasion to be produced on public 
opinion. 

But, to pass from the style of the work to the subject 
matter of it, it is of more importance, in estimatiug its mer- 
its, to observe, that it is a whole — a complete and ade- 
quate exposition of Christianity. Not that it is a body of 
divinity, or a digest of controversies ; but it fairly represents 
the entire scheme of Christianity, in its main doctrines, pre- 
cepts, spirit, tendency, and character. The Author has a 
fine conception of the real scope of the Christian religion, 
and he gives a full and accurate delineation of it. He 
stands upon the plain, old scriptural basis of broad and 
acknowledged truth. There are no niceties, no novel or 
doubtful tenets, no deductions to be made from its general 
excellence, on account of the omission of material truths, 
or the vindication of subordinate errors. Many books on 
the subject of religion are good on a few points, but con- 
fessedly defective or erroneous on others. But this is not 
the case here. The Author goes through the whole com- 
pass of his extensive theme. He assigns to every thing its 
place. There is no excess, no overstatements, no enthu- 
siasm, on the one hand ; no concealment, no compromise of 
truth, on the other. The main scope of the book is kept 
steadily in view. The evangelical and practical topics are 
closely interwoven. The strong foundations of the Gospel 
are laid in the person, deity, and sacrifice of the Son of 
God, and the powerful agency of his Spirit ; and the fair 
and ample superstructure is reared in the holy tempers, and 
active, useful lives, which Christians are encouraged, and 
exhorted, and commanded to lead. 

Then every part of the work is carefully, and, as the old 
writers express it, painfully wrought out. The ease and 
grace of the style are not assumed as a cloak for inconsider- 
ation. All is the result of evident reflection. Even topics 
occasionally touched on, are abridgments of whatever can 
be best said on the several questions. The allusion to the 
origin of evil, for example, and the hints on self-examination, 



are as complete^ in their way, as the discussion on the use 
of the passions in religion, and the exercise of love towards 
an unseen object ; which last stands, as we think, almost 
unrivalled in English theology, and would alone entitle our 
senator to no mean place amongst the writers of his country. 
The excellence of the incidental matter may be also seen in 
the Author's brief, but pointed addresses, to various classes 
of readers — the scholar, the historian, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the moralist, the writer on evidences, the me- 
taphysician, is severally considered ; and the topics suitable 
to each are touched in an appropriate manner. Even the 
critical observations on authors, though evidently made in 
passing, are often just and striking. 

The originality of the work is another of its recommenda- 
tions. It is, like Lord Bacon's writings, '' full of the seeds 
of things." The Author does not follow, but lead, his age. 
All teems with life. You see an independent, unfettered 
mind is at work ; a mind richly stored with knowledge, 
taking its own view of every subject, and illustrating it with 
new, and valuable, and sometimes unlooked-for matter. 
The Author is one who thinks for himself. He stamps his 
own features on his great subject. 

Lastly, the sincerity and devotional spirit which pervade 
the volume, increase its general effect Every concession, 
every appeal to the heart, every remonstrance, bespeaks the 
Author sincere. Whilst the devotional spirit which breaks 
through perpetually, leads the reader to estimate the true 
end of religion, as he listens to its precepts, and to imbibe, 
not the temper of a partizan, but that * genuine unaffected 
piety of heart before God, which becomes an accountable 
and sinful creature. Indeed, nothing but this sincerity of 
devotion could apparently have roused a man of such evi- 
dent susceptibility, and tenderness of natural character, to 
write with the firmness, the force of remonstrance, the fidel- 
ity to truth, which glow in his book.* The Author has 

* It is, to OUT windf a striking proof of sincerity, that the two failings to 
whieb, from his station and naturiJ cast of character, such a writer might 
have been expected to be most indulgent, he treats, in fact, with the most 
unsparing severity, — the love of applaase, and a le^vacQ otL^suA^^N.^^Sk'^ 
pers, as a substitute for religion. 
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most manifestly possessed himself of his subject, and his 
subject has possessed itself of him ; and the result is, that 
one of the most benevolent and affectionate of human be- 
ings is intrepid and irresistible, as he ought to be, on so in- 
spiring a theme. This is, aflter all, the last finish to this re- 
markable volume. We may have been mistaken in our esti- 
mate of its literary merit. We may have been biassed by long 
habits of admiration, in judging of many of the various excel- 
lencies which we ascribe to it. But no one can, for a moment, 
doubt the honesty and integrity of the Author. It is the pro- 
duction of a most sincere, as well as enlightened Christian. 
You have his whole heart without disguise. He impresses 
on you only what he is most intimately persuaded of him- 
self. This carries you away, where nothing else would do 
it. You might yield a momentary applause to his talents ; 
you might admit the extent of his knowledge ; you might 
be silenced by his arguments ; you might admire his elo- 
quence ; you might love his amiableness and benevolence : 
but, at last, it is his sinceritt, backed by all these other 
qualities, which gains your entire confidence, and ensures 
your permanent and fixed attention and regard. 

11. We ncv proceed to describe the reception which 
the work met with on its first publication. 

The success which it obtainedy might, indeed, be sup- 
posed to be too well known to require much observation. 
But, after a lapse of thirty years, some details may not be 
superfluous. * Never, perhaps, did any volume by a layman, 
on a religious subject, produce a deeper or more sudden 
effect. It came upon the whole world of statesmen, and 
literati, and divines, quite by surprise. The Author had 
been long known as a public man. His benevolent charac- 
ter had endeared him to the country. His perpetual activ- 
ity in parliament, and the just weight attached to his char- 
acter and talents, had placed him full in the view of the 
nation. He had been long known to be devout and con- 
scientious in private life ; but to what extent his religious 
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principles went, few amongst the public men with whom 
be daily acted, cared to inform themselves. It was a thing 
qnite unprecedented for a leading parliamentajry speaker to 
publbh any considerable work — much less a work on re- 
ligion. The moment it appeared, therefore, every one 
stood astonished. The rank in life, and generosity of the 
Author, naturally led him to place an early copy in the 
hands of his very extensive circle of acquaintance and 
friends. It was dius, at the same moment, read by all the 
leading persons of the nation. An electric shock could 
not be felt more vividly and instantaneously. Every one 
talked of it, every one was attracted by its eloquence, every 
one admitted the benevolence, and talents, and sincerity of 
the writer. It was acknowledged, that, whether good or 
bad on a few peculiar topics, such an important work had 
. not appeared for a century. The great elevation of its 
views and principles, stamped upon it a noble singularity, 
which did not fail to strike the experienced observer. It was 
the Author's first publication. It derived, therefore, an 
additional charm from the curiosity of his countrymen, as 
well as from its own intrinsic excellencies. 

Opposition, indeed, arose against it, as the first admiration 
a little subsided. This was to be expected. No valua- 
ble end could have been accomplished in a great and free 
country like this, if opposition had not called the work 
into further notice, and interested men most deeply in the 
subjects discussed in it. If it had been an unresisted 
remonstrance, it would soon have been a forgotten one. 
An edition or two would have carried it down to the gulph 
of oblivion. But opposition put it precisely in the position 
most of all to be desired for such a work. It made it 
more and more the subject of conversation, of argument, 
of direct and lively interest. It gave it additional circu- 
lation and currency. Men were surprised at what Chris- 
tianity was described to be : they were offended at the pic- 
ture given of spiritual religion : they were dismayed at the 
representation of the distance to which modern Christianity 
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had receded from its ancient limits : they knew not Vhat to 
say of such an open and hold confession of those peculiari- 
ties of the Christian faith, which they had been accustom- 
ed to hear classed with sectarianism and folly. Nothing 
could be alleged against the writer. He was not an eccle- 
siastic. He was not a weak or harsh dogmatist. He was 
not Ignorant. He could not be charged with want of be- 
nevolence and talent. He was confessedly one of the 
most able legislators of the day. He had not only been 
long in parliament, but had been mixed up with every great 
public question. He was the private friend of one of the 
greatest and most skilful prime ministers, according to ge- 
neral opinion — certainly one of the most popular — ^which 
this country, ever saw ; and had long been a leading sup- 
porter of his measures in parliament* He represented the 
most important county of England. He was not only not 
in office, but known to be independent, and above suspi- 
cion, in his political conduct. He had also been actively 
engaged as the distinguished leader in the great question of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. His private morals, his 
liberality, his benevolence of character, his social talents, 
the combination of attractive qualities, which added a 
charm to his conversation, and gained almost every one 
whom he approached — all conspired to give the work a re- 
ception the most intensely eager and interesting — and all 
conspired to stimulate the opposition which was made to 
many of his statements. The book was too true, too care- 
fully guarded in all its parts, too mild and affectionate, too 
scriptural, too forcible and alarming, to be overlooked or 
despised. Every one allowed that the Author had much to 
say — that he deserved a hearing — that he was sincere — 
that in many things he was rights — that he ought, in short, 
to be read ; and would, and must, be attended to. 

The consequence was, that few volumes on such a sub- 
ject, perhaps not one, ever had a more wide and rapid cir- 

* Mr. Pitt. 
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culation. Three or four large editions were exhausted iu 
the first few months. Edition upon edition followed dur- 
ing the succeeding years. And so permanent has heen the 
demand, that it has now arrived at the fifteenth impression. 
Translations have further heen made into most of the Eu- 
ropean languages ;* and the re-prints in America have 
amounted, as we are informed, to twenty-five editions. 

The curiosity of the puhlic, particularly of statesmen, and 
tlie higher orders of the clergy, was quickened hy the at- 
tacks of those who were known to favour Socinian and Ja- 
cohin principles. The loyalty of the writer, and the sta- 
tion which he filled in parliament, pointed him out as an 
object of animadversion and satire. In the House of Com- 
mons sarcastic remarks were made by one or two of the more 
violent partizans of opposition ; and various pamphlets were 
published, in which his principles of obedience to authori- 
ty, and his orthodox tenets as a churchman were equally 
condemned. In some cases, the daring language of Soci- 
nian writers bordered on open blasphemy. To not one of 
these did he vouchsafe to reply. Such attacks led conside- 
rate men to read the work with greater avidity, and dispos- 
ed them to the belief, that he who was so clearly right in 
his parliamentary conduct, and his political principles, 
might not be very wrong in his estimate of the religion 
which he had so deeply studied, and so ably defended. 

An insidious and laboured article, also, of a dangerous 
character, in one of the periodical reviews,t tended to in- 
crease the eagerness with which the orthodox and can- 
did among the higher orders received the work. They 
discerned, that the common cause of Christianity was, in 
some measure, involved in it. They read, with softened 
feelings, our senator's warm appeals on spiritual religion, 



* French, German, &c. Into the Spanish, a translation is now in hand. 

t The Monthly Review, which^ for a long series of years, corrupted our 
religion and literature by the dihgent admixture of Socinian principles ; 
but which has lately, as we hear, fallen into far better hands. 
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when they saw them united with so distinguished a regard 
to the religion of their country. 

It helongs to the history of the reception of this volume, 
to detail two notices of it, which contributed to its being 
favourably received by the churchmen and politicians of 
the time. 

In the British Critic^* a review then widely circulated 
among the clergy, and which continued to lead in the first 
rank of periodical publications of that class, till a change in 
its general t(^ne, and what, in fact, amounted to a departure 
from its own spirit and principles, alienated the confidence 
of the public, an article appeared, which warmly defended 
the general tendency and scope of the work. We give 
some extracts : — 

<< In recommending to the public one of the most impres- 
sive books on the subject of ^religion which has appeared 
within our memory, we entirely agree with the Author on 
the necessity that exists for awakening many nominal be- 
lievers to a recollection of the most important doctrines of 
Christianity, and an active and heart-felt sense of religion." 

« We feel very strongly that an extra-official exhortation, 
assisted by the credit of his station, the just and general 
confidence in the worth and sincerity of his character, the 
clearness of his intellect, and the force of his eloquence, 
will produce a more extensive, and on many minds a more 
powerful efifect^ than any instructions from the pulpit, or 
from the pen, of a divine." 

^ Towards (his great work, the present publication is 
perhaps intended as a providential instrument; and we 
should be deficient in the truest kind of patriotism, if we 
neglected to aflford it all the aid which our recommendation 
can bestow." 

^' Of bis book, the far greater part is sound and genuine 
Christianity ; and would as such be received, were not his 
readers more anxious to invent excuses for their own indif- 
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ference, than to derive the proper advantage from a work 
of real piety." 

^^ £very credit is due to the Author for his frank and open 
Confession of his faith in a corrupt age. His language is 
correct, elevated, and energetic ; his motives evidently pure, 
his sentiments of religion for the most part just, and his 
knowledge of his suhject, masterly." 

These, it will he admitted, are high commendations ; but 
they yield in warmth to the expressions which occur in 
the prefatory pages of the volume, containing a half-yearly 
summary of literature. Under the head of Theology, it is 
there stated : — 

" We have no hesitation in giving the first place to Mr. 
Wilberforce. True it is, that he does, in a few pages, be- 
tray an adherence to a sect whose religion is usually over- 
tinctured by enthusiasm. Yet the tenets of that sect, as dis- 
tinguished from the true church of England, are no where 
prominent in the work ; while those of genuine Christian- 
ity glow in e very page. Eloquent, animated, frequently 
sublime, how can it be read without a glow of piety and de- 
light by any thinking Christian ? It is a book to make an 
era in the history of religion ; and we should blush to dwell 
on*petty objections." 

The subject of enthusiasm alluded to in the last extract, 
and in some other passages of the review not now produced, 
shall be noticed presently. In the mean time, it is impossible 
not to feel, that such an'eulogium at its first appearance, from 
such a quarter, must have powerfully aided its circulation 
amongst the clergy. 

To statesmen and literary men, the volume was not less 
strongly recommended in the '^ Pursuits of Literature," a 
work whose author was never publicly acknowledged, but 
which has long been attributed, and it is supposed justly, to 
the pen of Mr. Matthias. It was a literary and political sa- 
tire, in English verse, published in parts, from the spring of 
1794, to about the middle of 1797. Copious notes 'were 
appended ; to which additions were made at each re-publi- 
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catioD, till as late as the year 1803, perhaps later. The 
ivork is in general distiogaished for sound principle, patrio- 
tism, talent ; and especially for acute, and somewhat severe, 
remarks on all sorts of persons, and all sorts of writings, 
and almost all sorts of things. The style of the notes is 
clear, forcible, and eloquent. The learning, thickly sown 
throughout, is rich and pure. The work had a most rapid 
circulation. The following is the notice taken of Mr. Wil« 
berforce : — * 

^' To me, all heedless of proud fashion's sneer, 
Maurice is learn'd, and Wilberforce(») sincere, 
(Though on his page some pause in sacred doubt^) 
As Gisborne serious, and as Pott devout. 

" (v) See ' A Practical View,' &c. Some very serious 
persons have their doubts as to the theological principles 
of this work in their full extent, and I fear it is far 
too rigid and exclusive in its doctrines. There is also too 
much of a sectarian language, which cannot be approved. 
But of the intention, virtue, learning, and patriotism of the 
eloquent and well-informed senator, I have the most hon- 
ourable and decided opinion. 

" His work is vehement, impassioned, urgent, fervid, in- 
stant ; though sometimes copious to prolixity, and, in a few 
parts, even to tediousness. Perhaps it is the production of 
an orator, rather than of a writer ; I should think it had 
been dictated. Throughout the whole, there is a manly 
fortitude of thought, firm and unshrinking. But for my 
own part, for obvious reasons, I dislike the term, ' Real 
Christianity, as exclusively applied to ^nyset of propositions 
drawn from the gospel. 

'< From external circumstances, indeed, I would not take 



* We quote from the fourteenth edition, 1808, p. 434. It confirms the 

stateibeDt we have made concerning the wide diffiisionof Mr. Wilber- 

force's book, that the sale of the " Pursuits of Literature" — the most 

able and popular satirical apd literary publication of the day— scarcely 

jsurpassed it m rapidity and extent of circulation. 
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theology from Athaoasius or Boisuet^ morality from Seneca, 
or politics from Lansdown or Sieyes. But I will own, that, 
from a scrutiny into the public and, private character of Mr. 
Wilberforce, I am inclined to think that his enemies would 
be forced into an acknowledgment, (as it is recorded in the 
words of a prophet,) that they ' can find no occasion against 
this man, except they find it against him concerning the law of 
his God.' A reader of his work muAt be good or bad in the ex- 
treme^ who may not receive some advantage from such a com- 
position. I am unworthy to praise it, and I feel myself so." 

These quotations tend to give a just idea of the reception 
which this publication met with at the time. The very ex- 
ceptions which the author of "The Pursuits of Litera- 
ture" made to it, served to quicken curiosity, and promote 
examination into the principies of the writer. Without 
some such deductions, strange as they seem to us now, the 
commendations would not then have been in general well 
received. Unqualified praise would have ensured the 
sweeping condemnation of the large bodies whom it chiefly 
addressed. Such censures were the tax paid by so power- 
ful an appeal to the nation, on its first appearance. If such 
reflections had not been current, the public mind must have 
been in a state not to have needed the animadversions which 
occasioned them. 

It is indeed a curious circumstance, anti deserves notice. 
The very attempt to restore a decayed national piety, if 
such an attempt be really needed, implies, in the state of mind 
and principles of the great mass of influential persons, an 
ignorance, an indifference, or a hostility to vital religion, 
which will assuredly be roused to resent, in the first in- 
stance, the fervid remonstrance ; and the resentment will, 
of course, show itself, if it be practicable, in misrepresen- 
tations of the talents, learning, motives, spirit, sentiments of 
the writer. If these are not easily vulnerable, then recourse 
will be had, as in the case before us, to the loose and more 
general charge of fanaticism, attachment to a sect, exces- 
sive strictness ; which all mean nothing more than a petty 



rairenge on • writer, by far too benevolent and too able to 
be rejected or despised. 

Let US) however, for a moment pause to weigh the char- 
ges preferred against our Author. In the ^^ British Critic," 
besides the allusion to a sect which I have cited, the follow- 
ing accusations are advanced : — 

^^ It is usually censured as too severe, and on the few 
passages which seem to mark a tendency to a particular 
species of enthusiasm, more stress is placed than the occa- 
sion properly demands. Mr. WUberforce may be connect- 
ed with a sect — of this we are not anxious to inquire," &c. 

^^ He shows, in some parts, a bias towards a sect which, 
by its fanatical interpretation of the doctrines of grace and 
divine influence, has thrown the greatest discredit upon the 
genuine tenets on those subjects." 

The Reviewer further taxes him with ^^ palliating the 
Tulgtrity of uninstructed teachers, — with speaking against 
public schools and universities, — ^with carrying his dislike 
to the stage to a mistaken degree of strictness." 

Such is the amount of the most plausible allegations of the 
theological and literary writers of the time ; for we do not 
take into consideration the coarse objections of the infidel 
and Socinian school. And of what real weight are they ? 
Omitting the order in which we have cited them, we think 
they mtfy be reduced to three sources. They either spring 
from misapprehensions on the great subject of religion itself 
or from a begging of the question in hand, or from a fastid- 
iousness altogether unworthy of a thoughtful and sincere 
inquirer. 

To begin with the first : the objection about ^^ a set of 
propositions being drawn from the Gospel, and named real 
Christianity," is mere misapprehension. The main scope 
of any practical science must be drawn out into certain axi- 
oms, or principles, or propositions ; and if the leading doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel have been obscured and 
eluded, what is to be done by a reformer, but to appeal to 
the Divine Records, and to mark the distinction strongly 
between nominal and yital religion, by such statements of 
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doctrine and practice — call these statements ^^ a set of pro* 
positions," or what you will — as may arouse the conscience, 
instruct the faith, guide the judgment, animate the devo- 
tions, elevate the principles, purify the conduct of his coun* 
trymen ; and recal them from the form of godliness to the 
power, from error to truth, from the shadow and image, to 
the substance and reality of Christianity ? 

The charge of over-strictness is ready to be advanced, as 
soon as this first objection is silenced. But surely it re- 
quires no very large share of candour to allow, that this is 
A BEGGING OF THE QUESTION. In a work which brings 
forward, against a corrupt age, a bold and well-supported 
accusation of departure from the original purity of the 
Christian System, it is clearly one of the weakest imagina« 
ble replies to say, The statements are too rigid. The ques- 
tion is, What saith the authoritative declaration of Scrip- 
ture ? A book may be far too strict for the habits and fash- 
ions of the day, and compared with the general doctrine 
and practice which prevail, and yet not at all too strict 
when compared with the demands and decisions of the 
Gospel itself. In proportion as men have departed froxh 
the true standard of piety, and established a variety of false 
maxims of conduct, undoubtedly all appeals to primitive 
Christianity must appear strict But this is not the fault of 
the author who detects the real state of things, but of the 
world which makes the detection necessary. Then let the 
opponent consider, that Christianity is every where repre- 
sented in the New Testament as a restraint, an effort, a 
series of difficulties overcome, a course of self-denial. Let 
him remember, also, that the abundant reward which awaits 
the victor, the heavenly rest, the glory above and beyond 
this lower world, which is the prize of the successful com- 
batant, implies the previous course of difficulty on which 
the whole objection rests. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that, in human affairs, men con- 
stantly act on the principle of denying present pleasure, 
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and andergoing present inconyenience, for future counter- 
balancing adrantages. 

And what, after all, is the sacrifice which Christianitj 
demands, for which she does not assign the reason and sup- 
ply the adequate motive ? Does not the divine principle of 
love make every restraint practicable, nay, easy ? Does 
not the influence of grace fit and prepare the heart for its 
task ? Is there not a heavenly bias communicated, a sacred 
apprehension, a new taste, a birth from above, which ren- 
ders the path of duty possible, natural, necessary to the sin- 
cere Christian ? Then, where is this charge of rigid and 
overstrained injunctions ? Where this allegation of im- 
practicable strictness ? Does it not clearly proceed on tak- 
ing for granted a question which must stand or fall by the 
unerring sentence of the Word of God ? 

Driven, however, from these flimsy and insecure retreats, 
our opponent entrenches himself in the strong fastness of 
general prejudice — ^in a fastidiousness alto&ether un- 
woRTHr OF A SINCERE INQUIRER. '^ The book is of a 
sectarian cast The author belongs to a sect. The spirit 
of the religion is overtinctured with enthusiasm." Feeble 
and miserable cavil on a subject of such a momentous char- 
acter ! And are all the nameless shades of party and pre- 
judice, in a great and free nation, to be congregated, in or- 
der to scare away the inquirer from the honest influence of 
truth ? What, is there any branch of science or art which 
is free from this indistinct charge of party-spirit ? When 
was it that politics were purified from this admixture ? 
What was the period when polemical divinity stood clear 
of the imputation of creating divisions in the Church ? 
And shall a book, like the one in question, the very charac- 
teristic of which is benevolence, be condemned for a sup- 
posed tincture, slight as it is confessed to be, of a sectarian 
language or spirit ? The fact is, no impartial reader can 
harbour the insinuation. The whole style and drift of the 
work is, perhaps, as free from any just charge of party 
feeling, as any religious treatise in our language. It is far 
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too noble and generous to belong to a sect Its leading 
features are manliness and independence of tbought, ele- 
gance and naturalness of style, exuberant candour and char- 
ity of spirit; every thing the farthest removed from the 
narrow artificial trammels of the minor subdivisions of the 
Christian Church. 

But we are betrayed into too great length. We shall be 
reminded, that after giving an account of th« reception of 
the work, we were to consider, . 

III. Its connection with the revival of religion in our 
country. 

The peculiar importance of the volume under review 
cannot be justly estimated, without considering the circum- 
stances of England at the time of its publication, and its 
wide influence upon the progress of a general restoration of 
Christianity amoug us. 

No wise man undervalues opportunities. The same trea^ 
tise, however excellent, may at one period be of very con- 
fined service to religion ; and, at another, acquire, from un- 
expected contingencies, great additional weight It was 
the peculiar happiness of our Author, to write at a moment 
when, in the dispositions of Providence, his appeal to his 
fellow-countrymen was to be attended with beneficial con- 
sequences, which no human foresight could have predicted. 

It was one of the principal means of awakening the minds 
of the leading persons in our country to the truths of spiri- 
tual religion, at that critical period of the late war, when in- 
fidelity was spreading too widely among all classes, and was 
threatening the destruction of the altar and the ihrone. 

We need not do more than recal to our readers' mind the 
state of things just previousily to the year 17.97, when this 
book first appeared. The revolutionary principles of 
France, after desolating that fine country, had infected our 
own. Europe beheld, with dismay, the Christian faith ab- 
jured, the Christian institution of the Sabbath abrogated, 
Christian morals overthrown ; and a flippant, unholy, pre* 
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sumptaous philosophy, pretending to supply the place of 
Christian motives and Christian practice* The plague was 
secretly extending itself throughout Europe. The revolu- 
tionary governments of France, succeeding rapidly one ano- 
ther, had few points of resemblance, except in their opposi- 
tion to Christianity. England was especially marked out 
as the object of their hostility. Some of the political par- 
ties in our own country appeared too much to adopt the 
language, and aid, however undesignedly, the projects of 
infidelity. The ministers of religion were far from sup- 
plying, in an adequate manner, the remedy for the eviL 
Our national church, indeed, upheld the majestic front of 
Christianity, and dispensed the most important benefits 
among our people ; but the spirit and purity of her minis- 
ters were far from corresponding, in any adequate measure, 
with the evangelical simplicity of her doctrines, and the 
piety of her devotional formularies. The decline from the 
principles of the Reformation, which had begun under our 
first Charles, and had been lamentably increased by the 
fanaticism of the Commonwealth, and the latitudinarianism 
and immorality of the times following the restoration of the 
Royal Family, still chilled the warmth of public devotion, 
and the efficiency of parochial instructions. The infidel 
writers, fostered by this state of things, had been refuted, 
Indeed, by argument, but had not been sufficientiy repelled 
by the most powerful of all weapons — the holy doctrines 
and consistent lives of the ministers of the Christian church. 
Among the mass of the people, through Crod's goodness, 
a most salutary influence of religion had been revived and 
propagated, by the honest and persevering labours of differ* 
ent bodies, ranked under the general name of Methodists. 
But not a few evils had mingled, as might have been ex- 
pected, with their pious eflbrts ; and their success was con- 
nected with an alarming secession from the national church. 
The controversies, also, in which their leaders had been 
engaged, had not left a favourable impression ; and the few 
clergy who were supposed to listen favourably to their ex- 



postulatioDS) were ioYolved in the reproach which rested on 
their name. Thus a general neglect or contempt for spirit- 
ual religion, was but too prevalent in the influential ranks 
in our country. 

To stem the torrent of infidelity, therefore, in the higher 
and middle classes of society ; to rouse the national estab- 
lishment to the holy efforts for which it was so well adapt- 
ed ; to restore the standard of that pure and vital Christian- 
ity, on which all subjection to law, and all obedience from 
motives of conscience, and all real morality and piety, uiti* 
mately depend ; to sow anew the principles of loyalty, con- 
tentment, peace, holiness, deeply and permanently in the 
minds of men ; to rescue, in a word, our country from im- 
pending ruin, and render her a blessing to the nations — to 
these high ends, something more was decidedly wanting. 

The writings of statesmen did not meet the case. They 
excited, indeed, a just horror of atheism and insubordina- 
tion ; they painted the miseries of revolutionary frenzy in its 
true colours ; they vindicated the national creed in general, 
and the national clergy ; they enforced the importance of 
Christianity in its morals and its influence on the good or- 
der of society : but all this was partial and ineffective. There 
was too much of personality and acrimony in their strict- 
ures — too much of worldly policy ; they understood not the 
full extent of the malady which they treated, nor did they 
rightly conceive of the nature of that heart-felt Christianity 
which was alone capable of producing a cure. 

In this state of things — the storm of the French Revolu- 
tion still raging — an open lenunciation of Christianity just 
made in a great nation — Europe rent asunder with a war, 
which, after a duration of four or five years, seemed far- 
ther than ever from a close — the Church feeble, and full of 
apprehension — the ministers of state, and the legislature, over- 
whelmed with schemes of defence abroad and regulation at 
home — the minds of thoughtful men portending calami- 
ties — ^untold difficulties diickening around. In this state 

of things, who could be found to stand in the ^a^^ wIm 
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could rise with the necessary talent and reputation to ealm 
the distracted people, who could mildly, and yet authorita- 
tively, interpose between the clamours of party, who could 
recal men, with a bold and friendly voice, to the true 
source of their salvation, and the adequate remedy for 
their troubles ? One man at length appeared. Our Au- 
thor was the honoured individual. He undertook the task, 
unconscious to himself of the extent of service he was 
rendering his country. He possessed all the various nat- 
ural advantages required for such an emergency ; and he 
was soon acknowledged to be the person who could speak 
with effect, at such a moment, on the subject of religion ; 
who could best make an open confession of its genuine 
doctrines before bis fellow statesmen, and appeal effectually 
to their hearts and consciences as to the necessity of. a re- 
turn to the faith and piety of their fathers. 

Two points especially lent weight to his remonstrances. 

His loyalty and attachment to his king exempted him 
from any suspicion of leaning towards revolutionary prin- 
ciples, in the religious feeling which he laboured to extend 
amongst the leading people of his day. No one could 
doubt the general soundness of his political principles ; no 
one could call in question his truly English heart ; no one 
eould insinuate, tbat democracy or disorder might lurk un- 
der the guise of his religious exhortations. The impor- 
tance of this circumstance will be more clearly seen, if 
we bear in mind, that it was the nobility and gentry of the 
nation, the bishops and clergy, the leaders in parliament, 
the great mass of the warm adherents to the Church of 
England and the political government of the state, that 
required the remonstrance. Other classes among us were 
not without their religious writers. But who was capable 
of fixing the attention of the great, the dignified, the el- 
evated, the powerful ? Who could gain admission for his ad« 
, monitions, into those circles where innovation was dreaded 
as a pestilence, where usage and custom and compliance 
with established forms, bore undivided sway ? Who could 
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Compel the99 persons to doabt the sufficiency of dieir ac- 
tual views of religion ? Who could make an address upon 
the most offensive of all themes, interesting to them, the 
object of curiosity, the topic of conversation, the attrac- 
tive point of something^ like discussion and rational inquiry ? 
Who could introduce the greatest of all changes, in an 
agitated moment, on the most susceptible of points, without 
awakening fatal suspicions ? We do not wait for the an- 
swer to all these questions — through God's goodness, the 
difficulty was met by the work before us, and, in a great 
measure, lessened or removed. 

Nor was the other point to which we adverted, as giving 
weight to his remonstrances, of less moment The benevo- 
lence, the unaffected, deep-seated benevolence which per- 
vaded the Treatise, gave it a passport to most candid minds ; 
and united with the various excellencies of the work itself, 
which we have enumerated in a former section, to make it al- 
most irresistible. Had the discussion been conducted in the 
spirit of controversy, had personal feelings been roused, had 
it been written, in short, in any other temper than that of uni- 
form affection and good will, it might, and would, we think, 
have failed of the high purpose which it ultimately attained. 
An angry or disputatious reformer, however eminently gift- 
ed, would have raised his voice in vain, in the midst of 
the political heats and apprehensions of the times. But 
the language of love could not be repulsed ; the tender- 
hearted advocate of the wrongs of Africa, the sympathising, 
sincere supporter of various public and private charities, 
was allowed to urge his peaceful suggestions — his well- 
known voice was recognized — his motives confessed to be 
pure — his claim to attention admitted — his advice weighed — 
his religious appeal suffered to arouse and stimulate. Even 
when he spoke out most boldly, and advanced the most 
novel statements ; nay, when he attacked with penetrating 
force the degenerate sentiments and practice of his coun- 
trymen, love opened the way to his arguments, and dispos- 
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ed men to coniider^ af least, the case which he endeavoured 
to esiabiiih. 

The coniequence was, the work made considerable way 
precisely in the quarters where it was most wanted ; and 
contributed, in no small measure, to the progress of that 
general revival of religion which had already been begun, 
and which it is our earnest wish by every line in these pages 
to promote. 

The manner in which it may be conceived that it was 
subservient to this great end, it is not difficult to point 
out. 

1. It went to accredit real Christianity to statesmen and 
legislators. It was an exposition of the unknown subject, 
by one of their own body. It brought it down from the re- 
gion of conjecture and general prejudice, to the plain tangi« 
ble question of a matter of fact. It placed it before the 
wide political circle in which the Author moved, as a point 
of investigation, to be settled by a reference to the admitted 
oracles of the Christian faith. Religion thus became the 
study of those, who, by their station and influence, gave 
laws to the popular sentiments and manners. The peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel were no longer dismissed summari- 
ly as the tenets of low uninformed sectaries, but weighed 
and examined as the opinions of an able and well-informed 
public person. 

2. It is only extending this observation to say, that the 
work conveyed important information to the higher classes 
generally in our country, and soon swayed, in some degree, 
the prevalent opinions on the subject of religion. The 
thoughtless, indeed, the dissipated, the utterly irreligious, it 
could not immediately reach ; but with the vast body of 
thinking persons, of those who had a reverence for Chris- 
tianity, who adhered to the National Church, and were 
open to a friendly, though penetrating remonstrance, it 
made its way rapidly. In many instances it surprised, 
it silenced, it informed : in others, it aroused, it alarmed, 
it convinced, it changed. Among the higher ranks of 



the Clergy, also, not a few were still more powerfully 
influenced perhaps, though more slowly, and after a lon- 
ger process of consideration and reflection.* Universi- 
ties, chapters, dignitaries, are, from the nature of the case, 
less open in the first instance, to appeals on the subject 
of religion, than other bodies ; because, from their profes- 
sional studies and occupations, their minds are pre-occupied, 
their judgments are already formed, charges of decline 
in piety assume a personal aspect, new statements of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice may be construed as reflections on 
themselves. But when the first access to the mind of such 
classes of persons is fairly opened, the influence afterwards 
gained is proportionably important and pregnant with wide- 
spread consequences. 

3. Perhaps there was no order of men on whom the 
work, as connected with the progress of the revival of re- 
ligion, had a more important operation, than the younger 
Clergy. It bore powerfully on them, opened a new view 
of Christianity, addressed their consciences, and explained 
the difficulties in the state of Christianity which they had not 
been able to discover. It was the book most exactly adapt- 
ed for the reading, well-educated, inquiring minds of the 
young Clergy. It was upon their own topic. It addressed 
them with a talent, an authority,^ masterly knowledge of the 
subject, and yet a modesty and benevolence of style, which 
could not be mistaken. It took them up precisely where 
they stood, — told them the strongest and most offensive 
truths, in the most courteous manner, — touched their feelings 
to the very quick^ — supplied the intermediate ideas between 
their actual notions and real Christianity, — and strove to 

* In the autumn of 1797, the late venerable Bishop of Durham (Barring*' 
ton) animadverted on the subject of the decay of spiritual religion, almost 
in tike very words of Mr. Wilberforce's book : a subject which his Lordship 
resumed at length in his charge in 1801. 

In the year 1799, the Bishop of London (Portenus not only urged the 
same complaint, but recommended expressly nur Author's work. 

We say nothing of the celebrated charges of Bishop Horsley, so well 
known, and so highly 99t$epied. 
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win them to the earnest pursuit of religion as their happtr 
ness and duty. How extensively these effects were produc- 
ed, we cannot venture to say. That a most important im- 
pulse was thus communicated and propagated in the class 
of the young, and intelligent, and actiye Clergy, who at 
length give the tone to ail others, cannot be doubted. 

4. Another order of persons which we must not omit, was 
that numerous body whom other treatises on religion had 
carried on a certain way, but who needed further aid in or- 
der to penetrate into the interior of the Christian temple. 
Those whom Law, or Nelson, or the author of the ^^ Whole 
Duty of Man," or Pascal, or Nicole, had trained to piety 
and seriousness, our Author took by the hand and led on to 
more evangelical views of religion — quickened, consoled, 
strengthened, cheered, animated to effort and zeal in their 
Christian course. 

5. Then, the book tended to form a school in Divinity,-^ 
it raised up a large and important class of writers, who 
propagated the sentiments which they imbibed from their 
master, and revived and thus widened the sphere of religious 
truth and activity. One distinguished female writer, indeed, 
had already begun that admirable course of practical treatises, 
which has raised her to so high an elevation among the 
ornaments of her country. But in how large a measure the 
early efforts of Mrs. More were strengthened by the manly 
and powerful pen of our senator, we need hardly mention 
to those who know the similarity of sentiment, and warmth 
of friendship, which have, for so long a period of years^ 
bound these distinguished individuals together.* 

6. In short, when these and similar considerations are faic^ 
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'*' Mrs. More's "Thoughts on the Manners of the Great," preceded tho 
publication before us ; but her greatest work, '' The Strictures," and the 
numerous and valuable practice religious treatises which followed, wera^ 
many years after it. 

We cannot here help adverting to the powerful effects produced by the 
" Cheap Repository Tracts" oT the same eminent Lady, in stemming 
the torrent of revolutionary principles at that critical period which we 
have before noticed, and in diffusms among the lower classes, those 
sound political and religious principles which Mr. Wilberforce's work 
was the means of difiusiDg among tbe higher orders. 



Jy weighed, it may be doubted whether aaay ngle boo|u ia 
any period of our histoiy, hvwe exceeded it ib ▼aluUe and 
durable consequences. Compare it, lor inataBce, with anj 
one of the best pieces of Bishop Hall, Baxter, Owen, Arch* 
bishop Leighton, in the two centuries preccdiBg the last, 
and we think we shall at once recognise the wide differ- 
ence between the effects produced by any of them, and 
those of the work before us. Or, take some of the moat 
useful writings of his contemporaries, or persons just bcfiRe 
his own day — Watts, Doddridge, Archbishi^ Seeker, Bidi- 
op Porteous, R. Hall — and it will be acknowledged, mileis 
we are deceived by love to our author, that not one of 
these stood in any thing like the relation to a general re- 
vival of religion which our eloquent statesman's occu- 
pied. It is readily allowed, that many of these pieces sv- 
passed it as devotional, expository, controversial prodoe- 
tions. But as a noble appeal to a degenerate age, — as a 
work which forms an era ih the histoet of the 
TIMES, we must go back, in order to find a parallel to it, to 
the primitive Church — to the days of Augustine, or the ^Uh 
rious period of the Reformation, — that is, to times when 
similar revivals of piety were promoted and extended by 
somewhat similar means. 

7. We do not dwell on the benefit which the work produc- 
ed on the minds of the faithful ministers and savants of Christ, 
scattered throughout our country, and who were previous- 
ly labouring in the same field ; because this may rather 
seem to fall under the head of ordinary cases. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the good it produced in this 
respect has been sufficiently estimated. To lengthen 
the hands of the diqiersed but faithful few in a declining 
period, to cheer them under discouraging circumstances, to 
unite them by a public ^peal to the nation, to raise them 
firom unmerited reproach, to open the way for their more 
public and energetic exertions, is, in a moment o( investi- 
gation and movement in religion, of Ae very last impor- 



tance.^ Nor do we dwell on the important effects of thd 
work in correcting the crude and inaccurate notions of 
evangelical religion, which were not uncommon, — ^notions 
which went to separate doctrine from practice, and to in- 
culcate high tenets and opinions, without the proportionate 
admixture of moral exhortation and precept The subser- 
viency of the work to the extension and purity of the re- 
vival of religion in this view, can scarcely be too highly 
appreciated. 

But to return. On a review of the connection of this 
publication with the progress of real piety among us, we can- 
not help observing, further, how admirable are the ways of 
the Almighty, in revisiting, from time to time, his Church. 
Men are qualified and placed in circumstances to effect spe- 
cific purposes in the order of events, for the extensive ben- 
efit of their country and the world. 

8. It will, we are sure, be recollected, that in every re- 
newed diffusion of true religion, it has pleased God to raise 
up certain instruments to procure that protection and aid to 
the efforts of his servants, which governors, and legislatorS| 
and persons in authority, under certain aspects of things. 



'f' As a specimen of the benefits produced on the pious Clergy, we give 
the following extract from a letter of the late Rev. T. Scott. 

" It ^tho work before us) i^a most noble and manly stand for the gos- 
pel ; full of good sense and most useful observations on subjects quite 
out of our line ; and in all respects fitted for usefulness ; and coming 
from such a man, it will probably be read by many thousands, who can 
by no means be brought to attend either to our preaching or writings. 
Taken in all its probable efiects, I do sincerely think such a bold stand 
for vital Christianity baa not been made in my memory. He has come 
out beyond all my expectations. He testifies of the noble, and amiable, 
and honourable, that their works are evil ; and he proves his testimony 
beyond all denial. He gives exactly the practical view of the tendency 
of evangelical principles for which I contend ; only he seems afraid of 
Galvanism, and is not very systematical ; perhaps it is so much the bet- 
ter. It seems, likewise, a book suited to reprove and correct some timid 
friends, who are at least half afraid of the gospel, being far more prudent 
than the Apostles were, or we should never have been able to spell out 
Christian truths from their writings. But it is especially calculated to 
show those their mistake, who preach evangelical doctrines, without a 
due exhibition of their practical effects. I pray God to do much good 
by it ; and I cannot but hope that I shall get much good from it, bothaa 
a preacher and a Christian." — life, page 347, 4f A Edition, 
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can, humanly speaking, alone bestow. Thus ^' kings be- 
come nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers to the 
church." At the Reformation, the influence of truth on 
the assembled princes, and dignitaries, and nobles, at tht 
diet of Worms, and especially on the elector of Saxony, 
was amongst the most evident causes of the progress of the 
evangelical doctrines. In like manner, the broad shield of 
authority which the Elector last named, threw around Lu- 
ther, preserved that magnanimous reformer from the vio* 
lence of his adversaries. The powerful influence of Cran- 
mer, and our Sixth Edward, in the early period of the En- 
glish Reformation ; and of Elizabeth and her able minis- 
ters of state, in the progress of it, cannot be forgotten. In 
like manner, in our own day, if spiritual religion is to be 
guarded in her efforts, to be allowed the free exercise of 
union and co-operation, to be permitted to write and preach 
openly to the world ; if she is to send forth Bibles, and 
missionaries, and travellers, and agents, and propagate her- 
self unrestrained, through heathen lands, the government of 
our country must, to a certain degree, concur — the general 
spirit of persons in authority must be favourably swayed — 
persecution and prohibitory laws must be silenced — the 
governors of our distant colonies must aid our labours. 
Worldly things must subserve and carry on heavenly. 

jSoWy the book before us had the effect, as it appears to 
us: ^ of opening the way to all this assistance : it broke 
through the ban and barrier of prejudice in the great — ^it 
procured for the followers and disciples of Christ, the aid 
which the mercy of God saw to be necessary to the wider 
dissemination of the Gospel at home and abroad. Religion 
was defended — shown to be reasonable, pure, holy, consis- 
tent, benevolent. Those who would not allow every posi- 
tion,.saw enough of the general nature of real Christianity, 
to aid its progress, or to be silent about its dissemination. 
An impulse was given to legislators, and dignitaries, and 
sovereigns. The way was prepared for the march of the 
evangelical doctrines throughout the world* We are far. 
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indeed, from referring to this volume the general rerfval if 
religion in our country* This preceded, as we have atatejl, 
our Author's efforts. There were numerous fellow-worip 
men in this great field. The common people had been ak 
Teady roused. A thousand things afterwards conapiredy k 
the church, and in the spirit and success of variooa bodici 
separated from the national establishment, to that event 
But this particular book occupied a post nobly and sing*- 
larly ; it was a mighty instrument in carrying forward tlie 
great work, and advancing it in its progress — an opportone 
and powerful agent, in concurrence, indeed, with, and ia 
succession to, and in advance of others ; but still a powe^ 
fui agent, through the mercy of God, (to which alone ii 
every blessing to be ascribed,) in aiding and extending the 
revival of pure Christianity. And the work was this, as it 
was the medium of communication between the mass of 
religious persons, and the clergy and elevated ranks in so- 
ciety ; the accredited and successful apology of evangd^ 
cal truth, before senators, and dignitaries, and nobles and 
kings. But this leads us to the consideration of, 

lY. The progress of the revival of religion, sinee the 
publication of the Practical View in 1797. 

And here the difficulty of the subject increases. To 
venture to give any opinion, with whatever diffidence, on a 
question so vast, fills the mind with apprehension ; and we 
are only induced to proceed, from the conviction that in a 
day like the present, it is no time to be silent — every one is 
bound to contribute his aid, small as it may be, towards an 
object so infinitely momentous, and which can only be ac- 
complished, under the grace of God, by the united advice 
and efforts of all of every class, who can in any measure 
estimate its importance. 

We conceive, then, that the progress of the revival of 
religion, which had been long going on in England, and 
which during the last thirty years has been so remarkably 
deepened and extended at hojne, and been propagated in 



almost every part of Protestant Earope may be traeed in 
several particulars. 

1. The general standard of religious doctrine and prac- 
tice in our country has been rising since the publication of 
this work* A spirit of enquiry into the great principles of 
Christianity has been more and more excited. The impor- 
tance of religion^ of vital religion, has been more generally 
felt. The distinction between the form and the power of 
godliness has been better recognised. The idea of a pur- 
er Christianity has prevailed, and is still more and more 
prevailing. The general tone, in short, and character of 
religion has been elevated. Much, we know, remains to 
be done. Public sentiment is still far below the true stan- 
dard. But we speak comparatively. We are now advan- 
ced far beyond the spot where we stood thirty years 
since. 

As a proof of this, we may observe, that much ground 
has been gained as to most of the peculiar truths of the gos- 
pel. Surely we must perceive, that the scriptural doctrine 
of the deep fall and corruption of oar ncUwe^ is much more 
generally admitted and preached than it was in the last 
generation. The necessity of the special influences of grace 
to the production of any thing spiritually good in man, is 
also more generally acknowledged. We are far from say- 
ing that there is not much of defect and error on these and 
other great questions still, but we speak of facts as they are. 
Again, the fundamental and consolatory doctrine which, per- 
haps, most characterized the Reformation, justification by 
faith only J is now after ages of contention, almost universally 
admitted. The favourite position, that faith and works 
conjointly justify man, is abandoned as no longer tenable, 
and the simple scriptural truths that *' works are the fruits 
of faith, and follow after justification,'^ is commonly taught. 
We stand now pretty generally, we think, on the ground 

* Article XI. 



to which Luther brought us, and on which our Eng- 
lish reformers planted their foot, the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the exclusive cause of our pardon and 
acceptance with God. Once more, as to the vital question 
oi the operaiions of the blessed Spirit^ a large advance has 
taken place. Let any one contrast the secret scorn with 
which the influence of the Holy Spirit was too much treat- 
ed in the last age, with the reverence now entertained 
for it ; let him contrast the timidity, the apprehension, die 
concealment, which then obscured the beams of this viyify- 
ing truth, with the clear and scriptural effulgence which 
now surrounds it ; let him weigh the plain declarations of 
the necessity of the Holy Spirit's grace, of the necessity 
of true conversion to God, of a spiritual life, and of daily 
supplies of influences from above, which are now made, 
and he will perceive the striking difference. We are 
aware that the Baptismal Controversy, as it respects the 
grace conveyed by the Sacrament, and the use of die term 
Regeneration, b not yet composed ; but the progress of 
real piety is what we are pointing out ; and even on this 
particular difficulty, it is evident we think, that the essential 
points are becoming less and less disputed. Again, the 
etandard of holiness, the details of Christian duty, the doctrine 
of morals, the obligation of the holy Law, the necessity of 
effort, and vigilance, and prayer, and self-denial, and sepa- 
ration from the world, are all in progress. The divorce, 
once too common, between doctrine and practice, is now 
much more rarely met with. Barren orUiodoxy, a cold 
evangelical creed, and the Antinomian perversion of truth, 
are by far less /requent than formerly. 

These remarks apply, of course, chiefly to our National 
Church. But so far as we can judge, we think similar 
ones may be made on the prevailing theology of the ortho- 
dox bodies separated from it. The standard of pure evaii- 
gelical doctrine and practice is rising, and attendant excesses 
and errors are less considerable, far less considerable, than 
they were. 



2. In the next place, a spirit of moderation and charity 
b now apparent amongst those yarioos 'parties and snbdi- 
visions that exist, and will exbt daring the infirmity of the 
militant church, which was unknown thirty years since. 
Controversy has subsided.* The irritation of disputes on 
the Divine Decrees (a deep unfathomable) has been suf- 
fered to expire ; and far more practical questions, and con- 
ducted in a better temper — ^that on the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, for example — have occupied the place. The wall 
of partition between the Christian bodies not of the Estab- 
lishment, and the Establishment itself, has been a good 
deal broken down, and a mutual intercourse of kindness 
and respect cultivated. A generous rivalship in doing 
good and saving souls and diffusing the Grospel, seems now 
the confessed duty of all. The natural, but unhappy jea- 
lousy, also, between the great body of the national clergy, 
and those who have been, by a sort of anomaly, termed 
in reproach, evangelical (a name which they are far from 
assuming) is rapidly disappearing. On the one side, infor- 
mation, and piety, and energy, are augmenting ; and the 
conformity of the other to the scriptural standard of faith 
and holiness, is more justly appreciated, and any unneces- 
sary peculiarities allowed to die away ; whilst a spirit of 
love is uniting the two classes. E^ery year almost, dis- 
tinguished persons arise in the church, who carry the great 
body of the clergy forward insensibly, and thus advance 
that general tone of evangelical sentiment, for which our 
Author, in the last age, stood forth almost the single defen- 
der ; and which, when generally diffused, will annihilate 
the distinction which has so long been the reproach to our 
national church. 

3. The progress of real piety, again may be traced in the 
greater attention paid to subjects connected with morals 

and religion, in the nation generally, and especially in the 



"^ The valuable laboais of the Christian Observer have much contrib- 
uted to this result. 
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HouMi of Parliament We apeak of what liee open to 
dally observatioD. The admiarion of Chriatianitj mto 
India ; the establiihment of episcopal aeea in the East and 
Weit lodies ; the abolition of the slave trade, and mitigii^ 
tion of slavery ; the investigations into the sufferinp of 
missionaries in oar colonies, and into the state of j^soners 
in our own country ;* the erection of chorches in oar popu- 
lous parishes by national grants ; the encouragement of ed- 
ucation ; the abolition of the Lottery ; the intense interest ^ 
manifested for the moral improvement of Ireland, are most 
of them questions which thirty years since no one would 
have supposed it possible to bring before Parliament with 
success. Much, much undoubtedly, must still be lamented 
in the religious information and temper of the Legislatnre, 
but of the progress actually made, we conceive, no reason- 
able doubt can be entertained. Again, the active piety of 
no inconsiderable number of individuals amongst the no- 
bility and gentry, the dedication which they make of their 
time, and wealth, and influence, to the honour of CUid ; 
their open and consistent profession of the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel ; the aid they lend to our great religious 
societies ; and the opposition which they cheerfully endure 
in their own circles for the sake of the cross of Christ, are 
pomts not to be omitted in this enumeration, incomplete as 

it IS. 

And does not the diffusion of general education, also, as 
connected with religion, speak the language of hope as to 
the state of public feeling ? What will not our National, 
and Infant, and Lancasterian Schools produce before ano- 
ther generation has elapsed, or rather, what are they not 
producing already ? A source of religious principle is thus 
early opened in the youthful mind ; talent is developed in 

* It is impossible for us not to notice here, the surprising eflects of 
the kbours of Mrs. Fi7) who has been calleo, not unjustly, the apostle 
•f women. 



anison widi the knowledge mnd habits essential to its safe 
direction ; and the national character is rising. 

4. Once more, the increased diligence and piety of our 
students at the univernties, deserves observation. This is 
like the spring in the year. All teems with the promise of 
piety and devotedness in our future ministers of religion. 
The spirit, likewise, which prevails in the most influential 
bodies amongst the seniors in our universities ; the higher 
standard of preaching there encouraged ; the vigilance ex- 
ercised over the morab of the students ; the strictness of the 
divinity-examinations, are all so many pledges of important 
good, and mark the progress of the revival of religion. The 
number, indeed, in these classes, is not great, and might 
seem scarcely to require a distinct notice ; but the effects 
sre incalculable. One generation of pious and devoted can- 
didates for ordination, is the blossom of the next age. 

5. The increase of piety and simplicity in our parochial 
clergy, is only the consequence of what has been stated in 
the preceding remarks. It is the seed-plot of divine grace 
among our population. The pious minister of religion, of 
whatever confession, but more especially the pious parish 
priest, fs the guide, the comforter, the friend, the pastor of 
his flock. The streams of living water flow from his doc- 
trine and his life, for the refreshment and salvation of the 
people. To this branch of our subject belongs a respectful 
notice of that very observable progress in the activity and 
piety of the dignitaries of the church, which unites them 
more closely with charitable institutions, opens their affec- 
tions to their pious clergy, leads to the better distribution of 
patronage, and augments the strictness of the previous ex- 
amination of candidates for holy oixlers. 

6. And what shall we say of the voluntary associations 
for the diffusion of the Gospel abroad and at home, which 
are Ae glory of our day, and which have reflected so much 
light and energy on our ministers and our people ! What 
can mark the progress of a revival of religion, if the increas- 
ed exertions of Christians in disseminating the Holy Scrip- 



turcs, iu planting missions, in calling back the houses of Is- 
rael and Judah to their Messiah, in scattering profaselj 
prayer-books and homilies, and religious tracts and treatises 
in every quarter, in translating for foreign nations and bar- 
barian tribes the records of our faith, do not prove it ! We 
confess we dwell with delight on these eflfects of the bles- 
sing of God on his Church in the present day. We firmly 
believe such a period of light and exertion has not appear^ 
ed, taking it altogether, since the days of the apostles. We 
can conceive of nothing more pregnant with future bles- 
sings. The different societies, both within and without the 
Church, almost equally excite our joy. Had there been 
only one society, or societies in only one division of the 
Church of Christ, torpor would have soon, as in former in- 
stances, benumbed our eflforts. It is competition and rival 
exertions, and the division of labour, and mutual emular 
tion for the dissemination of the faith, under the protection 
of a mild and beneficent Government, and with the concur- 
rence of a tolerant Established Church, that affords the fair- 
est prospect, considering man as he is, and the visible 
Church as it is and ever has been, for accomplishing the 
conversion of mankind. 

7. And here, can we fail to add the proof of reviving 
grace, which appears so distinctly in the raising up of suit- 
able instruments, iu various departments of labour, for 
carrying on the different tasks essential to the main 
result ? Who formed the noble individuals, that have taken 
the lead in the present day ? How few in number compara- 
tively ; and yet suppose them withdrawn, and every thing 
would be at a stand ! Authors, compilers, translators, trav- 
ellerS) af2;ents, artists, schoolmasters, catechists, missiona- 
ries, secretaries, presidents, public speakers, — we are ap- 
pealing to those who know the interior of our great socie- 
ties, — have been raised up in a remarkable manner to fill 
their respective posts, and have displayed the appropriate 



talents which those posts required — a sore criterion of a di- 
Tine effusion of mercy on the Chnrch.* 

8. The concurrence of the secular powers in different 
nations, to succour the infant cause of the Bible Societies 
and Missions — the aid afforded by our own €k)vemment in 
their home and foreign stations — the position of these sta- 
tions, scattered on the borders of the chief Heathen and Ma- 
hommedan countries — the prodigious influence of the Brit- 
ish name in the East, with the augmenting extent of her 
empire — the inventions in the arts, more particularly in 
those connected with the press — are all subsidiary, but im- 
portant particulars in such an inquiry as the present. 

9. The preparation in the mind of the Heathen and Ma- 
hommedan states, for the reception of pure Christianity, is 
another mark of a divine interference. The world seems 
in movement. Dissatisfaction with existing error, inquiry 
after the records of the Christian faith, openness to convic- 
tion, esteem for the British character, are indications not to 
be mistaken. The opposition of the courts of Rome and 
Constantinople, has only issued in the wider spread of the 
religious knowledge which they naturally enough wished 
to extinguish, and lights up brighter expectations as to the 
future. 

10. Again, the protest which has been entered against the 
peculiar corruptions of the Church of Rome, in the late con- 
troversies, cannot but be regarded as a mark of the advance 
of the revival of real religion. We speak not of the questions 
connected with the political condition of the members of 
that Church in Ireland. We may or may not be right in 
this respect Probably there has been, and is much of 



* We might add the noble list of officers in the anny and navy, who 
snppoii the cause ef religion whereYer they are etationed. The Naval 
and Military Bible Society, which, in 1804, had only two naval and mil- 
itary officers on the list of contributors and friends, in 1814 numbered 
109, and in 182S, 315 ; each of whom may be considered as a herald and 
agent of truth, raised up by Almighty Grod, firom a dass least likely, ordi« 
nariiy apeaking, to yield such chivacters. 
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what is wrong in that part of our conduct But we ipeak 
of the decided spirit which the Protestants have manifest- 
ed against the religious , abominations of Popery. We 
speak of the bold and manly exposure of her anti-scriptural 
usurpations, which has been made before the eyes of the 
nation. We speak of the hallowed talent and zeal kindled 
against her idolatry, her superstitions, her tyranny over the 
conscience, her prohibition of the reading of the Bible, her 
opposition to the civil and religious liberty of mankind. In 
this view, also, the open stand made against the Apocry- 
phal Books, though connected with some painful circum- 
stances, is of real importance. 

11. The dissemination of knowledge on the subject of 
Divine Prophecy, after every deduction that must be made 
on the score of rashness or miscalculation, is a token of 
reviving piety among us. ^^ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things that are written therein, for the time is at 
hand." The study of prophecy, in the best sense, is assur- 
edly increasing, and this is one symptom of the rising zeal 
and activity of the Church ; for prophecy shines as a lamp 
in a dark place — prophecy cheers the feeble efforts of our 
early missions — ^prophecy animates with hope of Divine 
assistance — ^prophecy explains the greatest mystery in the 
aspect of things, the Western and Eastern apoatacies— - 
prophecy holds out to us a series of times, which, by eveiy 
calculation, must ere long run out — ^prophecy encourages 
wanants, animates the efforts now making at home ana 
abroad for the conversion of the world. 

12. We must add to these particulars the absence of 
persecution in our country. Real Christians are not forced 
into privacy — are not harrassed by prohibitory laws — not 
involved in bitter hatred, and goaded by open injustice 
and public calumny. This is a certain criterion of a revival 
of mercy to a nation. The sincere servants of Gk>d are al- 
lowed to preach, and write, and labour, and extend them- 
lelves peaceably far and wide, << none making them afraid." 
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This marks a Divine favour to the government and country 
wbich a£ford8 such protection. Popery has ever persecut- 
ed. Mahommedanism persecutes. Proud, declining, 
nominal Protestantism, is inclined to persecute. Infidelity 
and philosophy, with all their boasts, persecute. The re- 
vived Christian Doctrine proclaims its Author by its meek- 
ness, its tolerance, its benevolence, its charity, its patience. 
13. One point remains ; the progress of personal religion 
among us, the actual increase of the Divine influence, and 
of its holy eflfects in our neighbourhoods, and parishes, 
and congregations. Much, we allow, very much still re- 
mains to be done ; but surely we cannot fail to observe the 
large advance which has taken place in the general effi- 
ciency of our religious services, during the last thirty years. 
Without this indeed, all the other criteria of a revival of 
religion would be fallacious. It h the diffusion of personal 
and family piety, of holiness in our domestic circles, of 
conversion to God, of love to the Saviour, devotedness to 
His service, watchfulness and self-denial, circumspection 
and zeal, which denotes the abiding mercy of God with us, 
and prepares for every future blessing. 

Let now these particulars be laid together, and we think 
the reader will perceive something of the progress of the 
revival of religion, since the publication of the work before 
lis. It is not one or two of these particulars which would 
constitute this advance, if separately considered ; it is the 
concurrence of them all — it is the conjoined effect of this 
renewed life and grace within the Church, and of these 
favourable circumstances without it, which marks the finger 
of God, and forms an era of peculiar grace. 

The impression would be deepened, if we were to re- 
view the correspondent progress in real piety, which has 
been made during the same period in some of the Protes- 
tant Churches in France and Germany, and other parts of 
Europe, as well as in the extensive and powerful Ameri- 
can States* But enough has been said for the purpose in 
band* 
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Wo muit however observe, before we pass on, that ex* 
iti'mv caution is necessary not to overstate these favourable 
appearances, and not to for^^et the numerous defects and 
sins which are still prevalent in the visible Church. The 
ground actually {gained, is indeed considerable, compared 
with the point from which we set out half a century since; 
but let us not deceive ourselves. The distance between our 
present attainments, and the true elevation of primitive faidi 
and love, is still immense. There is a mass of hatred, of 
bitter determined hatred, against evangelical truth and holi- 
ness, lurking in our country. Appearances of discord and 
decline, are, alas! not wanting even in our best designs and 
projects. The present promise of things in the Church seems 
precisely to bo that which may, with the Divine blessing, 
speedily ripen into a glorious harvest; and may, also, if our 
sinn Fhould provoke the Divine displeasure, be as quickly 
blighted and disappear. Enough has been vouchsafed to our 
prayers, to encourage us to redoubled vigilance, and eflfort, 
and hope, and yet enough is still unaccomplished, to lead us 
to deeper humiliation, and more fervent prayers for the 
inerensed elfusiou of Divine mercy. But this leads us to 
our last topic. 

V. Some suggestions as to the manner in which this re- 
vival may be further advanced. 

And here it is with no affected diffidence that we profess 
our incompetence and apprehensions. The very attempt to 
speak on such a subject, affixes the charge almost of pre- 
sumption on those who make it, and yet we have been 
drnwn on so far, that we must venture on a few hints, in 
sincere httmility, we trust, and simplicity of heart. 

1. Thunkfulness, then, to God for what he has already 
wrought, must be the first duty in circumstances like 
ours. We know who has said, ^< He that oflfereth praise, 
glorifieth mc." Let our Saviour God have all the glory 
of what his mercy hath vouchsafed. Let us not think 
too much of men, or instruments; or second causes. ^< The 
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work that is done upon earth, God doeth it himself." We 
are in danger of self-complacency, of flattering distinguished 
individuab, of looking to external splendour and outward 
circumstances, and human policy. Let us pierce through 
all this, that we may approach the throne of our Grod, and 
there prostrate ourselves in humble adoration and praise. 
^^ Let no flesh glory in his presence ; but he that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord."* 

2. Peculiar caution against dangers to which our situa- 
tion exposes us, may next be mentioned. The great revival 
we have been describing, has been brought about and 
extended during a state of outward tranquility and peace 
in the Church, at least so far as our own country is con- 
cerned. The imminent dangers springing from such a state, 
must be recognized and watched against with wakeful jea- 
lousy, if the revival is to advance. Religion is extended no 
farther, in fact, than the actual renewal and sanctincation of 
the heart and nature of individuals are extended. Let any 
one look into the declining Asiatic Churches of the Apoca- 
lypse, and see how they fell, and then let him tremble for 
himself and the Churches now. A temporizing spirit, the 
fear of man, conformity to the doubtful practices of the world, 
a dread of the oflfence of the cross, self-seeking, vanity, neg- 
lect of family and closet devotion, inconsistencies of temper 
and conduct, the love of pleasure and indulgence, a tenden- 
cy to display and ostentation, apathy and coldness of heart 
as to the real interests of Christ's -kingdom, delight in de- 
tecting and exposing the faults of the pious and active — 
these, and the like sins, are the peculiar snares of a day of 
external ease; and unless they are sedulously guarded 



* In this Ttew we are not witliout apprehension that we may have 
been betrayed into expressions too warm, and which, to 8tran|>ers to the 
Work, may have the appearance of flattery, in speaking of the Volume 
which has given occasion to these pages. Our sincere aim has been to 
record only what we consider to be facts ; and with the direct design of 
ascribing the entire praise to the One Giver of every blessing. Still we 
stand condemned, if there bo a single word which can fairly be considered 
as partaking of adulation. 
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against by ministers and people, the Holy Spirit ivill be 
grieved and withdraw from us ; and, with him, all our pros* 
pects and hopes will vanish as a dream. Besides these 
personal dangers, there are more national and public ones, 
—the violation of the holy Sabbath by Sunday comptoy, 
Sunday travelling, Sunday business, and more especially bj 
SuifDAT Newspapers,* is one of our most flagrant nation- 
al sins ; and is weakening, we fear, the good habits of foor- 
mer days in many religious families. The connection widi 
religious societies from inferior and secular motives only— 
the neglect of family duties by the plea of public exertions— 
the separation of education from direct evangelical princi- 
ples—the excessive spirit of enterprise and ambition in com- 
mercial pursuits, are perils of a public description against 
which we must use every fit precaution. 

8. A higher reverence for the Bible is a third duty of this 
period of revived piety. If the present hopeful appear- 
ances are to be realised, men's fallible writings must be sf 
less weight than they have been, and God's Book ^ infi- 
nitely greater. Far as we are advanced in honouring, and 
studying, and upholding the inspired word of Gk>d, (and in 
this view the Bible Society is of incomparable value/ and 
has in it the seeds of iiirther blessings — blessings which its 
warihest supporters are little able to appreciate,) yet we 
apprehend we have scarcely passed the threshold of the 
great subject The unutterable importance of deeply im* 
bibing, and honestly following the very spirit of the Bible^ 
in all its parts and statements, can only be fitly illustrated 
by considering the fatal mischiefs which have sprung from 
the practical neglect of this duty. All the superstitions 6f 
Popery, are meroly <iomm«nto of men superseding the dec- 
larations of God. Socinianism is only a diflferent and more 



* Thii if an evil of such portentous magnitude, and 00 new to thif 
Protestant nation^ that we can omit no opportunity of pointing it out to 
the reprobation of every friend to his country, and to the interests of 
religion. Every month almost witnesses some accession to the list of 
these open profanations of the Lord's day. From (ioadon, the plague if 
■preaduxg to our proviacial towns. 
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1 pervernon of human reason to the negleet of the 

The contentions of churches, the heats of dispu- 
bs, the Excesses of systems of theology, all spring 
a multiplying and magnifying the deductions of fallible 
Qy and putting those deductions in place of the Bible, 
e general and charitable outlines of fundamental truth 
eed, which are drawn up in the Confessions and Arti- 
I of the Protestant Churches, are necessary as matter of 
^line ; but the insisting dogmatically and exclusively 
m, these, to the neglect of the sacred Scriptures them* 
res, from which they are derived, is the evil of which 
complain. We conceive all our churches are faulty 
e. To exalt the divine Revelation more and more, in 
plain and obvious sense, is the way to bring down the 
ther blessing of the Holy Spirit, is the way to heal divi- 
AS, to propagate a sound and holy doctrine, to advance 
luine unity and love. Let Lord Bacon's principlci 
ieh opened the way to all the discoveries in natural phi* 
)phy, be q>plied to divinity, and correspondent improve- 
ats may be expected. Instead of systems, let us seek phe- 
aena. Instead of what agrees with principles, principles 
mselves. Instead of forcing nature and scripture, let 
follow them, interrogate them, obediently yield to them, 
tead of framing general laws and notions) let us be content 
h collecting separate facts and statements, and proceed 
cautiously from these towards general conclusions, in 
way of induction and experiment, not in the manner of 
>othen8 and abstract reasoning. Thus will Gk>d'8 Word, 
ength, in the hand of its divine author, become the ao- 
>wledged standard and touchstone of truth, the grand in« 
iment of illumination and sanctification to mankind, 
ere is nothing which we should not hope for from the 
lest, intelligent, paramount use of the Bible, and the Bi- 
only, in the Church of Christ. All the grand corrupt 
IS of Christianity have proceeded from men's closing that 
red book ; its revival, then, must be accompanied by 
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their opeDing it a(i;aiD in humble faith, and implicitlf fol- 
lowing its unerring dictates. 

4. A bold practical avowal of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel, is an inference from the preceding remark. If 
the country is to be awakened, and the world converted, it 
must be by a full unshrinking exhibition of Christ cmei- 
fied. The deep fall and impotency of man, the person and 
glory of Christ, the Deity and operation of the Holy Ghost, 
justification by faith only, regeneration and progressive 
•anctification by the Spirit, holy love, obedience the fruit 
and evidence of faith, — all centering in the cross, and ema- 
nating from the atonement and righteousness, and conspi^ 
ing to illustrate the power and grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is the doctrine which the Holy Spirit will 
bless. A timid, obscure Gospel, is no Gospel at all ; — it 
wants both the principles which console, and those which 
save ; — it never has, it never will eflfect considerable things 
in the propagation of truth. The simplicity of the cross of 
Christ, with the mighty power of grace which accompanies 
it, is all we need, and all that God has determined to us^ 
to the diffusion of his mercy throughout the world. 

6. In the next place, let each individual be increasing- 
ly active in his personal exertions, and in his union and co^ 
operation with others. The effects of voluntary association 
in a free, enlightened, opulent, religious nation, are incalcu- 
lable. The power of the greatest monarchs is feeble com- 
pared with the combined energies of men marshalled in soci- 
eties, subdividing labour amongst themselves — coUectipg 
the thousand smaller contributions of the poor,— elicitiog 
and employing talents and piety wherever they appear-* 
watching for opportunities in every quarter of the world, 
and entering in at each point that opens, — acting on 
simple broad grounds of immediate duty, — assisting, con- 
soling, animating one another. Already we have seen 
wonders produced by the aggregation of numbers, who, if 
they had exerted themselves separately, could have ef- 
fected comparatively nothing. Let our great societies be 
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extended and multiplied, — ^let voluntary co-operation be 
pushed on to its utmost limits, — let the vast unoccupied 
tracts in our own country be brought into cultivation, — let 
every one be induced to cast in his contribution, and add 
his exertions, — and what may not our Bible, and Missiona* 
ry, and Religious Book and Tract Associations accomplish ? 
One penny a week, from a population like ours of fifteen 
milUons, would produce an annual sum of above three mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, — more than six times the amount 
of ail our present charitable incomes united ! 

But we must exert ourselves individually, as well as in 
societies. Let each Christian cast about for methods of ac- 
tive, decisive, persevering, wise, self-denying service in his 
family, his connections, his neighbourhood. Let him not 
deqinse smaller acts of mercy and goodness. These are 
the only elements of the greatest results. Pride i^nd igno- 
rance bid us wait for important occasions ; humility cre- 
ates ^em by occupying the numerous, though inconsidera- 
ble, opportunities of daily occurrence. — ^With these public 
and personal exertions, let an increased attention to private 
devotion and the cultivation of the heart be joined. Then 
all will proceed safely. Communion with Grod will nour- 
ish the source whence public efforts flow, and will correct 
insensibly the dangers which attend them. 

6. A higher tone of Christian love is again, an indispen- 
sable requisite to further advances in a revival of religion. 
Some persons think we have made great advances in this 
heavenly temper already. We are of a different opinion. 
We have admitted, indeed, that a considerable progress in 
it may be observed ; but this is comparative. We con- 
ceive there is no one part of the true imitation of Christ in 
which we are more defective still. That is not charity which 
requires our brother to think and act with us, and then prom** 
ises him our support. That is not charity which conde- 
scends, on a few occasions, to suspend the warfare of par- 
ties. That deserves not the name of charity, which con- 
ceals only the envy or suspicion which we nourish towards 

5 
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a class of Christians different from our own. Not, on flie 
other hand, is that charity which calls for an imprmctieable 
and confused mixture of all creeds and disciplines, uid Pla- 
ces the boundaries of conscience, and the rights of private 
judgment. Much less is that charitj which magnifies 
and obtrudes subordinate points on occasions not calling 
for them, or beyond the occasions which call for then. 
But that is charity and love — Oh ! may the Spirit of 
love pour more of it into our hearts — which, leaving each 
Christian to think for himself, and rejoicing in the good 
which others do, and honestly believing they act from con- 
science towards Gk>d, as well as ourselves, and knowing 
that differences of judgment are the constant attendant on 
tho infirmities of the Militant Church, and acknowledging 
that they are permitted for the very trial of that temp^ d 
kindnesS) which, without them, would have little rocna for 
exertion, and renouncing the chimerical and fruidess scheme 
of reducing the Visible Church to one model of diaoifdiae, 
or one confession of faith, takes the wiser and happier 
oourse of uniting all hearts, of co-operating with oth- 
ers in every practicable method of enlarging the common 
ground where all agree, and narrowing the spots wiiene thc^ 
differ, and thus advancing the general interests of the Ung- 
dom of Qod. In heaven, all who have loved our Lord Jc^ias 
Christi and served him in sincerity, will be oNiu Let them 
approach to this state more and more on earth. Let ibeu\ 
rise up to the primitive standard, so beautifully described in 
the Acts of the Aposdes, when ^^ all were of one heart 
and of one soul." Let them realize the sublime aptic^par 
tion of the Saviour himself <^ That they all may be oif^.; 
as thou, Fatheri art in me, and I in thee^ that they also 
may be onb in us, that the world may believe that ttioa 
hast sent me." 

Nor is that essential branch of charity to be overiooked, 
which consists in diq>en6ing our wealth, and influence, and 
time, for the good of the Church. Mudi progress Has been 
made here. The munificence, the hallowed munificence 
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of tfaoiistncls in our rich and free country, is a sign of the 
times for good. Let this spirit be diffused. Let our com- 
merce and wealth, as the prophet expresses it, be " hoIi« 
ness to the Lord." Let the delight of dispersing abroad, 
instead of hoarding by covetousness, or wasting by display 
and self-indulgence, be sought for as the true use of rich- 
es. What might not then, by the blessing of God, be ef- 
fected ! 

7. But united prayer for the larger effusion of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, though it is a point which has been fre- 
quently pressed of late, is too important to be wholly omit- 
ted here. We are disposed to do any thing rather than to 
pray. And yet, as the labours of the husbandman are ut- 
terly vain in the natural world, except as God vouchsafes 
tiie genial softening showers, and shines out upon them 
with the cheering beams of day ; so in the spiritual world, 
ererj exertion of all our societies united, is hopeless, except 
as the God of grace vouchsafes the genial, fructifying influ- 
ences of his Spirit, and shines upon them with the healing 
' rays of the ^^ Sun of Righteousness." We find it generally 
observed, that though pious ministers are multiplying in ev- 
ery part of the kingdom, and good is doing in the conver- 
sion of souls, and a dew from above falls pretty widely on 
their fields of labour ; yet there is no where a rich effusion 
cff the Spirit Our ministers do not '' come forth in the ful- 
KE88 of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ." One and 
another, indeed, is awakened in each congregation, and in 
a coarse of years a small body of pious persons is formed 
around the minister ; and even for such a measure of suc- 
cess, ardent praises are due to God. But we do not see 
** GfiEAT grace" upon our parishes — there are no " show- 
ers of blessing" — our own hearts, as ministers are not 
'* enlarged"— our word is not " with the Holy Ghost, and 
with power" — numbers are not aroused and converted—* 
^' a great multitude" are not ^' obedient to the faith." 
That is, we require, we indispensably need, a large further 
effusion of the grace of the Holy Spirit. All languishes, and 
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will languiflb, till united, fervent, humble, penerering 
prayer, be made of the Church to God for his promised 
grace. Nothing can fill our sails, nor bear up our ridir 
\y freighted vessel amidst the rocks and shoals which imr 
pede her course, nor carry her on triumphantly and glo- 
riously to her destined haven, but the wind from heaven, 
the favouring gale, the divine inspiration and afflatus from 
above. Oh, when will the Church act fully on her princi- 
ples, and devote those hours to prayer which are now dis- 
sipated on inferior and doubtful objects ! When, when will 
her humble supplications be addressed with fervour and 
importunity for the one blessing which comprehends, or 
will ensure, every other ! " The only want at present," 
•ays an acute observer, after detailing the advancement of 
knowledge, and the immense opportunities which England 
possesses, ^* is the want of a will, the want of a resolu* 
TioN of making efforts proportioned to the end to be ob- 
tained."^ That is, the main blessing now required is the 
more abundant grace of Him who is the divine Illumina- 
tor and Sanctifier of fallen man — the sacred Comforter of 
the Church — the peculiar Promise, and characteristic gift 
and surpassing glory of the New Testament dispensation. 

8. Hope of great things is the last suggestion we would 
venture to make. We cannot reasonably look for the ae- 
complishraent of the vast scope of prophecy and proMuisei 
till our faith and hope are invigorated to expect it. We 
judge of God from sense, and nature, and past periods of 
the church, and present difficulties : let us judge of him. by 



* ** The Advancement of Society in Knowledge^ and Reliffion." By 
James Douglas, E8(^. p. 325. A book deeply interesting, anawhichf we 
trust, the Author will follow up by similar publications, or an enlarged 
edition of the present. We can conceive of few persons better qualified 
to devote themselves to the high task of combining scattered informa* 
tion, directing to new scenes of labour, and instructing and animating 
his fellow Christians ; especially in the various topics of a geographical 
historical, and philosophical nature, connected with the difiusion of reli- 
gious knowledge throughout the world, than this able and lively writer. 
We owe much to his suggestions in the coarse of this Essay, which we 
take this opportunity ofacknowledgiDg. 
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the word of his tnith, by the power of his grace, by the^ef^ 
fioacy of the cross of his ODly begotten Sod, by the almigh- 
ty energy of his Spirit. Let us take our measures of hope 
and desire, not from ourselves and our puny ivisdom and 
might, but from Grod and his omnipotent and all-glorious 
power. The progress of knowledge and information has 
just cleared away the rubbish accumulated round the Chris- 
tian temple — controversy^ and heat, and division, have had 
their day — direct preparations are now, at length, makingfor 
the conversion of the world — the machinery is putting togeth- 
er — the mainquestions are practically understood — the world 
IS ^^ labouring and travailing,'' as it were, for the moment of 
deliverance — our own country unites almost every conceiv- 
able advantage for disseminating the Grospel throughout the 
world — the roll of prophecy is developing itself — the signs 
of providential dispensation accumulate around us — all calls 
us to HOPE — all calls on us to ^^ lift up our heads'' to wel- 
come the <^ redemption which is drawing nigh." 

For the third time has the Church been led to expect the 
dose of things, and the accomplishment of the word of pro- 
phecy. At the era of the emperor Constantine, Christians 
looked up to see the empire first acknowledging the doc- 
trine of Christ, and then taking possession of the nations.* 
Again, at the period of the blessed Reformation, hope kin- 
dled at the threatened overthrow of Popery, and anticipat- 
ed the conversion of mankind. But the time was not then 
come--«enturies of darkness and conflict had to intervene-— 
the Church had various important lessons to learn — ^' the 
Man of Sin" had not developed all his hideous deformity. 
In a word, science, and literature, and arts, and commerce, 
and peace, and almost universal empire, as to the outward 
order of things, were to prepare for the second coming of 
Christ, as they did for the first. 

Now hope plumes her wings with more humble distrust 

* Even as eariy as the second century, in the time of Ignatias and 
Pfdybarp, the hope of the consummation of all things was excited ; but 
the expectation was much more widely diffused in the foacth ceaturys 
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of herself, indeed, and yet with more eonfidenee and j<^, 
because the word of prophecy within the sanctuary, seemi 
to correspond with the leadings and openings of providence 
without, to pronounce that the time is at hand. Eve^ 
ry thing augurs the coming of our Lord. The three syn« 
chronical events of the fall of the eastern and western Anti- 
christs, and the conversion of the Jews, marked by nume- 
rous independent but converging predictions, cannot be dis- 
tant. Hope is, therefore, the '^ helmet" to be put on now, 
if ever, in entering on this holy enterprise. The dispropor- 
tion between the ordinary means of the first Christians, and 
their success in propagating the Gospel, was incomparably 
greater, than between the means which Christian nations 
now possess* and the general conversion of mankind. But 
even if this were not so, faith and hope rely on the powei 
and grace of God, first to create the adequate instrumentSi 
and (tken to crown them with triumphant success. 



May the writer of these pages be permitted to close the 
whole of the remarks which he has felt it his duty to offer 
on this great subject, by addressing a few words to two 
classes of his fellow-subjects and fellow-christians. 

He would, in the first place, respectfully remind- TBS 
legislators of his countrt, that the happiness, and gkn 
ry, and safety of Britain, are bound up with the queatioA 
which we have been considering. This reflection naturally 
follows from the remarkable volume of our Author. ^^Right<- 
eousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.'' The ruin of the greatest commercial states^ 
whether of those recorded in Scripture, or of those ^hich 
profane annals have handed down to us, has sprung from 
icorruption of manners, and contempt of God and religion* 
Nineveh, Tyre, Babylon, are beacons to us. Let us be- 
ware. Riches, luxury, fame in arms, prosperity, always 
tend to engender pride and selfishness, and lead on to fatal 
declines in national character. England has no prescrip- 
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tiVe right (o the power, and wealth, and nnmherless ad- 
raatages, which have been so profusely bestowed upon 
her, since the appeal of our distinguished senator was made 
thirty years back. India has not been committed to us for 
nothing. The empire of the seas is not an irresponsible 
blessing. Our colonies, scattered in every clime, are not 
without correspondent claims upon us.* Our fame a:\d glo- 
ry in delivering oppressed Europe— our national freedom — 
our spirit of enterprise— our intercourse with every quar- 
ter of t£ie globe— our augmented wealth — our skill in the 
sciences and arts, are not designed to be exclusive and 
barren advantages — all is a trust — all calls on us to mor- 
al effort The continuance of them entirely depends on 
the good pleasure of God. In one moment, if such were his 
will, the splendid scene would vanish ; and national degrada- 
tion, discord, feebleness, perplexity, ruin, (as we may too fear- 
fully learn from late events) would start up in its place. The 
revival of religion, now so widely extended, demands of us 
renewed exertions. Legislators must act fully as Christians. 
The public mind expects this, and will bear them out in it. 
England mast rise to her high destiny. If she remain 
stationary, — ^butshe cannot remain stationary — she will de- 
cHoe and perish, unless she press on in the noble career 
which providence now opens before henf He consults best 
Cor the good of his country, who labours to secure the di- 
Tine protection, who speaks out boldly in her senate for GU>d 
and religion, who protests against national sins, who moulds 
her laws to the divine precepts, who rouses her nobles 
and government to extensive and effectual moral improve- 
ments who urges her on in the sacred course of religious 
feeling and exertion, who strengthens the foundations of 
her greatness, by consecrating her empire to the honoui of 



♦ Oh how piercing are the cries of the enslaved and oppreBsed African! 
—how surely do they enter the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ! 

t '* For the nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish ; 
yaa those nations shall be utterly wasted."— Isa. Iz. 12. 
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€U>d, and connecting it with the illumination and conTe^ 
sion of mankind. Let the statesman, then, take at length 
the Scriptures into his hand, and purify and elevate his- 
political projects, hy the estimate which God takes of nations, 
and the view which He gives of the highest ends of their ex- 
istence. Let him he deeply persuaded that every national 
sin fatally contributes to the dissolution of our power; 
whilst every act of reformation and piety goes to arrest the 
deadly gangrene, and infuses new life and vigour into the 
whole body of the state. 

And may the writer next be allowed to address, with un- 
affected respect and deference, his brethren of the cler- 
gy. It is not on legislators, but on ministers of religion, 
that the progress of a revival of piety chiefly depends. 
Never did such an opportunity present itself, for our Na- 
tional Church becoming a blessing to mankind. The station^ 
character, talents, learning and just influence of the clergy 
precisely" qualify them, for taking the helm, now that the 
great tide of spiritual religion is flowing in upon us. In 
order to this, however, they must have themselves correct 
and well-fixed principles of vital Christianity. To under* 
stand thoroughly the Grospel of Christ in its peculiar grace 
and power, to feel and live habitually under its holy in* 
fluence, to preach and instruct the people in its transform- 
ing truths, this is their high vocation. The Church of Eng- 
land is, after all, only one means of maintaining and propa- 
gating the Gospel. Except as this is done, her great office 
is overlooked, and the discharge of inferior obligations can 
never remedy the evil. And is it not, he would ask, but 
too clear, from the effects of general education among our 
people, from the activity and talents of the various bodies 
separated from the church, from the bolder front of the Ro- 
man Catholic superstitions, and from the hostility of no in- 
considerable party in the legislature, that nothing can long 
support the Church of England, but her freely admitting 
the light which is pouring around her ; and not only re- 
flecting that light herself, but aiding in sending forth its 
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ies throughout the world. The holy renewal already 
rach diffused in the Church of England, must go on yet 
e deeply and extensively, or a disruption may be too 
y anticipated. In a free Protestant country, and in a 
like the present, the strength of the National Estab* 
lent is not its protecting statutes, its ancient edifices, 
ights, its emoluments — important and necessary as 
i are — ^but its purity, its holiness, its zeal for the Cos- 
ts activity, its charity. The world is now in move- 
. Tiie nations are waiting for the Gospel. The eas- 
and western Apostacies totter to their fall. England, 
ineral, is awaking to her duty and her privilege. And 
) pare evangelical doctrines of the Reformation be not 
nore decidedly espoused by her bishops and dignita- 
and taught and propagated by her priesthood and mis- 
iries, '^ help will come in from some other quarter ;" 
r bodies of Christians amongst us will be elevated to 
K>8t of honourable service, and the vast designs of the 
e mercy will be accomplished by some less conspicu- 
but more willing instruments. 

lese are bold and startling truths, he is aware, but if 
are truths, as the writer is deeply persuaded is the 
he is the best friend to the Church of England who 
iks not from avowing them. 

: present it is not too late. The National Church 
t and may — and we trust and believe, will, rise to 
obvious duty. The body of our people are attach- 
o her sound and holy forms of devotion ; her Arti- 
and Homilies are the most purely evangelical of any 
e Reformed Communities ; the spirit generally preva- 
in her hierarchy, is tolerant and charitable ; her capa* 
3 of extensive usefulness are daily multiplying ; in pro- 
ion as her ministers discharge their vocation aright, af- 
on and respect for their persons, esteem for their in- 
:tions, and a cheerful, fixed adherence to the commun- 
of the Church at whose altars they serve, spon- 
ously follow. Every thing combines to urge^tho 
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It has been for several years, tbe earnest wish of the wri* 
ter of the following pages, to address his eoantrymen on 
the important subject of religion ; but the varioas duties of 
his public station, and a constitution incapable of much lar 
bour, huve obstructed the execution of his purpose. Long 
has he been looking forward to some vacant season, in which 
he might devote his whole time and attention to this interest-* 
ing service, free from tbe interruption of all other concerns ; 
and he has the rather wished for this opportunity of undis- 
tracted reflection, from a desire that what he might send 
into the world migbt thus be rendered less undeserving of 
die public eye. Meanwhile life is wearing away, and he 
daily becomes more and more convinced, that he might 
wait in vain for this season of complete vacancy. He must 
be content, therefore, to improve such occasional intervals of 
leisure as may occur to him in the course of an active and 
busy life, and to throw himself on the reader's indulgence 
for the pardon of such imperfections, as the opportunity of 
nndiverted attention and maturer reflection might have 
enabled him to discover and correct. 

But the plea here suggested is by no means intended 
IS an excuse for the opinions which he shall express, if 
they be found mistaken. Here, if he be in an enor, I^e 



freely acknowledges it to be a deliberate error* He would 
indeed account himself unpardonable were he to obtmde 
upon the public, his first crude thoughts on a subject of 
such vast importance ; and he can truly declare, that whtt 
he shall offer is the result of close observation, serious in- 
quiry, much reading, and long and repeated consideration* 

It is not improbable that he may be accused of deviating 
from his proper line, and of impertinently interfering in the 
ooncerus of a profession, to which he does not belong. 
If it were necessary, however, to defend himself against 
this charge, he might shelter himself under the authority 
of many most respectable examples. But to such an ac- 
cusation surely it may be sufficient to reply, that it is the 
duty of every man to promote the happiness of his fellow* 
creatures to the utmost of his power ; and that he who 
thinks he sees many around him, whom he esteems and 
loves, labouring under a fatal error, must have a cold hear^ 
or a most confined notion of benevolence, if he could with- 
hold his endeavours to set them right, from an apprehen- 
sion of incurring the imputation of officiousness. 

But he might also allege, as a full justification, not only 
that religion is the business of every one, but that its ad- 
vancement or decline in any country is so intimately con- 
nected with the temporal interests of society, as to render it 
the peculiar concern of a political man; and that what he 
may presume to offer on the subject of religion may perhaps 
be perused with less jealousy and more candour, from the 
very circumstance of its having been written by a LaymaUi 
which must at least exclude the idea, an idea sometimes il- 
liberally suggested to take off the effect of the works of £o^ 
clesiastics, that it is prompted by motives of self-interest, or 
of professional prejudice. 

But if the writer's apology should not be found in the 
work itself, and in his avowed motive for undertaking it, in 
vain would be endeavour to satisfy his readers by any ex- 
cuses ; he will therefore proceed, without farther preamble| 
to lay before them a general statement of his design. 
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The main object which he has in view is, not to con- 
vince the sceptic, or to answer the argaments of persons 
^ho avowedly oppose the fundamental doctrines of our re- 
ligion ; hut to point out the scanty and erroneous system of 
the bulk of those who belong to the class of orthodox Chris- 
tians, and to contrast their defective scheme with a repre- 
sentation of what the author apprehends to be real Chris- 
tianity. Often has it filled him with deep concern, to ob- 
serve in this description of persons, scarcely any distinct 
j| knowledge of the real nature and principles of the religion 
which they profess. The subject is of infinite importance ; 
let it not be driven out of our minds by the bustle or dissi- 
pation of life. This present scene, with all its cares and 
all its gaieties, will soon be rolled away, and ^' we must 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." This awful 
consideration will prompt the writer to express himself with 
greater freedom than he should otherwise be disposed to 
use. And he trusts that this consideration, while it justi- 
fies its frankness, will secure to him a serious and patient 
perusal. 

But it would be trespassing on the indulgence of the 
reader to detain him with introductory remarks. Let it 
only be further premised, that if what shall be stated, should 
to any appear needlessly austere and rigid, the writer must 
lay in his claim, not to be condemned, without a fair in^ 
quiry whether his statements do or do not accord with the 
language of the sacred writings. To that test he refers 
with confidence. And it must be conceded by those who 
admit the authority of Scripture, that from the decision of 

the word of God there can be no appeal. 

7 
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CHAPTER I. 

iNAD£<^UATE CONCEPTIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE 01* 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Popular Notions. — Scripture Account. — Ignorfince in this case 
criminal. — Two false Maxims exposed. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of any particular 
defects in the religious system of the bulk of professed 
Christians, it may be proper to point out the very ioadequate 
conception which they entertain of the importance of Cnris- 
tianity in general/of its peculiar nature, and superior excel- 
lence. If we listen to their conversation, virtue is praised, 
and vice is censured ; piety is, perhaps, applauded, and pro- 
faneness condemned. So far all is well : but let any one, who 
would not be deceived by these " barren generalities," ex- 
amine a little more closely, and he will find, that not to 
Christianity in particular, but at best to Religion in general, 
perhaps to mere Morality, their homage is intended to be 
paid. With Christianity, as distinct from these, they are 
little acquainted ; their views of it have been so cursory 
and superficial, that, far from discerning its peculiar charac- 
teristics, they have little more than perceived those exterior 
circumstances which distinguish it from other forms of Re- 
ligion. There are some few facts, and perhaps some leading 
doctrines and principles; of which Ihey canuol \)^ \<ffik!^l 
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ignorant ; but of the consequences, and relations^ and pra(^- 
lical uses of these, they have few ideas, or none at alL 

Does this language seem too strong in speaking of pro-* 
fessed Christians ? View then their plan of life and Uieir 
ordinary conduct ; and let us ask, wherein can we discern. 
the points of discrimination between them and acknowledge 
ed unbelievers ? In an age wherein it is confessed and Ur 
mented that infidelity abounds, do we observe in them any 
remarkable care to instruct their children in the principled 
of the faith which they profess, and to furnish them with 
arguments for the defence of it ? They would blush, on their 
child's coming out into the world, to think him defective in 
any branch of that knowledge, or of those accomplishments, 
which belong to his station in life ; and accordingly these 
are cultivated with becoming assiduity. But he is left to 
collect his religion as he may : the skidy of Christianity has 
formed no part of his education ; and his attachment to it, 
where any attachment to it exists at all, is, too often, not the 
preference of sober reason and conviction, but merely the re- 
sult of early and groundless prepossession. He was bom 
in a Christian country ; of course he is a Christian : his 
father was a member of the Church of England ; so is he. 
When such is the religion handed down among us by he- 
reditary succession, it cannot surprise us to observe young 
men of sense and spirit beginning to doubt altogether of the 
truth of the system m which they have been brought up, and 
ready to abandon a station which they are unable to defend. 
Knowing Christianity chiefly in the difficulties which it 
contains, and in the impossibilities which are falsely imput- 
ed to it, they fall, perhaps, into the company of infidels ; 
whore thev are shaken by frivolous objections and profane 
cavils, which, had their religious persuasion been grounded 
in reason and argument, would have passed by them ^' as 
the idle wind." 

Let us beware before it be too late. No one can say in- 
to what discredit Christianity may hereby grow, at a time 
when the unrestrained intercourse, subsisting among the 
several ranks and classes of society, so much favours the 
general difiusion of the sentiments of the higher orders. To 
a similar ignorance may perhaps be ascribed, in no small 
degree, the success with which, in a neighbouring country, 
Christianity has of late years been attacked. Had she not 
been wholly unarmed for the contest, however she might 
bare been forced from her untenable posts, and compelled 
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to disembarrass herself from her load of encumbrances, she 
nerer could have been driven altogether out of the field by 
Iier pony assailants, with all their cavils, and gibes, and sar- 
casms ; for in these consisted the main strength of their 
petty artillery. Let us beware, lest we also suffer from a 
jike cause ; nor let it be our crime and our reproach, that 
jn sehools, perhaps even in Colleges, Christianity is almo'st 
if not altogether neglected. 

It cannot be expected, tbat tbey who pay so little regard 
to this great object in the education of their children, should 
be more attentive to it in other parts of their conduct, where 
, less strongly stimulated by affection, and less obviously 
loaded with responsibility. They are, of course, therefore, 
Uttle regardful of tbe state of Christianity in tbeir own coun- 
try; and still more indifferent about communicating the 
light of divine truth to the nations which '^ still sit in dark- 
ness." 

But religion, it may be replied, is not noisy and ostenta- 
tious ; it is modest and private in its nature ; it resides in 
a man's own bosom, and shuns the observation of the mul- 
titude. Be it so. 

From the transient and distant view, then, which we 
have been taking of these unassuming Christians, let us ap- 
proach a little nearer, and listen to the unreserved conver- 
sation of their confidential hours. Here, if any where, the 
interior of the heart is laid open, and we may ascertain the 
true principles of their regards and aversions ; the scale by 
which they measure the good and evil of life. Here, how- 
ever, you will discover few or no traces of Christianity. 
She scarcely finds herself a place amidst the many objects 
of their hopes, and fears, and joys, and sorrows. Grateful 
perhaps, as well indeed tbey may be grateful, for health, 
and talents, and affluence, and other temporal possessions, 
they scarcely reckon in the number of their blessings this 
grand distinguishing mark of the bounty of Providence. Or 
8* they mention it at all, it is noticed coldly and formally, like 
one of those obsolete claims, to which, though but of small 
account in the estimate of our wealth or power, we think 
it as well to put in our title from considerations of family 
decorum or of national usage. 

But what more than all the rest establishes the point in 
question : let their conversation take a graver turn. Here 
at length their religion, modest and retired as we are now 
preffimuDg it to be, must be expected to disclose itself. 

7* 
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Here however you will look in vain for the religion of Je- 
sus. Their standard of right and wrong is not the standard 
of the Gospel : they approve and condemn hy a different 
rule : they advance principles and maintain opinions alto- 
gether opposite to the genius and character of Christianity. 
You would fancy yourself rather among the followers of 
the old schools of philosophy : nor is it easy to guess how 
any one could satisfy himself to the contrary, unless, hy 
mentioning the name of some acknowledged heretic, he 
should afford them an occasion of demonstrating their zeal 
for the religion of their country. 

The truth is, their opinions on the suhject of religion are 
not formed from the perusal of the word of God. The 
Bible lies on the shelf unopened : and they would be wholly 
ignorant of its contents, except for what they hear occasion- 
ally at church, or for the faint traces which their memories 
may still retain of the lessons of their earliest infancy. 

How different, nay, in many respects, how contradictory, 
would be the two systems of mere morals, of which the 
one should be formed from the commonly received maxims 
of the Christian world, and the other from the study of the 
Holy Scriptures ! It would be curious to remark in any one, 
who had hitherto satisfied himself with the former, the as- 
tonishment which would be excited on his first introduc- 
tion to the latter. We are not left here to bare conjecture. 
This was, in fact, the effect produced on the mind of a 
late ingenious writer,* of whose little work, though it hear 
some marks of his customary love of paradox, we must at 
least confess, that it exposes, in a strong point of view, the 
poverty of that superficial religion which prevails in our 
day ; and that it throughout displays that happy perspicuity 
and grace, which so eminently characterize the composi- 
tions of its author. But after this willing tribute of com- 
mendation, we are reluctantly compelled to remark, that 
the work in question discredits the cause which it was 
meant to serve, by many crude and extravagant positions; 
a defect from which no one can be secure who forms a 
liasty judgment of a deep and comprehensive subject, the 
several relations of which have been imperfectly sur- 
veyed ; and above all, it must be lamented, that it treats 
the great question which it professes to discuss, rather as a 

*lti3 almost superflaoualo ii»m« Hx* Soamft Jenyiu. 
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matter of mere speculatioD, than as one wherein our ever- 
histing interests are involved. Surely the writer's object 
should have been, to convince his readers of their guilt still 
•more than of their ignorance, and to leave them impressed 
rather with a sense of their danger than of their folly. 

It were needless to multiply arguments in order to prove 
how criminal the voluntary ignorance, of which we have 
been speaking, must appear in the sight of God. It must 
be confessed by all, who believe that we are accountable 
creatures, and to such only the writer is addressing him- 
self, that we shall have to answer hereafter to the Almighty 
for all the means we have here enjoyed of improving our- 
selves, or of promoting the happiness of others. If, when 
summoned to give an account of our stewardship, we shall 
be called upon to answer for the use which we have made 
of our bodily organs, and of our means of relieving the wants 
of our fellow-creatures ; how much more for the exercise 
of the nobler faculties of our nature, of invention, memory, 
and judgment, and for our employment of every instrument 
and opportunity of diligent application, and serious reflec- 
tion, and honest decision ? And to what subject might 
we in all reason be expected to apply more earnestly, than 
to that wherein our own eternal interests are at issue ? 
When God of his goodness hath vouchsafed to grant us such 
abundant means of instruction, in that which we are most 
concerned to know, how great must be the guilt, and how 
awful the punishment of voluntary ignorance ! 

And why are we in this pursuit alone to expect knowl- 
edge without inquiry, and success without endeavour ? The 
whole analogy of nature inculcates a diflerent lesson ; and 
our own judgments in matters of temporal interest and 
worldly policy confirm the truth of her suggestions. Boun- 
tiful as is the hand of Providence, its gifts are not so be- 
stowed as to seduce us into indolence, but to rouse us to ex- 
ertion ; and no one expects to attain to the height of learn- 
ing, or arts, or power, or wealth, or military glory, without 
vigorous resolution, and strenuous diligence, and steady 

ferseverance. Yet we expect to be Christians without la- 
our, study or inquiry ! Tnis is the more preposterous, be- 
cause Christianity, being a revelation from God, and not the 
invention of man, discovering to us new relations, with their 
correspondent duties ; containing also doctrines, motives, 
and precepts, peculiar to itself; we cannot reasonably expect 
to hecome proMentB in it by the accideu\aiVBk^^I<^^^a%%:^ ^V 
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life, 18 one might leara iosensibly the maxims of woildljT 
policy, or a scheme of mere morals. 

The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures would discern 
er to us our past ignorance. We should cease to be de- 
ceived by superficial appearances, and to confound the 
gospel of Christ with the systems of philosophers; 
we should become impressed with the weighty truth, 
so much forgotten in the present day, that Christianity 
calls on us, as we value our immortal souls, not merely in 
general, to be reliflious and moral, but specially to believe 
the doctrines, imbibe the principles, and practise the precepts 
of Christ. It might be to run into too great length to 
confirm this position beyond dispute by express quotations 
from the word of Gk>d. And, not to anticipate what be- 
longs more properly to a subsequent part of the work, it 
may be sufficient here to remark in general, that Chris- 
tianity is always represented in Scripture as the grand, 
the unparalled instance of God's bounty to mankind. 
This unspeakable gift was graciously held forth in the 
original promise to our first parents ; it was predicted by 
a long-continued series of prophets ; the subject oF 
their prayers, inquiries, and longing expectations. In 
a world which opposed and persecuted them, it was their 
source of peace, ana hope, and consolation. At length it 
mpproachcd — the desire of all nations, — the long-expected 
Star announced its presence — a multitude of the heavenly 
host hailed its introduction, and proclaimed its character : 
** Olory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will to- 
warxls men/* The Gospel is every where represented in 
Scripture by such figures as are most strongly calculated to- 
impress on our minds a sense of its value ; it is spoken of as 
lignt from darkness, as release from prison, as deliverance 
from captivity, as life from death. ^' Lord, now lettest thou 
thr servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation !'' was the exclamation with which it was wel- 
comed by the pious Simeon ; and it was universally receiv- 
ed among the early converts with thankfulness and joy. At 
one time, the communication of it is promised as a reward ; 
at another, the loss of it is threatened as a punishment. 
And, short as is the form of prayer taught us by our blessed 
Saviour, the more general extension of the kingdom of 
Christ constitutes one of its leading petitions. 

With what exalted conceptions of the importance of 
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Christianity ought we to be filled by such descriptioDs as 
these ? Yet, in vain have we ^^ line upon liney and precept 
vpoD precept." — ^Thus predicted, thus prayed and longed 
for, thus announced, characterized, and rejoiced in, this hear- 
ty treasure, though poured into our lap in rich abundance, 
we scarcely accept. We turn from it coldly, or at best pos- 
sess it negligently as a thing of no estimation. But a due 
sense of its value would assuredly be impressed upon us by 
the diligent study of the word of God, that blessed repos- 
itoiy of heavenly truth and consolation. Thence it is that 
We are to learn what we ought to believe and what to 
practise. And, surely, one would think that much impor- 
^nity would not be requisite, to induce men to a perusal of 
the sacred volume. Reason dictates. Revelation commands 
^^" Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
Ood," — "Search the Scriptures," — " Be ready to give to 
^Very one a reason of the hope that is in you." Such are 
4]e declarations and injunctions of the inspired writers ; in- 
f Unctions confirmed by commendations of those who obey 
be admonition. Yet is it not undeniable that with the Bi* 
^le in our houses, we are ignorant of its contents ; and that 
:ience, in a great measure, it arises, that the bulk of the 
Christian world know so little, and mistake so greatly, in 
what regards the religion which they profess ? 

This is not the place for inquiring at large, whence it is 
that those who assent to the position, that the Bible is the 
word of God, and who profess to rest their hopes on the 
Christian basis, contentedly acquiesce in a state of such la* 
mentable ignorance. But it may not be improper here to 
touch on two kindred opinions ; from which, in the minds of 
the more thoughtful and serious, this acquiescence appears to 
derive much secret support. The one is, that it signifies 
Utile what a man believes ; look to his practice. The other 
(of the same family) that sincerity is all in aU, Let a man's 
opinions and conduct be what they may, yet, provided he 
be sincerely convinced that they are right, however the 
exigencies of civil society may require him to be dealt 
with among nien, in the sight of God he cannot be oriminal. 
It would detain us too long fully to set forth the various 
evils inherent in these favourite positions, of which it is 
surely not the least, that they are of unbounded applica- 
tion, comprehending within their capacious limits, most of 
the errors which have been received, and many of the most 
desperate crimes^ which have been perpetrated among men. 
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we hear, tnd have not heard them !'' Great indeed are oof 
opportunities, great also is our responsibility. Let us awake 
to a true sense of our situation. Every consideration if 

5 resented to us that can alarm our fears, or animate our inr 
astry. How soon may the brighlDess of our meridian son 
be darkened ! Or, should the long-suffering of GU>d still 
continue to us the mercies which we so much abuse, this 
will only aggravate our crime, and in the end enhance our 
punishment. The time of reckoning will at length arrive. 
And when finally summoned to the bar of God, to give an 
mccount of our stewardship, what plea can we have to urge 
in our defence, if we remain willingly and obstinately igno- 
rant of the way which leads to life, with such transcendant 
means of knowing it, and such urgent motives to its pur* 
suit? 
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CHAPTER n. 

eORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Sect. I. 
hade^te exceptions of the Corruption of Human Nature. 

After considering the defective notions of the impor^ 
tance of Christianitv in general, which prevail among the 
higher orders of proiessed Christians, the particular miscon- 
ceptions which first come under our notice, respect the coi^ 
niption and weakness of human nature. This is a topic on 
which it is possible that many into whose hands the present 
work shall fall, may not have bestowed much attention. 
If the case be so, it may be requisite to entreat them to 
lend a patient and a serious ear. The subject is of the 
deepest import Nor are we afraid of going too far when 
we assert, that it lies at the very root of all true religion, 
and is eminently the basis and ground-work of Christianity* 

So far as the writer has had an opportunity of remarkr 
initf the generality of professed Christians among the higher 
classes, either altogether overlook or deny, or at least great* 
W extenuate, the corruption and weakness here in question. 
tiler acknowledge indeed that there is, and ever has beea 
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11 Ibe world, a great portion of vice and wickedness ; that 
Qaukind have heen ever prone to sensuality and selfishness, 
in disobedience to the more refined and liberal principles of 
their nature ; that in all ages and countries, in public and in 
private life, innumerable instances have been afforded of 
ojipression, of rapacity, of cruelty, of fraud, of envy, and of 
i&alice. They own that it is too often in vain that you in- 
form Uie understanding, and convince the judgment They 
admit that you do not thereby reform the hearts of men. 
Though they know their duty, they will not practise it : no^ 
not even when you have forced them to acknowledge that 
the path of virtue is also that of real interest, and of solid 
enjoyment* 

These facts are certain ; they cannot be disputed ; and 
they are at the same time so obvious, that one would have 
thought the celebrated apophthegm of the Grecian sage, 
*' the majority are wicked,^' would scarcely have established 
his claim to intellectual superiority. 

But though these effects of human depravity are every 
where acknowledged and lamented, we must not expect to 
find them traced to their true origin. 

Causa latet, vis est notissima. 

Prepare yourself to hear rather of frailty and infirmity, 
t>f petty transgressions, of occasional failings, of sudden 
sunprisals, and of such other qualifying terms as may serve 
to keep out of view the true source of the evil, and, with- 
out shocking the understanding, may administer consolation 
to the pride of human nature. The bulk of professed 
Christians are used to speak of man as of a being, who^ 
naturally pure, and inclined to all virtue, is sometimes, al- 
most involuntarily, drawn out of the right course, or is over- 
powered by the violence of temptation. Vice with them 
is rather an accidental and temporary, than a constitutional 
and habitual distemper ; a noxious plant, which, though 
found to liv^ and even to thrive in the human mind, is not 
the natural growth and production of the soil. 

Far different is the humiliating language of Christianity. 
From it we learn that man is an apostate creature, fallen 
from his high original, degraded in his nature, and depraved 
in his faculties : indisposed to good, and disposed to evil ; 
prone to vice — ^it is natural and easy to him ; disinclined to 

• 
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Tirtae — it is difficult and laborious ; he is tainted with b!% 
not slightly and superficially, but radically and to the ntf 
core. That such is the Scripture account of mas, however 
mortifying the acknowledgment of it may be to oor pri^e, 
one would think, if this very carruption itself did not warp 
the jadgment, none would be hardy enough to attempt to 
controvert. I know nothing which brings home so forcibly 
to my own feelings the truth of this representation, as the 
consideration of what still remains to us of our primitive 
diguity, when contrasted with our pesent state of moral 
degradation — 

''Into what depth thoa seest, 
From what height fallen." 

Examine first with attention the natural powers and br 
culties of man — invention, reason, judgment, memory ; s 
mind ^' of laige discourse,'' " looking before and after," 
leviewing the past, thence determining for the present, and 
anticipating the future ; discerning, collecting, combining, 
comparing ; capable, not merely of apprehending, but of ad- 
miring, the beauty of moral excellence : with fear and hope 
to warm and animate ; with joy and sorrow to solace and 
•often ; with love to attach, with sympathy to harmonize, 
with courage to attempt, with patience to endure, and with 
the power of conscience, that faithful monitor within the 
breast, to enforce the conclusions of reason, and direct and 
regulate the passions of the soul. Truly we must pronounce 
liim ^^ majestic, though in ruin.'' " Happy, happy world !" 
ivould be the exclamation of the inhabitant of some other 
planet, on being told of a globe like ours, peopled with such 
creatures as these, and abounding with situations and ocea- 
aions to call forth the multiplied excellencies of their na- 
ture — *' Happy, happy world, with what delight must your 
great Creator and Governor witness your conduct, and what 
« glorious recompense awaits you when your term of proba- 
tion shaU have expired !" 

'< I hone, quo virtus tua te vocat : i pede fausto, 
Grandia latonis meritonim pnemia." 

But we have indulged too long in these delightful specu* 
lations; a sad reverse presents itself on our survey of the 
actual state of man ; when, from viewing his natural powers, 
we follow him into practiccy and see the uses to which' he 
i^pUes them. Take in the whole of the prospect, view him 
in every age, and climate, and nation, in every condition and 
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od of society. Where now do jou discover the charte* 
of his exalted nature ? '^ How is the gold become dim^ 
the fine gold changed ?" How is his reason clouded| 
iffections perverted, his conscience stupified ! How do 
r, and envy, and hatred, and revenge, spring up in hit 
ched bosom ! How is he a slave to the meanest of hit 
tites ! What fatal propensities does he discover to evil ! 
I inaptitude to good ! 

NeU awhile on the state of the ancient world ; not 
ly on that benighted part of it where all lay buried ia 
sh ignorance and barbarism, but on the seats of civil- 
and polished nations, on the empire of taste, and leam- 
and philosophy: yet in these chosen regions, with 
ever lustre the sun of science poured forth its rays, 
noral darkness was so thick ^' that it might be felt" 
•Id their sottish idolatries, their absurd superstitions, 
want of natural affection, their brutal excesses, their 
iling oppression, their savage cruelty ! Look not to 
.literate and the vulgar, but to the learned and refined, 
mot your ideas from the conduct of the less restrained, 
nore licentious ; you will turn away with disgust and 
e from the allowed and familiar habits of the decent 
he moral. St. Paul best states the facts, and furnishes 
xplanation : ^'Because they did not like to retain God 
leir knowledge, he gave them over to a reprobate 



•zempla dao, qus pravilatis humans vim animo meo luculentur 
mt, non proferre non possum. Alteram, decens ille Vir^ilius, alte- 
•icero, probus idem verique studiosus, suppeditat Virgilius^ imio- 
certe pasiorumYitara depicturas, ita incipit, 

^* Formof um pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim." 

3ro ia libro de Officiis primo, ubi de actionibus prout inter se apte et 
oientes sint, loci temporis, et agent is ratione habita, disserit, argu- 
im sic illustrat : ** Turpe est enim, valdeque vitiosuro, in re severa, 
io dignum, aut delicatum, aliquem inferre sermonem. Bene Peri- 
[uum haberet collegam in praetura Sophoclem poetam, hique de 
uni officio convenissent, et casu formosus puer pmteriret, dixisset- 
)phocles, puerum pulchrum Pericle ! At enim, inouit Pericles^ 
em Sophoclem decet non solum manus, sed etiam ocufos abstinen- 
bere. Atqui hoc idem Sophocles, si in athletarum probatione diz« 
uata reprehensione cana5«ei, tanta vis est, et lod et temporis," 
imodo sese res habuisse necesse est, cum vir antiquoruro prestan 
B adscribendus, philosophiam, iromo mores et officia tractans 
oceret! Qualemsibiipse virtutis norman proposuerat, satis liquet 
iter alia, jujia r^ehmsUme^ &c« et tanta vk e«l, &c. &c. 
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Now direct your view to another quarter, to the inhabit 
tants of a uew hemisphere, where the haneful practices and 
contagious example of the old world had never travelled. 
Stireljy among these children of nature we may expect to 
find tbo!:e virtuous tendencies, for which we have hitherto 
looked in rain ! Alas ! our search will still be fruitless f 
They arc represented by the historian of America, whose 
account is more favourable than those of some other great 
authorities, as^> being a compound of pride, indolence, sel- 
fishness, cunniiig, and cruelty ;* full of a revenge which 
nothing couM satiate, of a ferocity which nothing could 
soften ; strangers to the most amiable sensibilities of na* 
ture.l They, appeared incapable of conjugal affection, or 
parental fondness, or filial reverence, or social attach- 
ments ; uniting toe with their state of barbarism, many of 
the vices and weaknesses of polished society. Their hor- 
rid treatment of captives taken in war, on whose bodies 
they feasted, after putting them to death by the most cruel 
tortures, is so well known, that we may spare the disgust- 
ing recital. No commendable qualities relieve this glctomy 
picture, except fortitude, and perseverance, and zeal for 
the welfare of their little community; if this last quality, 
exercised and directed as it was, can be thought deserving 
of commendation. 

But you give up the heathen nations as indefensible, and 
wish rather to form your estimate of man from a view of 
countries which have been blessed with the light of Reve- 
lation. — True it is, and with joy let us record the conces- 
sion, Christianity has set the general tone of morals much 
higher than it was ever found in the Pagan world. She has 
every where improved the character of man, and multiplied 
the comforts of society, particularly to the poor and the 
weak, whom from the beginning she professed to take un- 
der her special patronage. Like her divine Author, ^' who 
sends his rain on the evil and on the good," she showers 
down unnumbered blessings on thousands who profit from 
her bounty, while they forget or deny her power, and set at 
nought her authority. Yet even in this more favoured sit- 
uation we shall discover too many lamentable proofs of the 
depravity of man. Nay, this depravity will now become 



* Robertson, Vol. iL p. 130. 

t Ibid. Book iv. Sect. 2. Head, Condition of Women, Vol. ii. 8?o. 
90,91. 
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n more apparent and less excusable. For what bars 
!8 it not DOW overleap ? Over what motives is it not now 
lorious? Consider well the superior light and advan- 
ss which we enjoy, and then appreciate the superior ob- 
tions which are imposed on us. Consider in how man j 
es our evil propensities are now kept from breaking 
:b, by the superior restraints under which vice is laid 
ong us by positive laws, and by the amended standard of 
die opinion ; and we may be assisted in conjecturing 
at force is to be assigned to these motives, by the dread- 
proofs which have been lately exhibited in a neighbour- 
country, that when their influence is withdrawn, the 
3t atrocious crimes can be perpetrated shamelessly and 
he face of 4ay« Consider then the superior excellence 
:>ur moral code, the new principles of obedience fur- 
led by the Gospel, and above all, the awful sanction 
ich the doctrines and precepts of Christianity derive. 
D the clear discovery of a future state of retribution, and 
n the annunciation of that tremendous day, ^' when we 
11 stand before the judgment-seat of Christ." Yet, in 
;e of all our knowledge, thus enforced and pressed home 
so solemn a notice, how little has been our progress in 
ae ? It has been by no means such as to prevent the 
ption, in our days, of various maxims of antiquity, 
ch, when well considered, too clearly establish the de- 
rlty of man. It may not be amiss to adduce a few in- 
ices in proof of this assersion. It is now no less ac- 
wledged than heretofore, that prosperity hardens the 
rt : that unlimited power is ever abused, instead of be- 
rendered the instrument of diffusing happiness ; that 
its of vice grow up of themselves, whilst those of virtue 
of slow and difficult formation ; that they who draw the 
St pictures of virtue, and seem most enamoured of her 
rms, are often the least under her influence, and by the 
est trifles are drawn aside from that line of conduct 
ch they most seriously recommend to others : that all 
takes place, though most of the pleasures of vice are 
e found with less alloy in the paths of virtue ; whilst, at 
same time, these paths aflbrd superior and more exqui- 
delights, peculiar to themselves, and are free from the 
ases and bitter remorse, at the price of which vicious 
ifications are so often purchased. 

; may suffice to touch very slightly on some other argu- 
its, which it would hardly be right to leave altogether 

8* 
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unnoticed. One of these, the justice of which, howevef 
denied by superficial moralists, parents of strict principles 
can abundantly testify, may be drawn from the perverse and 
froward dispositions perceivable in children, die correction 
of which too often baffles the most strenuous efforts of the 
wise and good. Another may be drawn from the various 
deceits we are apt to practise on ourselves, to which no one 
can be a stranger who has ever contemplated the operations 
of his own mind with serious attention. To the mfluence 
of this species of corruption it has been in a great degree 
owing, that Christianity itself has been too often disgraced. 
The gospel of peace has been turned into an engine of cru- 
elty, and amidst the bitterness of persecution, every trace 
has disappeared of the mild and beneficent spirit of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. In what degree must the taint have 
wrought itself into the frame, and corrupted the habit, when 
the most wholesome nutriment can be thus converted into 
the deadliest poison ! Wishing always to argue from sucb 
premises as are not only really sound, but from such as 
cannot even be questioned by those to whom this work is 
addressed, little was said in representing the deplorable 
state of the heathen world, respecting their defective and 
unworthy conceptions in what regards the Supreme Being, 
who even then " left not himself without witness, but 
gave them rain and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness." But surely to any who call themselves 
Christians, it may be justly urged as an astonish] eg instance 
of human depravity, that we ourselves, who enjoy the full 
light of Revelation ; to whom God has vouchsafed such 
clear discoveries of what we are concerned to know of his 
being and attributes ; who profess to believe '' that in him 
we live, and move, and have our being ;" that to him we 
owe all the comforts we here enjoy, and the offer of eter- 
nal glory, purchased for us by the atoning blood of his own 
Son, '' thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift ;" that 
we, thus loaded with mercies, should be continually charge- 
able with forgetting his authority, and being ungrateful 
for his benefits ; with slighting his gracious proposals, or at 
best receiving them with cold and unaffected hearts. 

But to put the question concerning the natural depravity 

of man to the severest test ; take the best of the human 

species, the watchful, self-denying Christian, and let him 

decide the controversy : not by inferences drawn from the 

practices of a tliioughtiess and dissolute world, but by an 
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appeal to bis personal experience. Go with him into his 
closet ; ask him his opinion of the corruption of the heart ; 
and he will tell you, tnat he is deeply sensible of its pow« 
er, for that he has learned it from much self-observation 
and long acquaintance with die working of his own mind. 
He will tell you, that every day strengthens this convic- 
tion ; yea, that hourly he sees fresh reason to deplore his 
want of simplicity in intention, his infirmity of purpose^ 
his low views, his selfish unworthy desires, his backward- 
ness to set about his duty, his languor and coldness in per- 
forming it : that he finds himself obliged continually to con- 
fess, that he feels within him two opposite principles, and 
that ^'^e cannot do the things that he would." He cries 
out in the language of the excellent Hooker : '' The little 
fruit which we have in holiness, it is, God knowetb, cor- 
rupt and unsound : we put no confidence at all in it, we 
challenge nothing in the world for it, we dare not call God 
to reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-books ; our con- 
tinual suit to him is, and must be to bear with our infirmi- 
ties, and pardon our offences." 

Such is the moral history, such the condition of man. 
The figures of the piece may vary, and the colouring may 
sometimes be of a darker, sometimes of a lighter hue ; but 
the principles of the composition, the grand outlines are ev- 
ery where the same. Wherever we direct our view, we 
discover the melancholy proofs of our depravity ; whether 
we look to ancient or modern times, to barbarous or civil- 
ized nations, to the conduct of the world around us, or to 
the monitor within the breast ; whether we read, or hear, 
or act, or think, or feel, the same humiliating lesson is for- 
ced upon us, 

Japiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

Now, when we look back to the picture which was for- 
merly drawn of the natural powers of man, and compare this 
his actual state with that for which, from a consideration of 
those powers, he seems to have been originally designed, 
how are we to account for the astonishing contrast ! Will 
frailty or infirmity, or occasional lapses, or sudden surprisals, 
or any such qualifying terms, convey an adequate idea of 
the nature of the distemper, or point out its cause ? How, 
on any principles of common reasoning, can we account for 
it^ but by conceiving that man^ since he came out of the 
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hands of his Creator^ has contracted a taint, and that the 
venom of this subtle poison has been communicated through- 
out the race of Adam, every where exhibiting incontestable 
marks of its fatal malignity ? Hence it has arisen, that the 
appetites deriving new strength, and the powers of reason 
and conscience being weakened, the latter have feebly and 
impotently pleaded against those forbidden indulgences 
which the former have solicited. Sensual gratifications and 
illicit a£fections have debased our nobler powers, and indis- 
posed our hearts to the discovery of God, and to the consid- 
eration of his perfections ; to a constant willing submission 
to his authority, and obedience to his laws. By a repetition 
of vicious acts, evil habits have been formed within us, and 
have rivetted the fetters of sin. Left to the consequences 
of our own folly, the understanding has grown darker, and 
the heart more obdurate ; reason has at length betrayed her 
trust, and even conscience herself has aided the delusion, 
till, instead of deploring our miserable condition, we have 
too often hugged our chains, and even gloried in our igno- 
minious lH)ndage. 

Such is the general account of the progress of vice, 
where it is suifered to attain to its full growth in the human 
heart. The circumstances of individuals indeed will be 
found to differ : to continue a figure so exactly descriptive of 
the case, the servitude of some is more rigorods than that 

' of others, their bonds more galling, their degradation more 
complete. Some too have for a while appeared almost to 
have escaped from their confinement; but none are alto- 
gether free ; all without exception, in a greater or less de- 
gree, bear about them more visibly or more concealed, the 
disgraceful marks of their captivity. 

Such, on a full and fair investigation, must be confessed 
to be the state of facts ; and how can this be accounted for 
on any other supposition, than that of some original taipt, 
some radical principle of corruption ? All other solutions are 
unsatisfactory,whilst the potent cause which has been assign- 
ed, does abundantly, and can alone sufficiently, account for 
the effect. It appears then, that the corruption of human na- 
ture is proved by the same mode of reasoning, as that which 
hath been deemed conclusive in establishing the existence 
of the principle of gravitation and in ascertaining its laws ; 
that the doctrine rests on that solid basis on which Newton 
hath raised the superstructure of his sublime philosophy ; 

ibat it is not a mere speculation *, an uucertain^ though per- 
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haps an ingenious theory, but tbe sure result of large and 
actual experiment ; deduced from incontestible facts, and 
still more fully approving its truth by harmonizing with the 
several parts, and accounting for the various phenomenay 
jarring otherwise, and inexplicable, of the great system of 
the universe. 

Here, however. Revelation interposes, and sustains the 
fallible conjectures of our unassisted reason. The Holy 
Scriptures speak of us as fallen creatures ; in almost every 

{»age we shall find something that is calculated to abate the 
oftiness, and silence the pretensions of man. ^^ The ima- 
gination of man's heart is evil from his youth.'' " What 
is man, that he should be clean ? and he which is born of 
a woman, that he should be righteous ?" '^ How much 
more abominable and filthy is man, who drinketh iniquity 
like water ?" " The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did un- 
derstand and seek God. They are all gone aside ; they 
are altogether become filthy : there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one." Who can say, I have made my heart 
clean, I am pure from my sin ?" The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked, who can know 
it ?" '' Behold, I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin 
hath my mother conceived me." " We were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others, fulfilling tbe desires of 
the flesh and of the mind." '' O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death!" — Pas- 
sages might be multiplied upon passages, which speak the 
same language, and these again might be illustrated and 
confirmed by various other considerations, drawn from the 
same sacred source ; such as those which represent a tho- 
rough change, a renovation of our nature, as being neces- 
sary to our becoming true Christians ; or which are sug- 
gested by observing that holy men refer their good disposi- 
tions and affections to the immediate agency of the Su- 
preme Being. 
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Sect. II. 
Evil SpirU. — Natural state of Man. 

But the word of God instnicts us that we hare to contend 
not only with our own natural depravity, hut with the pow- 
er of darkness, the Evil Spirit, who rules in the hearts of 
the wicked, and whose dominion we learn from Scripture to 
be so general, as to entitle him to the denomination of ^' the 
Prince of this world." There cannot he a stronger proof 
of the difference which exists between the religious system 
of the Scriptures, and that of the bulk of nominal Christians, 
than the proof which is afforded by the subject now in ques- 
tion. The existence and agency of the Evil Spirit, though 
80 distinctly and repeatedly affirmed in Scripture, are almost 
universally exploded in a country which professes to admit 
the authority of the sacred volume. Some other Doctrines 
of Revelation, the force and meaning of which are com- 
mouly in a great degree explained away, are yet conceded 
in general terms. But this seems almost on the point of be- 
ing universally abandoned, as a post no longer tenable. It 
is regarded as an evanesceut prejudice which it would now 
be a discredit to any man of understanding to believe. 
Like ghosts and witches and other phantoms, which haunt- 
ed the night of superstition, it cannot in these more en- 
lightened times stand the test of our severer scrutiny. To 
be suffered to pass away quietly, is as much as it can 
hope for ; and it might rather expect to be laughed off the 
stage as a just object of contempt and derision. 

But although the Scripture doctrine concerning the Evil 
Spirit is thus generally exploded, yet were we to consider 
the matter seriously and fairly, wc should probably find 
ground for believing that there is no better reason for its be* 
ing abandoned, than that many absurd stories, concerning 
spirits and apparitions, have been commonly propagated 
amongst weak and credulous people ; and that the Evil 
Spirit not being the object of our bodily eyes, it would argue 
the same weakness to give credit to the doctrine of its exis- 
tence and agency. But to be consistent with ourselves, we 
might almost as well, on the same principle, deny the reiEili* 
ty of all other incorporeal beings. What is there, in truth, 

in the doctriuc T^Uch is itt itself improbable, or which i» 
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i}ot confinned by analogy ? We see, in fact, that there are 
wicked men, enemies to God, and malignant towards their 
fellow-creatures, who take pleasure, and often succeed, in 
seducing others to the commission of eviL Why then 
should it be deemed incredible, that there may be spiritual 
intelligences of similar propensities, who may, in like man- 
ner, be permitted to tempt men to the practice of sin ? 
Surely we may retort upon our opponents the charge of ab- 
surdity, and justly accuse them of gross inconsistency, in 
admitting, without difficulty, the existence and operation of 
these qualities in a being like man, compounded of matter 
and spirit, and yet denying them in a purely spiritual be- 
ing, in direct contradiction to the authority of Scripture, 
which they allow to be conclusive, when they cannot pre- 
tend for a moment that there is any thing belonging to the 
nature of matter, to which these qualities naturally adhere. 
But it is needless to dilate further on a topic which, how- 
ever it may excite the ridicule of the inconsiderate, will sug- 
gest matter of serious apprehension to all who form their 
opinions on a sincere and impartial examination of the word 
of Gk>d, It fills up the measure of our natural misery and 
helplessness. Such then being our condition, thus deprav- 
ed and weakened within, and tempted from without, it 
may well fill our hearts with anxiety to reflect, ^' that Uie 
day will come," when ^^ the Heavens being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ;" 
^^ when the dead, small and great, shall stand before the 
tribunal of God," and we shall have to give account of all 
things done in the body. We are naturally prompted to 
tum^over the page of Revelation with solicitude, in order to 
discover the attributes and character of our Judge; but 
these only serve to turn painful apprehension into fixed and 
certain terror. 

First with regard to the attributes of our Judge. As all 
nature bears witness to his irresistible power, so we read in 
Scripture that nothing can escape his observation, or elude 
his discovery ; not only our actions, but our most secret 
cogitations are open to his view. ^^ He is about our path 
and about our bed, and spieth out all our ways." " The 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the ima- 
ginations of the thoughts." ^^ And he will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of theneart." 

Now hear his character^ and the rule of hi» awaio. 
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<^The Lord our Ood is a consuming fire, even ajealooi 
God.'^ — '' He is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity."— 
<<Tiie soul that sinneth, it shall die." — '< The. wages of 
sin is death." — '' Without holiness no man shall see Ae 
Lord." These positive declarations are enforced by these- 
counts which, for our warning, we read in sacred iustoiji 
of the terrible vengeance of the Almighty : Hu punishmest 
of ^' the angels who kept not their first estate, and whom 
he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness onto 
the judgment of the great day :" The fate of Sodom tnd 
Gomorrah : The sentence issued against the idolatrous nsr 
tions of Canaan, and of which the execution was assigned 
to the Israelites, by the express command of GU)d, at JQi&t 
own peril in case of disobedience : The ruin of Babylon, of 
Tyre, of Nineveh, and of Jerusalem, prophetically denoun- 
ced as the punishment of their crimes, and taking place in 
an exact and terrible accordance with the divine predictions. 
Surely these examples may suffice to confound that falla- 
cious confidence, which, presuming on the Creator's know- 
ledge of our weakness, and his disposition to allow for it, 
should allege, that instead of giving way to gloomy appre- 
hensions, we might throw ourselves, in full assurance of 
hope, on the infinite benevolence of the Supreme Being. 
It IS true, indeed, that with the threatenings of the word of 
God, there are mixed many gracious declarations of pardon, 
on repentance and thorough amendment. But alas ! who 
is there among us whose conscience must not reproach him 
with having trifled with the long-suffering of God, and with 
having but ill kept the resolutions of amendment which had 
been formed in the seasons of recollection and re- 
morse ? — And how is the disquietude naturally excited 
by such a retrospect, confirmed and heightened by passages 
like these ? ^^ Because I have called, and ye refused ; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my 
reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mocK 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as desola- 
tion, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me : for that they hated know- 
ledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lord." The ap- 
prehensions, which must be excited by thus reading the re- 
corded judgments and awful language of ScripturCi are coi^ 
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to the inquisitive and attentive mind by a close ob- 
on of the moral constitution of the world. In fact, 
; has been suggested of the final consequences of vice, 
iy analogous to what we may observe in the ordinary 
of human affairs ; from a careful survey of which it 
pear, that God hath established such an order of 
and effects, as, however interrupted here below, by 
ices and obstructions apparently of a temporary na- 
udly proclaim the principles of his moral government, 
>ngly suggest that vice and imprudence will . finally 
kte in misery.* Not that this species of proof was 
; for that which we must acknowledge, on weighing 
ience, to be a revelation from God, requires not the 
such a confirmation : but yet, as this accordance 
>e expected between the words and the works of the 
Imighty Being, it is no idle speculation to remark, 
i visible constitution of things, in the world around 
i in with the scriptural representations of the dreadful 
lences of vice, nay, even of what is commonly term- 
nsiderateness and imprudence. 

ch then be indeed our sad condition, what is to be 
Is there no hope ? Nothing left for us ^' but a fearful 
for of judgment, and fiery indignation, which shall 
the adversaries ?" Blessed be God ! we are not 
irrecoverably in this sad condition : '' Turn you to 
•ng hold, ye prisoners of hope ;" hear one who pro- 
lis designation, '^ to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind." 
rho have formed a true notion of their lost and help- 
te, will most gladly listen to the sound, and most 
estimate the value, of such a deliverance. And 
ippears the importance of not passing over in a cur- 
mner, those important topics of the original and su- 
ced corruption and weakness of man ; a discussion 
and humiliating to the pride of human nature, to 
;he mind listens with difficulty, nay, with a mixture 
T and disgust ; but well suited to our case, and like 
tasteful lessons of adversity, permanently useful in 
equences. It is here, never let it be forgotten, that 
idation must be laid ; otherwise our superstructure, 



* Vide BaUer's Analogy. 
9 
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whatever we may think of it, will one day prove loiteriDg 
and insecure. This therefore is not a metaphysical specu- 
lation, but a practical matter. Slight and superficial con- 
ceptions of our state of natural degradation, and of our in- 
sufficiency to recover from it by our own unassisted pow- 
ers, fall in too well with our natural inconsiderateness, and 
produce that fatal insensibility to the divine direatenings 
which we cannot but observe to prevail so generally. Hav- 
ing no due sense of the malignity of our disease, and of its 
dreadful issue, we do not set ourselves to work in earnest to 
obtain die remedy, and it can only be thus obtained ; for let 
it be remembered, that deliverance is not forced on t», but 
offered to u$ ; we are furnished indeed with every help, and 
are always to bear in mind, that we are unable of ourselves 
to will or to do rightly, but we are plainly admonished to 
** work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ;"— 
to be watchful, ^' because we are encompassed with dan- 
gers ;'' — to " put on the whole armour of God," because 
** we are beset with enemies." 

May we be enabled to shake off that lethargy which is so 
apt to creep upon us ! For this end, a deep practical con- 
viction of our natural depravity and weakness will be found 
of eminent advantage. As it is by this we must at first be 
roused from our fallacious security, so by this we must be 
kept wakeful and active unto the end. Let us therefore 
make it our business to have this doctrine firmly seated in 
our understandings, and radically implanted in our hearts. 
With a view to our conviction of the truth of this doctrine, 
we should seriously and attentively consider the firm grounds 
on which it rests. It is plainly made known to us by the 
light of nature, and irresistibly enforced on us by die dic- 
tates of our unassisted understandings. But lest there 
should be any so obstinately dull, as not to discern the force 
of the evidence suggested to our reason, and confirmed by 
all experience, or rather so heedless as not to notice it, the 
authoritative stamp of Revelation is superadded, as we 
have seen, to complete the proof; and we must therefore 
be altogether inexcusable, if we still remain unconvinced 
by stich an accumulated mass of argument. 

But it is not sufficient to assent to the doctrine, we must 

also feel it. To this end, let the power of habit be called 

ID to our aid. Let us accustom ourselves to refer to our 

natural depravity j as to their primaiy cause^ the sad instan- 
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ces of Tice and folly of which we read, or which we see 
around us, or to which we feel the propensities in our own 
bosoms ; ever vigilant and distrustful of ourselves, and 
looking with an eye of kindness and pity on the faults and 
infirmities of others, whom we should learn to regard with 
the same tender concern as that with which the sick are 
used to sympathize with those who are suffering under the 
fiame distemper. This lesson once well acquired, we shall 
feel the benefit of it in all our future progress ; and though 
it be a lesson whit;h we are slow to learn, it is one in which 
study and experience, the incidents of every day, and every 
fresh observation of the workings of our own hearts, will 
gradually concur to perfect us. Let it not, after all then, 
be our reproach, and at length our ruin, that these abun- 
dant means of instruction are possessed in vain. 



Sect. III. 
Corruption of Human Nature. — Objection, 

But there is one difficulty still behind, more formidable 
than all the rest. The pride of man is loth to be humbled. 
Forced to abandon the plea of innocence, and pressed so 
closely that he can no longer escape from the conclusion to 
which we would drive him, some more bold objector facet 
about and stands at bay, endeavouring to justify what he 
cannot deny. "Whatever I am," he contends, "lam 
what my Creator made me. I inherit a nature, you your- 
self confess, depraved, and prone to evil : how then can 
I withstand the temptations to sin by which I am environ- 
ed ? If this plea cannot establish my innocence, it must 
excuse or at least extenuate my guilt. Frail and weak as I 
am, a Being of infinite justice and goodness will never try 
me by a rule, which, however equitable in the case of 
creatures of a higher nature, is altogether disproportionate 
to mine.'' 

Let not my readers be alarmed ! The writer is not going 
to enter into the discussion of the grand question concern- 
ing the origin of mortd evil, or to attempt to reconcile its 
existence and consequent punishment with the acknow-. 
lodged attributes and perfections of God. These are ques- 
tions, of which, if one may judge from the little success 
with which the acutestandprofound6stce^oiiet^\k%i^^\^^^'^ 
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ever labouring to solve the difficulties they coDtain, the full 
and clear comprehension is above the intellect of man. 
Yet, as the objection above mentioned is sometimes heard 
from the mouths of professed Christians, it must not be 
J>as8ed by without a few short observations. 

Were the language in question to be addressed to Hfr by 
an avowed sceptic, though it might not be very difficult to 
expose to him the futility of his reasonings, we should'al- 
most despair of satisfying him of the soundness of our own. 
We should perhaps suggest impossibilities, which migbt 
stand in the way of such a system as he would establish : 
arguing from concessions which he would freely make, we 
might indeed point out wherein his pre-conceptions concern- 
ing the conduct of the Supreme Being, had been in fact al- 
ready contradicted, particularly by the undeniable existence 
of natural or moral evil : and if thus proved erroneous in one 
instance, why might they not be so likewise in another! 
But though by these and similar arguments we might at length 
silence our objector, we could not much expect to bring him 
over to our opinions. We should probably do better, if we 
were to endeavour rather to draw him off from those dark 
and slippery regions, slippery in truth they are to every hu- 
man foot, and to contend with him, where we might tread 
with firmness and freedom on sure ground, and in the light 
of day. Then we might fairly lay before him all the various 
arguments for the truth of our holy religion ; arguments 
which have been sufficient to satisfy the wisest, and the best, 
and the ablest of men. We might afterwards insist on the 
abundant confirmation Christianity receives from its being 
exactly suited to the nature and wants of man ; and we 
might conclude with fairly putting it to him, whether all this 
weight of evidence were to be overbalanced by one difficulty, 
on a subject so confessedly high and mysterious, consider- 
ing too that he must allow we see but a part, O how small 
a part ! of the universal creation of God, and that our facul- 
ties are wholly incompetent to judge of the schemes of his 
infinite wisdom. This, if the writer may be permitted to 
offer his own judgment, is, at least in general, the best 
mode, in the case of the objection we are now considering, 
of dealing with unbelievers ; and to adopt the contrary plan, 
seems somewhat like that of any one, who, having to con- 
vince some untutored Indian of the truth of the Copernican 
system, instead of beginning with plain and simple proposi- 
tions, and leading him on to what is more abstruse andT^e* 
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iDote^ should State to him at the outset some startling prob- 
lems, to which the understandiDg can only yield its slow as- 
vent, when constrained by the decisive force of demonstra- 
tion. The novice, instead of lending himself to such a 
mistaken method of instruction, would turn away in disgust, 
and be only hardened against his preceptor. But it must 
be remembered, that the present work is addressed to those 
who acknowledge the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
And in order to convince all these that there is, somewhere 
or other, a fallacy in our objector's reasoning, it will be suf- 
ficient to establish, that, though the word of God clearly as- 
serts the justice and goodness of the Supreme Being, and 
also the natural depravity of man, yet it no less clearly lays 
down, that this natural depravity shall never be admitted 
as an excuse for sin, but that '^ they which have done evil, 
shall rise to the resurrection of damnation." — *' That the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people that for- 
get God." And it is worthy of remark, that, as it is for 
9ie very purpose of more effectually silencing those unbe- 
lieving doubts which are ever springing up in the human 
heart, our blessed Saviour, though the messenger of peace 
and good will to man, has again and again repeated these 
awfiil denunciations. 

Nor are the Holy Scriptures less clear and full in guard- 
ing us against supposing our sins, or the dreadful consequen- 
ces of them, to be chargeable on God. — '' Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God : for God can- 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man :" 
'' The Lord is not willing that any should perish." And 
in other passages, where the idea is repelled as injurious to 
his character, — '' Have I any pleasure at all that the wick- 
ed should die ? saith the Lord God ; and not that he should 
return from his ways, and live ?" " For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God." In- 
deed almost every page of the word of God contains some 
warning or invitation to sinners ; and all these, to a consid- 
erate mind, must be unquestionable proofs of our present 
position. 

It has been the more necessary not to leave unnoticed 
the objection which we have been now refuting, because, 
where not admitted to such an unqualified extent as alto- 
gether to ta^e away the moral responsibility of man, and 
when not avowed in the daring language in which it has 
been abore stated 3 it may frequently be observed to exist ia 

9* 
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tn inferior degree : and ofteD, when not distinctly formed in* 
to sIm^ it lurks in secret, diffusing a general cloud of doubt 
or unbelief; or lowering our standard of right, or whisper- 
iBf fidlaeious comfort, and producing a ruinous tranquillity. 
It IS of the utmost importance to remark, that though the 
Holv Scriptures so clearly state the natural corruption and 
weakness of man, yet they never, in the remotest degree, 
countenance, but throughout directly oppose, the supposi- 
tion, to which we are often too forward to listen, that onr 
natural corruption and weakness will be admitted as lowe^ 
ing the demands of divine justice, and in some sort palliat- 
ing our transgressions of the laws of Grod. It would not be 
difficult to show that such a notion is at war with the whole 
scheme of redemption by the atonement of Christ But 
perhaps it may be enough, when any such suggestions as 
those which we are condemning force themselves into the 
imaj^ination of a Christian, to recommend it to him to si- 
lence them by what is their best practical answer — ^that if 
our natural condition be depraved and weak, our tempta- 
tions numerous and our Almighty Judge infinitely holy, yet 
that the offers of pardon, grace, and strength to penitent 
sinners, are universal and unlimited. Let it not however 
surprise u$« if in all this there seem to be involved difficul- 
ties which we cannot fully comprehend. How many such 
present themselves on all sides ! Scarcely is there an object 
around us, that does not afford endless matter of doubt and 
argument. The meanest reptile which crawls on the earth, 
nav^ every herb and flower which we behold, baffles the 
imbecilitv of our limited inquiries. All nature calls upon 
us to be liumble. Can it then be surprising if we are at a 
loss on this question, which respects, not the properties of 
matter, or of numbers, but the councils and ways of him 
whose '' understanding is infinite ;" '^ whose judgments are 
declared to be unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
out ?" In this our ignorance, however, we may calmly re- 
pose ourselves on his own declaration, '^ that though clouds 
and darkness are round about him, yet righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne." Let it also be 
remembered, that if in Christianity some things are diffi" 
cult, that which we are most concerned to know, is plain 
and obvious. To this it is true wisdom to attach ourselves, 
assenting to what is revealed, where it is above our cobi- 
prehension (we do not say contrary to our reason,) and be- 
Jierijig it on the credit of what is clearly discerned, and 
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letorily established. Id truth, we are all perhaps too 
pluoge into depths, which it is beyond our power to 
1 ; and it was to warn us against this very error, that 
spired writer, having threatened the people, whom 
ad selected as the objects of his special favour, with 
ost dreadful punishments, if they should forsake the 
' the Lord, and having introduced surrounding nations 
ing the meaning of the severe infliction, winds up the 
with this instructive admonition : ^' Secret things 
r unto the Lord our God : but those which are revetd- 
ong unto us, and to our children for ever, that we 

all the words of this law." 

any one who is seriously impressed with a sense of the 

1 state in which we are here placed, a short and uncer- 
pace in which to make our peace with God, and this 
ipan of life followed by the last judgment, and an eter- 
f unspeakable happiness or misery, it is indeed an aw- 
id an affecting spectacle, to see men thus busying 
elves in vain speculations of an arrogant curiosity, and 
I with their dearest, their everlasting interests. It is 
feeble illustration of this exquisite folly to compare it 
\ conduct of some convicted rebel, who, when brought 
\ie presence of his sovereign, instead of seizing the 
on to sue for mercy, should even treat with neglect and 
mpt the pardon which should be offered to him, and 
ntly employ himself in prying into his sovereign's de- 
and criticising his counsels. But our case, too simi- 
it is to that of the convicted rebel, differs from it in 

prand particular, that at the best his success must be 
tain, ours, if it be not our own fault, is sure ; and 
, on the one hand, our guilt is unspeakably greater 
ihat of any rebel against an earthly monarch, so on the 
, we know that our sovereign ^' is long-suffering, and 
to be entreated :" more ready to grant forgiveness than 
ask it. Well then may we adopt the language of the 



What better can we do, than prostrate fall 

Before him reverent ; and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg ; with tears 

Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow imfeigned, and humiliation meek f Mxltom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHIEF DEFECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE 
BULK OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, IN WHAT RE- 
GARDS OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, AND THE HOLT 
SPIRIT,-— WITH A DISSERTATION CONCERNING THE 
USE OF THE PASSIONS IN RELIGION. 

Sect. I. 

Inadequate conceptions concerning our Saviour and the Holy 

Spirit, 

That ^^ God so loved the world, as of his tender mercy 
to give his only Son Jesi^s Christ for our redemption :" 

That our hlessed Lord willingly left the glory of the Fa- 
ther, and was made man : 

That " he was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief:" 

That " he was wounded for our transgressions ; that he 
was bruised for our iniquities :" 

That ^4he Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all :" 

That at length '^ he humbled himself even to the death 
of the cross, for us miserable sinners ; to the end that all 
who with hearty repentance and true faith, should come to 
him, might not perish, but have everlasting life :" 

That he ^' is now at the right hand of God, making inter- 
cession" for his people : 

That " being reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
we may come boldly unto the throne of grace, to obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of need :" 

That our heavenly Father '< will surely give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him :" 

That " the Spirit of God must dwell in us ;" and that 
" if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is non? of 
his :" 

That by this diviae influence " we are to be renewed ia 
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knowledge after tke image of him who created us," and 
^' to be filled with the fmits of righteousness, to the praise 
of the glory of his grace ;" — that '' being thus made meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light," we shall sleep in 
the Lord ; and that when the last trumpet shall sound, this 
corruption shall put on incorruption — and that being at 
length perfected after his likeness, we shall be admitted 
into his heavenly kingdom. 

These are the leading doctrines concerning our Saviour, 
and the Holy Spirit, which are taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and held by the Church of England. The truth of 
them, agreeably to our general plan, will be taken for grant- 
ed. Few of those, who have been used to join in the es- 
tablished form of worship, can have been, it is hoped, so 
inattentive, as to be ignorant of these grand truths, which 
are to be found every where dispersed throughout our ex- 
cellent Liturgy. Would to God it could be presumed, with 
equal confidence, that all who assent to them in terms, dis- 
cern in the understanding their force and excellency, and 
feel their power In the afiectioos, and their transforming 
influence in the heart. What lively emotions are they cal- 
culated to excite in us of deep self- abasement, and abhor- 
rence of our sins ; together with humble hope, and firm 
faith, and heavenly joy, and ardent love, and active unceas- 
ing gratitude ! 

But here, it is to be feared, will be found a grand defect 
in the religion of the bulk of professed Christians ; a defect 
like the palsy at the heart, which, while in its first attack^ 
it changes but little the exterior appearance of the body, 
extinguishes the internal principle of heat and motion, and 
soon extends its benumbing influence to the remotest fibres 
of the frame. This defect is closely connected with that 
which was the chief subject of the last chapter : *' they 
that be whole need* not a physician, but they that are sick." 
Had we duly felt the burden of our sins, accompanied with 
a deep conviction that the weight of them must finally sink 
us into perdition, our hearts would have danced at the 
sound of the gracious invitation, '^ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
But in those who have scarcely felt their sins as any incum- 
brance, it would be mere affectation to pretend to very ex- 
alted conceptions of the value and acceptableness of the 
proffered deliverance. This pretence acco.rdingly> is sel- 
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dom now kept up ; and the most superficial obseireri com^ 
pariaf the aentiinents and views of the bulk of the Chris- 
tian world| with the articles still retained in their creed, and 
with the strong language of Scripture, must be struck with 
the amaiing disproportion. 

To pass over the throng from whose minds religion is 
altogether excluded by the business or the vanities of 
life, how is it with the more decent and moral ? To what 
eriterion shall we appeal ? Are their hearts really filled 
with these things, and warmed by the love which they are 
adapted to inspire ? Then surely their minds are apt to 
atray to them almost unseasonably ; or at least to hasten 
back to them with eagerness, when escaped from the es- 
trangement imposed by the necessary cares and business of 
life. He was a masterly describer of human nature, who 
thus portrayed the characters of an un dissembled affec- 
tion: 

'* Unstaid and fickle in all other things, 

Save in the constant image of the object 

That is beloved." Shakespeare. 

" And how,'' it may be perhaps replied, " do you know, 
but that the minds of these people are thus occupied ? 
Can you look into the bosoms-of men .^" Let us appeal to 
a test to which we resorted in a former instance. '^ Out 
of the abundance of the heart," it has been pronounced, 
^' the mouth speaketh." Take these persons then in some 
well selected hour, and lead the conversation to the sub- 
ject of Religion. The utmost that can be effected is, to 
bring them to talk of the things in gross. They appear 
lost in generalities ; there is nothing precise and determi- 
nate, nothing which implies a mind used to the contempla- 
tion of its object. In vain you strive to bring them to 
speak on that topic, which one might expect to be ever up- 
permost in the hearts of redeemed sinners. They elude 
all your endeavours ; and if you make mention of it your- 
self, it is received with no very cordial welcome at least, ' 
if not with unequivocal disgust : it is at the best, a forced 
and formal discussion. The excellence of our Saviour's mo- 
ral precepts, the kindness and simplicity, the self-denial and 
unblemished purity of his life, his patience and meekness 
in the hour of death, cannot indeed be spoken of but with 
admiration, when spoken of at all, as they have often ex- 
ported UAwilling praise from the most daring and malignant 
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infiddfl. Bat are not these mentioned as qualities in the 
abstract^ rather than as the perfections and liDeaments of 
oar patron and benefactor and friend, " who loved us, and 
gave himself for us :" of him " who died for our ofleuces, 
and rose again for our justification ;'^ " who is even now 
at the right hand of God, making intercession for us ?" 
Who would think that the kiodoess, and humanity, and 
self-denial, and patience in suffering, which we so drily 
commend, had been exerted towards ourselves, in acts of 
more than finite benevolence, of which we were to derive 
the benefit; in condesceusions and labours submitted to 
for our sakes ; in pain and ignominy endured for our de- 
liverance ? 

But these grand truths are not suffered to vanish alto- 
gether from our remembrance. Thanks to the compilers 
of our Liturgy, more thau to too many of the occupiers of 
our pulpits, they are forced upon our notice in their just 
bearings and connections, as often as we attend the service 
of the church. Yet is it too much to affirm, that, though 
there entertained with decorum, as what belong to the day 
and place, and occupation, they are yet too generally heard of 
with little interest ; like the legendary tales of some venera- 
ble historian, or like other transactions of great antiquity, 
if not of doubtful credit ; which, though important to our 
ancestors, relate to times and circumstances so different 
from our own, that we cannot be expected to take any 
great concern in them ? We hear them therefore with ap- 
parent indifference ; we repeat them almost as it were by 
rote, assuming by turns the language of the deepest humi- 
liation and of the warmest thankfulness, with a calm unal- 
tered composure ; and when the service of the day is end- 
ed, they are dismissed altogether from our thoughts till, 
on the return of another Sunday, a fresh attendance on pub- 
lic worship gives occasion for the renewed expressions of 
our periodical humility and gratitude. In noticing such 
lukewarmness as this, surely the writer were to be pardon- 
ed if he were to be betrayed into some warmth of condem- 
nation. The Unitarian and Socinian, indeed, who deny, 
or explain away the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, may 
be allowed to feel these grand truths, and to talk of them 
with little emotion. But in those who profess a sincere 
belief in them, this coldness is insupportable. The greatr 
eat possible services of man to man must appear contempti- 
ble, when compared with ^'the unspeakable mercies of 
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Christ :'' mercies so dearly bought, so freely bestowed-^a 
deliversDce from eternal misery — the gift of a '^ crown of 
glory that fadeth not away." Yet what judgment should 
we form of such conduct, as is here censured, in the case 
of any one, who had received some signal services from a 
fellow-creature ? True love is^n ardent and an active prin- 
ciple ; a cold, a dormant, a phlegmatic gratitude, are con- 
tradictions in terms. When these generous affections real- 
Iv exist in us in vigour, are we not ever fond of dwelling on 
the value, and enumerating the merits, of our benefactor ? 
How are we moved when any thing is asserted to his dis- 
paragement ! How do we delight to tell of his kindness ! 
With what pious care do we preserve any memorial of 
him, which we may happen to possess ! How gladly do we 
seize any opportunity of rendering to him, or to those who 
are dear to him, any little good offices, which, though in 
themselves of small intrinsic worth, may testify the sinceri- 
ty of our thankfulness ! The very mention of his name will 
cheer the heart, and light up the countenance ! — ^And if he 
be now no more, and if he had made it his dying request, 
that, in a way of his own appointment, we would occasion- 
ally meet to keep the memory of his person, and of his 
services, in lively exercise ; how should we resent the idea 
of failing in the performance of so sacred an obligation ! 

Such are the genuine characters, such the natural work* 
ings, of a lively gratitude. And can we believe, without 
doing violence to the most established principles of human 
nature, that where the effects are so different, the internal 
principle is in truth the same ? 

If the love of Christ be thus languid in the bulk of nomi- 
nal Christians, their joy and trust io him cannot be expect- 
ed to be very vigorous. Here again we find reason to re- 
mark, that there is nothing distinct, nothing specific, no- 
thing which implies a mind acquainted with the nature of 
the Christian's privileges, and familiarized with their use ; 
habitually solacing itself with the hopes held out by the 
Gospel, and animated by the sense of its high endowments, 
and its glorious reversion. 

The doctrine of the sanctifying operations of the Holy 
Spirit appears to have met with still worse treatment. It 
would be to convey a very inadequate idea of the scantiness 
of the conceptions on this head, of the bulk of the Chris- 
tian world, to affirm merely, that they are too little con- 
jcious of the inefficacy of their own unassisted endeavours 
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ifier holiness of beart and life, and that they are not daily 
employed in humbly and diligently using the appointed 
iDeans for the reception and cultivation of the divine assist- 
loce. We should hardly go beyond the truth in asserting, 
that for the most part their notions on this subject are so 
confused and faint, that they can scarcely be said in any 
fair sense to believe the doctrine at all. 

The writer of these sheets is by no means unapprized oC 
the objections which he may expect from those whose 
opinions he has been so freely condemning. He is prepar- 
ed to hear it urged, '^ that often, where there have been 
the strongest pretences to the religious affections, there has 
been little or nothing of the reality of them ; and that, even 
omitting the instances, which however have been but too 
frequent, of studied hypocrisy, those affections which have 
assumed to themselves the name of religious, have been 
merely the flights of a lively imagination, or the working of 
a heated brain ; in particular, that this love of our Saviour, 
which has been so warmly recommended, is no better than 
a vain fervour, which dwells only in the disordered mind of 
the enthusiast : that Religion is of a more steady nature ; of 
• naore sober and manly quality ; and that she rejects with 
scorn, the support of a mere feeling so volatile and indeter- 
minate, so trivial and useless, as that with which we would 
associate her ; a feeling varying in different men, and even 
in the same man at different times, according to the acci- 
dental flow of the animal spirits ; a feeling, of which it may 
perhaps be said, we are from our very nature hardly sus- 
ceptible towards an invisible Being." 

** As to the operations of the Holy Spirit," it may pro- 
bably be further urged, " It is perhaps scarcely worth while 
to spend much time in inquiring into the theory, when, in 
practice at least, it is manifest, that there is no sure criterion 
whereby any one can ascertain the reality of them, even in 
his own case, much less in that of another. All we know is, 
that pretenders to these extraordinary assistances, have never 
been wanting to abuse the credulity of the vulgar, and to try 
the patience of the wise. From the canting hypocrites and 
wild fanatics of the last century,to their less dangerous, chief- 
ly because less successful, descendants of the present day, we 
hear the same unwarranted claims, the same idle tales, the 
same low cant ; and we may discern not seldom the sqlov^ 

10 
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mean artifices and mercenary ends* The doctrine, to say 
the best of it, can only serve to favour the indolence oT 
man ; while professing to furnish him with a compendious 
method of becoming vnse and good, it supersedes the ne- 
cessity of his own personal labours. Quitting therefore all 
such slothful and cnimerical speculationS| it is true wisdom 
to attach ourselves to what is more solid and practical ; to 
the work, which you will not deny to be sumcienUy diffi- 
cult to find us of itself full employment, the work of rectify-' 
ing the disorders of the passions, and of implanting and cuL- 
tivating the virtues of me moral character." — ^* It is the 
service of the understanding which God requires of us, 
which you would degrade into a mere matter of bodily tem- 
perament, and imaginary impulses. You are contending 
for that, which, not only is altogether unworthy of our Dv 
vine Master, but which, with considerate men, has ever 
brought his religion into suspicion and disrepute, and, un- 
der a show of honouring him, serves only to injure and dis* 
credit his cause." Our objector, warming as he proceeds^ 
will perhaps assume a more impatient tone. '' Have not 
these doctrines," he may exclaim, '' been ever perverted 
to purposes the most disgraceful to the Religion of Jesus ? 
If you want an instance, look to the standard of the inquisi- 
tion, and behold the pious Dominicans torturing their mise- 
rable victims for the love of Christ.* Or would you rather 
see the effects of your principles on a larger scale, and by 
wholesaUj if the phrase may be pardoned, cast your eyes 
across the Atlantic, and let your zeal be edified by the holy 
activity of Cortez and Pizarro, and their apostles of the 
western hemisphere ? To what else have been owing the 
extensive ravages of national persecutions, and religious 
wars and crusades ; whereby rapacity, and pride, and cru- 
elty, sheltering themselves under the mask of this specious 
principle, have so often afflicted the world ? The Prince of 
!reace has been made to assume the port of a ferocious con- 
queror, and, forgetting the message of good-will to men, has 
issued forth, like a second Scourge of Sie £arth,t to plague 
and desolate the human species." 
That the sacred name ^of Religion has been too often 



* This was the motto on their baaner. 

t Title of Attilla, a king of the Huns, whose defljplating ravages are well 
known. 
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proititated Co the most detestable purposes ; that furious bi- 
fote and bloody persecutors, and sel^interested hypocrites, 
tf ill qualities and dimensions, from the rapacious leader of 
Vk trmy, to the canting oracle of a congregation, have false- 
)f called themselves Christians, are mdancholy and humil- 
iiting truths, which (as none can so deeply lament them) 
Bone will more readily admit than they who best under* 
ftaod the nature of Christianity, and are most concerned for 
ker honour. We are ready to acknowledge also, without 
diqpute, that the religious affections, and the doctrine of di- 
vine assistance, have at all times been more or less disgrac- 
ed by the false pretences and extravagant conduct of wild 
ftnati<^ and brain-sick enthusiasts. AH this, however, is 
only as it happens in other instances, wherein the depravity 
of man perverts the bounty of God. Why is it here only to 
be made an argument, that there is danger of abuse ? So 
is there also in the case of every operative principle, whe- 
ther in the natural or moral world. Take, for an instance, 
the powers and properties of matter. These were doubt- 
less designed by Providence for our comfort and well-be- 
ing ; yet they are often misapplied to trifling purposes, 
and stul more frequently turned into so many agents of mis- 
ery and death. On this fact, indeed, is founded the well- 
knowa maxim, not more trite than just, that '^ the best things 
when Gomipted become the worst ;^' a maxim which is pecu- 
liarly just in the instance of Religion. For in this case it is 
not merely, as in some others, that a great power, when 
mischievously applied, must be hurtful in proportion to its 
strength : but that the very principle, on which in general we 
depend for restraining and retarding the progress of evil, 
not only ceases to interpose any kindly check, but is pow- 
erfully active in the opposite direction. But will you 
therefore discard Religion altogether ? It is upon this very 
ground, that the Infidels of a neighbouring country have 
lately made war against Christianity ; with what effects the 
world has not now to learn. But suppose Religion were 
discarded, then liberty remains to plague the world; a 
power which, though, when well employed, the dispenser 
of light and happiness, has been often proved, eminently 
proved, in the instance of a neighbouring country, to be 
capable, when abused, of becoming infinitely mischievous. 
Well then, extinguish Liberty. Then what more abused 
by false pretenders, than Patriotism? Well, extinguish. 
PatriotissL Bujt then the wicked career to which we have 
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adverted, must have been cbecked but for Courage. Blot 
out Courage — and so might you proceed to extinguish one 
by one, Reason, and Speech, and Memory, and all the dis- 
criminating prerogatives of man. But perhaps more than 
enough has been already urged in reply to an objection, 
which is built on ground so indefensible, as that which 
would equally warrant our condemning any physical or mo* 
ral faculty altogether, on account of its being occasionaNj 
abused. 

As to the position of our opponent, that there is no way 
whereby the validity of any pretensions to the religious af- 
fections may be ascertained ; it must partly be admitted. 
Doubtless we are not able always to read the hearts of men, 
and to discover their real characters ; and hence it is, that 
we in some measure lie open to the false and hypocritical 
pretences which are brought forward against us so trium- 
phantly. But then these pretences no more prove all sim- 
ilar claims to be founded in falsehood and hypocrisy, than 
there having been many false and interested pretenders to 
wisdom and honesty, would prove that there can be no such 
thing as a wise or an honest man. We do not argue thus but 
where our reason is under a corrapt bias. Why should we 
be so much surprised and scandalised, when these impos- 
tors are detected in the church of Christ ? It is no more 
than our blessed Master himself taught us to expect ; and 
when the old difficulty is stated, '' Didst thou not sow 
good seed in thy field, whence then hath it tares ?" his owq 
answer furnishes the best solution — '^an enemy hath 
done this." — Hypocrisy is indeed detestable, and en- 
thusiasm sufficiently mischievous to justify our guarding 
against its approaches with jealous care. Yet it may not 
be improper to take this occasion for observing, that we are 
now and then apt to draw too unfavourable conclusions 
from unpleasant appearances, which may perhaps be chief- 
ly or altogether owing to gross or confused conceptions, or 
to a disgusting formality of demeanor, or to indeterminate, 
low, or improperly familiar expressions. The mode and 
language, in which a vulgar man will express himself on 
the subject of Religion, will probably be vulgar, and it is 
difficult for people of literature and refinement not to be 
unreasonably shocked by such vulgarities. But we should 
at least endeavour to correct the rash judgments which we 
may be disposed to form on these occasions, and should 
Jearn to recognize and to prize a sound texture and just 
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coofigonition though disguised beneath a homely or un- 
cooth drapery. It was an Apostle who declared that he 
hdcome to the learned and accomplished Grecians, ''not 
^tik excellency of speech, or the wisdom of ^.ords." 
From these he had studiously abstained, lest he should 
iare seemed to owe his success rather to the graces of or- 
ttory, than to the efficacy of his doctrines, and to the divine 
power with which they were accompanied. Even in our 
own times, when the extraordinary operations and miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Spirit having ceased, the necessity 
of study and preparation, and of attention to manner at 
well as matter, in order to qualify men to become teachers 
of religion, are no longer superseded, it is no more than an 
act of justice explicitly to remark, that a body of Chris- 
tians, which, from the peculiarly offensive grossnesses of 
language in use among them, bad, not without reason, ex- 
cited suspicions of the very worst nature, have since re- 
claimed their character,* and have perhaps excelled all 
mankind in solid and unequivocal proofs of the love of 
Christ, and of the most ardent, and active, and patient zeal 
in his service. It is a zeal tempered with prudence, soft- 
ened with meekness soberly aiming at great ends by 
the gradual operation of well-adapted means, supported by 
a courage which no danger can intimidate, and a quiet con^ 
stancy which no hardships can exhaust 



Sect. II. 

On the Admission of the Passions into ReUgions 

The objection of our opponent, that, by insisting on the 
obligation of making our blessed Saviour the object of our 
affections, we are degrading our religious services, and are 
substituting a set of mere feelings in place of the worship of 
the understanding, is an objection which deserves our most 
serious consideration. If it be just, it is decisive ; for ouis^ 
must be unquestionably '' a reasonable service." The ob-^ 

'*' Vide the Testimony of the West India Merchants to the Moravians^ 
iathe Report of the Privy Council on the Slave Trade* 

IQ* 
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j«ctor mutt metiiy either, that thcf e affections are unreason* 
able in themselvesi or that they are misplaced in Religion. 
He can scarcely, however, intend that tne affections are in 
their ovf n nature unreasonable. To suppose him to main- 
tain this position, were to suppose him ignorant of what 
every school-boy knows of the mechanism of the human 
mind. We shall take it for granted, that this cannot be 
his meaning, and proceed to examine the latter part of the 
alternative. Here also it may either be intended, that the af- 
fections are misplaced in religion generally, or that our 
blessed Saviour is not the proper object of them. 

This notion of the affections being out of place in Reli- 
gion, is indeed an opinion which appears to be generally pre- 
valent. The affections are regarded as the strong holds of 
enthusium. It is therefore iudged most expedient to act, 
as prudent generals are used to do, when they raze the 
fortress, or spike the cannon, which are likely to fall into the 
hands of an enemy. Mankind are apt to be the dupes of 
misapplied terms ; and the progress of the persuasion now 
in question, has been considerably aided by an abuse of lan- 

fuaffe not sufficiently checked in its first advances, where- 
y that species of Religion which is opposite to the warm 
and affectionate kind, has been suffered, almost without 
disturbance, to usurp to itself the epithet of rational. But lei 
not this claim be too hastily admitted. Let the position in 
question be thoroughly and impartially discussed, and it will 
appear, if I mistake not, to be a gross and pernicious ^error. 
If amputation be indeed indispensable, we must submit to 
it ; but we may surely expect to be heard with patience, or 
rather with favour and mdulgence, while we proceed to 
show, that there is no need to have recourse to so desperate 
a remedy. The discussion will necessarily draw us into 
lenffth. But our prolixity will not be greater than may 
well be claimed by the importance of the subject, especially 
as it scarcely seems to have hitherto sufficiently engaged 
the attention of writers on the subject of Religion. 

It cannot, methinks, but afford a considerable presump- 
tion against the doctrine which we are about to combat, thai 
it proposes to exclude at once from the service of Religion 
so grand a part of the composition of man ; that in this out 
noblest employment it condemns as worse than useless, all 
the most active principles of our nature. One cannot but 
suppose, that, like the organs of the body^ so the elementa- 
ry qualities and original passions of the mmd were all given 
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o for raluable purposes by oar all-wise creator. It is in« 
^ one of the sad evidences of our fallen condition, that 
they are now peipetually rebelling against the powers of 
ivason and conscience, to which they should be subject. 
Bnt even if Revelation had been sUent, natural reason 
night have in some degree presumed, that it would be the 
effect of a Religion which should come from God, complete- 
ly to i[^air the consequences of our superiuduced deprav- 
%• Tne schemes of mere human wisdom had indeed tac* 
itiy confessed, that this was a task beyond their strength. 
Of the two most celebrated systems of philosophy, the one ex- 
pressly confirmed the usurpation of the passions ; while the 
other, despairing of being able to regulate them, saw nothing 
left but their extinction. The former acted like a weak 
government, which gives iodepeDdence to a rebellious pro- 
vince, which it cannot reduce. The latter formed its boast- 
ed scheme merely upon the plan of that barbarous policy, 
which composes the troubles of a turbulent land by the ex- 
termination of its inhabitants. This is the calm, not of or- 
iefj but of inaction ; it is not tranquillity, but the still- 
Aeis of death ; 

Tmcidare Mao nomine impeiiom, et ubi solitadinem fiLciunt, pacem ap- 
peUant.— Tacit. 

Christianity, we might hope, would not be driven to any 
sndi wretcned expedients ; nor in fact does she condescend 
to them. They only thus undervalue her strength, who mis- 
take her character, and are ignorant of her powers. It is 
her peculiar glory, and her special office, to bring all the 
Acuities of our nature into their just subordination and de- 
pendence; that so the whole man, complete in all his func- 
tions, may be restored to the true ends of his being, and be 
devoted, entire and harmonious, to the service and glory of 
God. " My son, give me thine heart." — " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with alPthy heart :" — Such are the di- 
rect and comprehensive claims which are made on us in 
the holy Scriptures. We can scarcely indeed look into any 
part of the sacred volume without meeting abundant proofs 
that it is the religion of the affections wliich God particu- 
larly requires. Love, Zeal, Gratitude, Joy, Hope, Trust, are 
each of them specified ; and are not allowed to us as weak- 
nesses, but enjoined on us as our bounden duty, and com- 
mended to us as our acceptable worship. Where passages 
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are so nmnerons, tbere would be do end of particular cita- 
tiona. Let it be sufficient, therefore, to refer the reader 
to the word of €k>d. There let him observe too, that as 
the lively exerci&e of the passions towards their legitimate 
object is always spoken of with praise, so a cold, hard, un* 
feeling heart is represented as highly criminal. Luke- 
warmness is stated to be the object of God's disgust and 
aversion ; zeal and love, of his favour and delight ; and the 
taking away of the heart of stone, and the implanting of a 
warmer and more tender nature in its stead, are specifically 
promised as the effects of his returning favour, and the work 
of his renewing grace. It is the prayer of an inspired 
teacher, in behalf of those for whom he was most inlerest- 
ed, ^' that their love," already acknowledged to be great, 
<< might abound yet. more and more." Those modes of 
worship are prescribed which are best calculated to excite 
the dormant affections, and to maintain them in lively ex- 
ercise ; and the aids of music and singing are expressly su- 
peradded to increase their effect If we look to the most 
eminent of the Scripture characters, we shall find them 
warm, zealous, and affectionate. When engaged in theic 
favourite work of celebrating the goodness of their Supreme 
Benefactor, their souls appear to bum within them, their 
hearts kindle into rapture ; the powers of language' are in- 
adequate to the expression of their transports ; and they 
call on all nature to swell the chorus, and to u»ite with 
them in hallelujahs of gratitude, and joy, and praise. The 
man after Grod's own heart most of all abounds in these 
glowing effusions ; and his compositions appear to bare 
been given us in order to set the tone, as it were, to all suc- 
ceeding generations. Accordingly, to quote the words of a 
late excellent prelate,* who was himself warmed with the 
same heavenly flame, ^' in the language of this divine book, 
the praises of the church have been offered up to the throne 
of grace from age to age." When Grod was pleased to 
check the future Apostle of the Grentiles in his wild career, 
and to make him a monument of transforming grace, was 
the force of his affections diminished, or was it not that their 
direction only was^ changed ? He brought his affections en- 
tire and unabated into the service of his blessed Master. 
His zeal now burned even with an increase of brightness ;: 
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and no iotenseness, no continuance of sufferiDgs, could allaj 
its ardour, or damp the ferrours of his triumphant exulta* 
tions. Finally — The worship and service or the glorified 
spirits in heaven, is not represented to us as a cold iotellec- 
toal investigation, hut as the worship and service of grati* 
tude and love. And surely it will not he disputed, that it 
should be even here the humble endeavour of those who 
ue promised, while on earth, ^' to be made meet to be par* 
t&kers of the inheritance of the saints iu light," to bring 
tbeir hearts into a capacity for joining in those everlasting 
praises. 

Bat it may not be unadvisable for the writer here to 
guard against a mistaken supposition, from which the mind 
of our objector by no means appears exempt ; that the force 
of the religious affections is to be chiefly estimated by the 
degree of mere animal fervour, by ardours, and trans- 
ports, and raptures, of which, from constitutional tempera- 
nieot, a person may be easily susceptible ; or into which 
daily -experience must convince us, that people of strong 
iinaginations and of warm passions may work themselves 
^thout much difficulty, where their hearts are by no means 
truly or deeply interested. Every tolerable actor can attest 
Ae truth of this remark. These high degrees of the passion 
oad men may experience, good men may want. They 
maybe affected; they may be genuine; but whether genuine 
or affected, they form not the true standard by which the re- 
^1 nature or strength of the religious affections is to be deter- 
mined. To ascertain these points, we must examine whether 
jbey appear to be grounded in knowledge, to have their root 
U) strong and just conceptions of the great and manifold ex- 
cellencies of their object, or to be ignorant, unmeaning or 
vague ; whether they are natural and easy, or constrained 
and forced; wakeful and apt to fix on their great objects, 
and delighting in the exercises of prayer, and praise, and 
religious contemplation, which may be called their proper 
nutriment ; or voluntarily omitting suitable occasions of re- 
ceiving it, looking forward to such opportunities with little 
expectation, looking back on them witn little complacency, 
and being disappointed of them with little regret, we must 
observe whether these religious affections are merely occa- 
sional visitants, or the abiding inmates of the soul : whe- 
ther they have got the mastery over the vicious passions and 
propensities', with which, in their origin, and nature and 
tendency, they are at open variance j or whether, if the yicr* 
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torj be not yet complete, the war is at least constant, and 
the breach irreconcilable : whether they moderate and regu- 
late alt die inferior appetites and desires which are culpable 
only in dieir excess, thus striving to reign in the bosom with 
a settled undisputed predominance : and we must examine 
whedieri above all, they manifest themselves by prompting 
to the active discharge of the duties of life, the personal, 
iht domestic, the professional, the social, and civil duties. 
Here the wideness of their range, and the universality of 
their influence, will generally serve to distinguish them from 
those partial efforts of diligence and self-denial, to which 
mankind are prompted by subordinate motives. All proofs 
other than diis, deduced from conduct, are in some degree 
ambiguous. This, this only, whether we argue from Rea- 
son or from Scripture, is a sure infallible criterion. From 
the daily incidents of conjugal and domestic life, we learn, 
that a heat of affection occasionally vehement, but super-^ 
ficial and transitory, may consist too well with a course 
of conduct exhibiting incontestible proofs of neglect and 
unkindness. But the passion, which alone the holy 
Scriptures dignify widi the name of Love, is a deep, not a 
superficial feeling ; a fixed and permanent, not an occasion* 
al emotion. It proves the validity of its title, by actions 
corresponding with its nature, by practical endeavours to 
gratify the wishes, and to promote the interest, of the object 
of affection. ^' If a man love me, he vnll keep my sayings." 
^^This is the love of GU>d, that we keep his commandments." 
This therefore is the best standard by which to try the qual- 
ity, or, the quality being ascertained, to estimate the strength 
of the religious affections. Without suffering ourselves to 
derive too much complacency from transient fervours of de- 
votion, we should carefully and frequently prove ourselves 
by this less doubtful test ; impartially examining our daily 
■conduct, and often comparing our actual, with our possible 
services ; the fair amount of our exertions, with our natural 
or acquired means and opportunities of usefulness. 

After this large explanation, the prolixity of which will, 
we trust, be pardoned on account of the importance of the 
subject, and the danger of mistakes both on the right hand 
and on the left, we are perfectly ready to concede to the ob- 
jector, that the religious affections must be expected to be 
more or less lively in different men, and in the same man 
at different times, in proportion to natural tempers, ages, sit- 
nations^ and habits of life. But, to found an objection on 
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Ais ground, wonid be as unreasonable, as it would be alto- 
fetber to deny the obligation of the precepts, which com- 
inind us to relieve the necessities of the indigent, because 
tie infinitely varying circamstaoces of mankind must ren- 
der it impossible to specify beforehand the sum which each 
individual ought on the whole to allot to this purpose, or to 
fix, in every particular instance, on any determinate measure 
and mode of contribution* To the one case no less than 
to the other, we may apply the maxim of an eminent writ- 
er : " An honest heart is the best casuist" He who every 
where but in Religion is warm and animated, there only 
phlegmatic and cold, can hardly expect, especially if this 
coldness be not the subject of unfeigned humiliation and 
sorrow, that his plea on the ground of natural temper should 
be admitted, any more than that of a person who should 
urge his poverty as a justification of his not relieving the 
wants of the necessitous, at the very time of his launching 
out into expense without restraint, on occasions in which he 
was really prompted by his inclinations. In both cases, 
'^ it is the willmg mind which is required." Where that is 
found, every ^' man will be judged according to what he 
hath, and not according to what he hath not." 

After the decisive proofs already adduced from the word 
of . God, of the unreasonableness of the objection to admit- 
ting the passions into Religion, all farther arguments may ap- 
pear superfluous to any one who is disposed to bow to scrip- 
tural authority. Fet the point is of so much importance, 
and, it is to be feared, so little regarded, that it may not be 
amiss to continue the discussion. The best c6nclusions of 
reason will be shown to fall in with what clearly appears to 
be the authoritative language of revelation : and to call in 
the aid of the affections to the service of religion, will prove 
to be, not only what sober reason may permit as in some 
sort idlowable, but what she clearly and strongly dictates to 
our deliberate judgments as indispensably requisite for us, 
in the circumstances wherein we are placed. We have ev- 
ery one of us a work to accomplish, wherein our eternal 
interests are at stake ; a work to which we are naturally 
indisposed. We live in a world abounding with objects 
which distract our attention and divert our endeavours ; and 
a deadly enemy is ever at hand to seduce and beguile us. 
If we persevere indeed, success b certain ; but our efforts 
must know no remission* There is a call on us for vigouf* 
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t>ufi and eontioual resolotion, self-denial, and actinty. Now, 
ittan it not a being of mere intellect. 

Video meliota proboque, deterion sequor, 

11 a complaint which, alas ! we all of ns might daily ntten 
The bligbtest solicitation of appetite is often able to draw 
Ui to act in opposition to our clearest judgment, our high- 
est intereslK, and most resolute determinations. Sickness, 
{poverty, disgrace, and even eternal. misery itself, sometimes 
n vain solicit our notice ; they are all excluded from our 
view, and thrust as it were beyond the sphere of vision, by 
•ome poor unsubstantial transient object, so minute and con- 
temptible as almost to escape the notice of the eye of reason. 
These observations are more strikingly confirmed in our 
religious concerns than in any other ; because in them the 
interests at stake are of transcendent importance ; but they 
hold equally in every instance according to its measure, 
wherein there is a call for laborious, painful, and continued 
exertions, from which we are likely to be deterred by ob- 
stacles, or seduced by the solicitations of pleasure. What 
then is to be done in the case of any such arduous and nec- 
essary undertaking ? The answer is obvious — ^You should 
endeavour not only to convince the understanding, but also 
to affect the heart; and, for this end, you must secure the 
reinforcement of the passions. This is indeed the course 
which would be naturally followed by every man of com- 
mon understanding, who should know that some one, for 
whom he was deeply interested, a child, for instance, or a 
brother, were about to enter on a long, difficult, perilous, 
and critical adventure, wherein success was to be honour and 
affluence; defeat was to be contempt and ruin. And still more, 
if the parent were convinced, that his child possessed facul- 
ties, which, strenuously and unremittingly exerted, would 
prove equal to all the exigencies of the enterprize ; bat 
knew him also to be volatile and inconstant, and had reason 
to doubt his resolution and his vigilance ; how would the 
friendly monitor's endeavour be redoubled, so to possess his 
pupil's mind with the worth and dignity of the undertaking, 
that there should be no opening for the entrance of any in- 
ferior consideration ! — " Weigh well (he would say) the 
value of the object for which you are about to contend, and 
contemplate and study its various excellencies, till your 
^bole soul be on fire for its acquisition. Consider too, that 
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if JOQ July misery and infamy are united in the alternative 
Wttch awaits yon. Let not th|p mistaken notion of its be- 
ing a safe and easy service, fot a moment beguile you into 
the discontinuance or remission of your efforts. Be aware 
of your imminent danger, and at the same time know your 
true security. It is a service of labour and peril ; but one 
wherein the powers which you possess, strenuously and 
perseveringly exerted, cannot but crown you. with victory. 
Accustom yourself to look first to the dreadful consequen- 
ces of failure ; then^fix your eye on the glorious prize which 
is before you y and when your strength begins to fail, and 
your spirits are well nigh exhausted, let the animating 
Tiew rekindle your resolution, and call forth in renewed 
vigour the fainting energies of your soul." 

It was the remark of an unerring observer, ^< The chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light" And it is indisputably true, that in religion 
we have to argue and plead with men for principles of ac- 
tion, the wisdom and expediency of which are universally 
acknowledged in matters of worldly concern. So it is in 
the instance before us. The case which has been just de- 
scribed, is an exact, but a faint representation of our condi- 
tion in this life. Frail and '^ infirm of purpose," we have 
a business to execute of supreme and indispensable neces- 
sitj. Solicitations to neglect it every where abound ; the 
difficulties and dangers are numerous and urgent ; and the 
night of death cometh, how soon we know not, '^ when no 
nan can work." All this is granted. It seems to be a state 
of things wherein one should look out with solicitude for 
tome powerful stimulants. Mere knowledge is confessedly 
too weak. The affections alone remain to supply the defi- 
ciency. They precisely meet the occasion, and suit the 
purposes intended. Yet, when we propose to fit ourselves 
lor our great undertaking, by calling them in to our help, 
we are to be told that we are acting contrary to reason. 
Is diis reasonable, to strip us first of our armour of proof, 
ana then to send us to the sharpest of encounters ? To 
summon us to the severest labours, but first to rob us of the 
precious cordials which should brace our sinews and recruit 
our strength? 

Let these pretended advocates for reason at length then 
confess their folly, and do justice to the superior wisdom as 
well as goodness of our heavenly Instructor, who, better 
imderstanding our true condition, and knowing our froward- 

11 
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ness tnd iaadvertencyi ba« most reasonably as well as kind- 
ly pointed out and enjoined* on ns the use of those aids 
which may coiinteract our Ihfirmities ; who, commanding 
the effect, has commanded also the means whereby it may 
be accomplished* 

And now, If the use of the affections in religon, in gener* 
al, be at length shown to be conformable to reason, it will 
not require many words to prove that our blessed Saviour is 
the proper object of them. We know that love, gratitude, joy, 
hope, trust, have all their appropriate objects. Now it must 
be at once conceded, that if these appropriate objects be not 
exhibited, it is perfectly unreasonable to expect that the 
correspondent passions should be excited. If we ask for 
love, in the case of an object which has no excellence or de- 
sirableness ; for gratitude, where no obligation has been 
conferred ; for joy, where there is no just cause of self- 
congratulation ; for hope, where nothing is expected; for 
trust, where there exists no ground of reliance : then, in- 
deed, we must kiss the rod, and patiently submit to correc* 
tion. This would be indeed Egyptian bondage, to demand 
the effects without the means of producing them. Is the 
case then so ? Are we ready to adopt the language of the 
avowed enemies of our adorable Saviour, and again to say 
of him, '* in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Grodhead 
bodily," that <* he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when 
we snail see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him ?" Is it no obligation, that he who ^' thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God," should yet, for our sakes, 
«make himself 'of no reputation, and take upon him the 
form of a servant, and be made in the likeness of men ; 
and humble himself, and become obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross ?" Is it no cause of '^ joy, that to us 
IS bom a Saviour," by whom we may '' be delivered from 
the power of darkness ; and be made meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light ?" Can there be n 
*^ hope comparable to that of our calling" — ^^ which is Christ 
in us, the hope of glory ?" Can there be a trust to be prefer- 
red to the reliance on '' Christ Jesus; who is the same yester* 
day, to-day, and for ever ?" Surely, if our opponent be 
not dead to every generous emotion, he cannot look his 
own objection in the face, without a blush of shame and 
indignation. 

But forced at last to retreat from bis favourite positioui 
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ttani eompdled to acknowledge that the religious affections 
towards bur blessed Saviour are not unreasonable ; the ob- 
jector still maintains the combat, suggesting that, by the 
very constitution of our nature, we are not susceptible of 
them towards an invisible Being ; with regard to whom, it 
is added, we are shut out from all tiiose means of conmiu- 
nication and intercourse which knit and cement the union 
between man and man. 

We mean not to deny that there is something in this ob- 
jection. It might even seem to plead the authority of 
Scripture in its favour — '^ Mine eye affecteth mine heart ;" 
and still more — ^' He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love Grod whom he hath not seen ?" 
It was indeed no new remark in Horace's days, 

Segnins irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Qaam qos sunt oculia subjecta ndelibus. 

We receive impressions more readily from visible objects, 
we feel them more strongly, we retain them more durably. 
But though it must be granted, that this circumstance makes 
it a more difficult task to preserve the affections in question 
in a healthful and vigorous state, is it thereby rendered 
impossible ? This were indeed a most precipitate conclu- 
sion ; and any one who should be disposed to admit the 
truth of it, might be at least induced to hesitate, when he 
should reflect that the argument applies equally against the 
possibility of the love of God, a duty of which the most cur- 
sory reader of Scripture, if he admit its divine authority, 
cannot but acknowledge the indispensable obligation. But 
we need only look back to the Scripture proofs which have 
been already adduced, to be convinced that the religious 
affections are therein inculcated on us as a matter of high 
snd serious obligation. Hence we may be assured, that 
the impossibility stated by our opponent does not exist. 

Let us scrutinize this matter, however, a little more mi- 
nutely, and we shall be compelled to acknowledge, that the 
objection vanishes when we fairly and accurately investi- 
gate the circumstance of the case. With this view, let us 
look a litde into the nature of the affections of the human 
mind, and endeavour to ascertain whence it is that they de- 
rive dieir nutriment, and are found from experience to in- 
crease in strength* 
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The state of man is such, that his feelings are not the 
obedient servants of his reason, prompt at once to follow its 
dictates, as to their direction and their measure. Excel- 
lence is the just object of love : good in expectancy, of 
hope ; evil to be apprehended, of fear^ the misfortunes and 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures, constitute the just objects 
of pity. Each of these passions, it might be thought, would 
be excited, in proportion to what our reason should inform 
us were the magnitude and consequent claims of its corres- 
ponding object But this is by no means the case. Take 
first for a proof, the instance of pity. We read of slaughtep- 
ed thousands with less emotion, thui we hear the partieit- 
lars of a shocking accident which has happened in the next 
street ; the distresses of a novel, which at the same time we 
know to be fictitious, affect us more than the dry narrative 
of a battle. We become so much interested by these inci- 
dents of the imagination, that we cannot speedily banish 
them from our thoughts, nor recover the tone of our minds ; 
and often, we scarcely bring ourselves to lay down our book 
at the call of real misfortune, of which perhaps we go to the 
relief, on a principle of duty, but with little sense of inter- 
est or emotion of tenderness. It were easy to show that it 
is much the same in the case of the other affections. What- 
ever be the cause of this disproportion, which, as metaphys- 
ics fall not within our province, we shall not stop to exam- 
ine, the fact is undeniable. There appears naturally to be 
a certain strangeness between the passion and its object, 
which familiarity and the power of habit must gradually 
overcome. You must contrive to bring them into close 
contact ; they must be jointed and glued together by the par- 
ticularities of little incidents. Thus, in the production of 
heat in the physical world, the flint and the steel produce 
not the effect without collision ; the rudest barbarian will 
tell us the necessity of attrition, and the chemist of mixture. 
Now, an object it is admitted, is brought into closer con- 
tact with its corresponding passion, by being seen and con- 
versed with. This we grant is one way ; but does it follow 
that there is no other ? To assert this, would be something 
like maintaining, in contradiction to universal experience, 
that objects of vision alone are capable of attracting our re- 
gard. But nothing can be more unfounded than such a 
supposition. It might seem too near an approach to the 
ludicrous to suggest, as an example to the contrary, the me* 
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tiqphysician's attachment to his unsubstantial speculations, 
or the zeal displayed in the pursuit, 

Extra flammantia nMBoia mundi, 

of abstract sciences, where there is no idea of bringing 
them *' within the visible diurnal sphere ;" to the vulgarity 
of practical application. The instance of novel reading proves 
that we may be extremely affected by what we know to be 
merely idesJ incidents and beings. By much thinking or 
talking of any one ; by using our minds to dwell on his 
excellencies ; by placing him in imaginary situations which 
interest and affect us ; we find ourselves becoming insen* 
sibly more and more attached to him : whereas it is the 
surest expedient for extinguishing an attachment which al- 
ready exists, to engage in such occupations or society, as 
may cause our casual thoughts and more fixed meditations 
to be diverted from the object of it. Ask a mother who 
has been long separated from her child, especially if he has 
been in circumstances of honour, or of danger, to draw her 
attention to him, and to keep it in wakefulness and exercise, 
and she will tell you, that so far from becoming less dear, 
he appears to have grown more the object of her affections. 
She seems to herself to love him even better than the child 
who has been living under her roof, and has been daily in 
her view* How does she rejoice in his good fortune, and 
weep over his distresses ! With what impatience does she 
antic^>ate the time of his return ! 

We find, therefore, that sight and personal intercourse do 
not seem necessary to the production or increase of attach- 
ment, where the means of close contact have been afforded ; 
but, on the other hand, if an object has been prevented from 
coming into close contact^ sight and personal intercourse are 
not sufficient to give it the power of exciting the affections 
in proportion to its real magnitude. Suppose the case of a 
person whom we have often seen, and may have occasion- 
ally conversed with, and of whom we have been told in 
the general, that he possesses extraordinary merits. We 
assent to the assertion. But if we have no knowledge of 
particulars, no close acquaintance with him, nothing in 
short which brings his merits home to us, they interest us 
less than a far inferior degree of the very same qualities in 
one of our common associates. A parent has several chil- 
dren, all constantly under his eye, and equally dear to hirU) 
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Yet if any one of them be taken ill, it is brought into Hf 

much doatr conlacf than before, that it seems to absorb and 

engross the parent's whole affection. Thus then, though 

it .Will not DO denied that an object by being visible m^ 

thereby excite its corresponding affection with more facih- 

IT ; yet Uiis is manifestly far from being the prime con- 

aideration. And so far are we from being the slaves of the 

aenie of visioni that a familiar acquaintance with the intrin- 

aic excellencies of an object, aided, it must be admitted^ 

by the power of habit, will render us almost insensible to 

the impressions which its outward form conveys, and able 

entirely to lose the consciousness of un unsightly exterior 

We may be permitted to remark, that the foregoing oV 

•ervations famish an explanation, less discreditable than 

that which has been sometimes given, and an undoubted 

phenomenon in the human mind, that the greatest public 

misfortunes, however the understanding may lecture, are 

ant really to affect our feelings less than the most trivia 

disaster which happens to ourselves. An eminent writer^ 

acareely overstated the point when he observed, ^' that i 

would occasion a man of humanity more real disturbance t 

Jukorr that he was the next morning to lose his little fingei 

than to hear that the great empire of China had been sudden 

ly swdlowed up b^ an earthquake. The thoughts of the for 

mer would keep him awake all night ; in the latter case, af te 

making many melancholy reflections on the precariousnes 

of human lue, and the vanity of all the labours of mai 

which could be thus annihilated in a moment ; after a littl 

speculation too perhaps on the causes of the disaster, and i1 

effects in the political and commercial world ; he woul 

pursue his business or his-pleasure with the same ease an 

tranquillity as if no such accident had happened, and snor 

at night with the most profound serenity over the ruin of 

bundred millions of his fellow-creatures. Selfishness is nc 

the cause of this, for the most unfeeling brute on eart 

would surely think nothing of the loss of a finger, if h 

could thereby prevent so dreadful a calamity." This doc 

trine of ccniact which has been opened above, affords a sal 

isfactory solution ; and, from all that has been said, the cii 

cumstances, by which the affections of the mind toward 



* Dr. Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentimsnts. 
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Vqr particular object are generated and strengthened, maj 
Beetnly collected. The chief of these appear to be, what- 
eiier tends to give a distinct and lively impression of the 
Aject, by setting before us its minute parts, and by often 
■■ dnwing towards it the thoughts and affections, so as to in- 
test it by degrees with a confirmed ascendency ; whatever 
tods to excite and to keep in exercise a lively interest in 
its behalf ; in other words, full knowledge, distinct and fre- 
quent mental entertainment, and pathetic contemplations. 
Supposing these means to have been used in any given de- 
gree, it may be expected, that they will be more or less ef- 
' ficacious, in proportion as the intrinsic qualities of the ob- 
ject afford greater or less scope for their operation, and 
more or fewer materials vnth which to work. Can it then 
be conceived, that they will be of no avail when steadily 
l^actised in ue case of our Redeemer ! If the principles of 
We, and gratitude, and joy, and hope, and trust, are not 
utteriy extinct within us, they cannot but be called forth by 
the various corresponding objects which that blessed con- 
templation would gradually bring forth to our view. Well 
mi|^t the language of the aposUe be addressed to Chris- 
tiins : ^ Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though 
iH>w ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory." 

But, in the present instance, fresh considerations pour in, 
still more to invalidate the plea of its being impossible to 
lave an invisible being. Our blessed Saviour, if we may be 
permitted so to say, is not removed far from us ; and the 
various relations in which we stand towards him, seem pur- 
posely made known to us, in order to furnish so many dif- 
ferent bonds of connection with him, so many consequent 
occasions of continual intercourse. He exhibits not himself 
to us ^' dark with excessive brightness," but is let down as 
it were to the possibilities of human converse. We may 
not think that he is incapable of entering into our little con- 
cerns, and of sympathizing with them ; for we are gra- 
ciously assured that he is not one ^' who cannot be touched 
with ue feeling of our infirmities, having been in all points 
tempted like as we are." The figures under which he is 
represented, are such as convey ideas of the utmost tender^ 
ness. ^^ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ; he shall 
gather the lambs in his arm, and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are with young."—" They 
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shall not hunger nor thirst, neither shall the heat nor sun 
smite them ; for he that hath mercy on them, shall lead 
them, even by the springs of water shall he guide them.'' 
*< I mil 'hot leave you orphans,"* was one of his last con- 
solatory declarations. The children of Christ are here sep- 
arated indeed from the personal view of him ; but not from 
his paternal affection and paternal care. Meanwhile let 
them quicken their regards by the animating anticipation 
of that blessed day, when he ^^ who is gone to prepare a 
place for them will come again to receive them unto him- 
self." Then shall they be admitted to his more immediate 
presence : ^^ Now we see through a glass darkly ; but then 
face to face : now I know in part ; but then shall I know, 
even as I am known." 

Surely more than enough has been now said to prove 
that this particular case, from its very nature, furnishes the 
most abundant and powerful considerations and means for 
exciting the feelings ; and it might be contended, without 
fear of refutation, that, by the diligent and habitual use of 
those considerations and means, we might, with confident 
expectation of success, engage in the work of raising our 
affections towards our blessed Saviour to a state of due 
force and activity. But, blessed be Grod, we have a still 
better reliance ; for the grand circumstance of all yet re- 
mains behind, which the writer has been led to defer, from 
his wish to contend with his opponents on their own ground. 
This circumstance is, that here, no less than in other particu- 
lars, the Christian's hope is founded, not on the speculations 
or the strength of man, but on the declaration of Him who 
cannot lie, on the power of Omnipotence. 

We learn from the Scriptures that it is one main part of 
the- operations of the Holy Spirit, to implant those heavenly 
principles in the human mind, and to cherish their growth* 
We are encouraged to believe, that, in answer to our 
prayers, this aid from above will give efficacy to our ear- 
nest endeavours, if used in humble dependence on divine 
grace. We may therefore with confidence take the means 
which have been suggested. But let us, in our turn, be 
permitted to ask our opponents, have they humbly and per- 
severingly applied for this divine strength ? or, disclaim- 
ing that assistance, perhaps as tempting them to indolence, 



* The word " comfortless^' is rendered in the margin, Orphans. 
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life th6y been so much the more strenuous and unwearied 
in the use of their own unaided endeavours ; or, rather, 
hire they not been equally negligent of both ? Renounc- 

Sthe one, they have wholly omitted the other. But this 
ur from being all. They even reverse all the methods 
which we have recommended as being calculated to in- 
crease regard ; and exactly follow that course which would 
be pursued by any one who should wish to reduce an ex- 
cessive affection. Yet thus leaviog untried all the means, 
which whether from Reason or Scripture, we maintain to be 
oecessary to the production of the end, nay, usiog such as 
are of a directly opposite nature, these men presume to talk 
to us of impossibilities ! We may rather contend that they 
furnish a fresh proof of the soundness of our reasonings. 
We lay it down as a fundamental position, that speculative 
knowledge alone, mere superficial cursory considerations, 
will be of no avail, that nothing is to be done without the 
diligent continued use of the appointed method. They 
themselves afford an instance of the truth of our asser- 
tions ; and while they supply no argument against the ef- 
ficacy of the mode prescribed, they acknowledge at least 
that they are wholly ignorant of any other. 

But let us now turn our eyes to Christians of a higher or- 
der, to those who have actually proved the truth of our 
reasonings; who have not only assumed the name, but 
who have possessed the substance, and felt the power, of 
Christianity ; who, though often foiled by their remaining 
corruptions, and shamed and cast down under a sense of 
their many imperfections, have knovni, in their better 
seasons, what it was to experience its firm hope, its digni- 
fied Joy, its unshaken trust, its more than human consola- 
tions. In their hearts, love also towards their Redeemer 
has glowed ; a love not superficial and unmeaning, but con« 
stant and rational, resulting from a strong impression of the 
worth of its object, and heightened by an abiding sense of 
great, unmerited, and continually accumulating obligations ; 
ever manifesting itself in acts of diligent obedience, or of 
patient suffering. Such was the religion of the holy mar- 
tyrs of the sixteenth century, the illustrious ornaments of 
the English Church. They realized the theoiy which we 
have now been faintly tracing. Look to their writings, and 
you will find that their thoughts and affections had been 
much exercised in habitual yiews of the blessed Jesu9« 
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Thus they used the required means. What were the eJfecU i 
Persecution and distress, degradation and contempt in vain 
assailed them — all these evils served but to bring their af- 
fections into chuer contact with their object ; and not only 
did their love feel no diminution or abatement, but it rose 
to all the exigencies of the occasion, and burned with an 
increase of ardour ; even when brought forth at last to a 
cruel and ignominious death, they repined'not at their fate ; 
but rather rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer 
for the name of Christ The writer might refer to still 
more recent times, to prove the reality of tibis divine prin-> 
ciple. But lest his authorities should be disputed, let us 
go to the apostles of our Lord ; and while on a cursory pe« 
rusal of their writings, we must acknowledge that they 
commend and even prescribe to us the love of Christ as 
one of the chief of the Christian graces ; so on a more at- 
tentive inspection of those writings, we shall discover 
abundant proofs, that they were themselves bright exam- 
ples of their own precept ; that our blessed Saviour was 
really the object of their warmest affection, and what he 
had done and suffered for them, the continual subject of 
their grateful remembrance. 



Sect. III. 



Inadequate cmceptiana concerning the Holy Spirit'^s opera" 

turns. 

The disposition so prevalent in the bulk of nominal 
Christians, to form a religious system for themselves, instead 
of taking it from the word of Crod, is strikingly observable in 
their scarcely admitting, except in the most vague and gen* 
eral sense, the doctrine of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
If we look into the Scriptures for information on this par- 
ticular, we learn a very different lesson. We are in them 
distinctly taught, that '' of ourselves we can do nothing ;'' 
that ^^ we are by nature children of wrath," and under the 
power of the evil spirit, our understandings being naturally 
dark, and our hearts averse from spiritual things ; and we 
aire directed to pray for the influence of the Qoly Spirit to 
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ealigiiteii onr undenUndings, to dissipate our prejadices. 
Id purij^ our corrupt minds, and to renew us after the 
image of our heavenly Father. It is this influence which 
is represented as originally awakening us from slumber, as 
enli^tening us in darkness, as ^^ quickening us when dead," 
u '* delivering us from the power of the devil," as drawing 
08 to Gk>d, as ^^ translating us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son," as '^ creating us anew in Christ Jesus," as '^dwelling 
in OS, and walking in us ;" so that ^' putting off the old 
man with his deeds," we are to consider ourselves as 
'^having put on the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge alter the image of Him that created him ;" and as 
those who are to be ^' an habitation of Grod through the 
Spirit." It is by this divine assistance only that we CfA 
grow in grace, and improve in all holiness. So expressly, 
particularly, and repeatedly, does the word of Grod inculcate 
these lessons, that one would think there was scarcely 
room for any difference of opinion among those who admit 
its authority. Sometimes* the whole of a Christian's re- 
pentance and faith, and consequent holiness, are ascribed 
generally to the divine influence ; sometimes these are 
spoken of separately, and ascribed to the same almighty 
power. Sometimes different particular graces of the 
Christian character, those which respect our duties and 
tempers towards our fellow-creatures, no less than those 
which have reference to the Supreme Being, are particu- 
lariy traced to this source. Sometimes they are all refer- 
red collectively to this common root, being comprehend- 
ed under the compendious denomination of ^' the fruits of 
the Spirit'' In exact correspondence with these repre- 
sentations, this aid from above is promised in other parts 
of Scripture for the production of those effects; and the 
withholding or withdrawing of it is occasionally threatened 
as a punishment for the sins of men, and as one of the 
most fatal consequences of the divine displeasure. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England strictly agrees 
with the representation which has been here given of the 
instructions of the word of God. 



*Tide Dr. Doddridge's eight Sermons on Regeneration, a most valuiible 
Bompflation ; and Mliiaurin's Essay on DWine Graoe. 
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Sect. IV. 

Jfifloteii coneepiums entertained by nominal Christiana oj fik 

term of acceptance with God. 

If it be tnie then, that, in contradiction to tbe plainef 
dictates of Scripture, and to the ritual of ourJEstablishe) 
Church the sanctifying operations of the Holy Spirit (th 
first-fruits of our reconciliation to God, the purchase of ou 
Redeemer's death, and his best gift to his true disciples, 
are too generally undervalued and slighted ; if it be als 
tme, that our thoughts of the blessed Savioar are confusei 
and fiint, our aflfections towards him languid and lukc 
warm ; little proportioned to what they, who at such a pric 
have been rescued from ruin, and endowed with a tide t 
eternal glory, might be justly expected to feel towards th 
Author of that ddiverance ; little proportioned to what ha 
been felt by others, ransomed from the same ruin, and par 
takers of the same inheritance : if this, let it be repeated 
be indeed so, let us not shut our eyes against the percep 
tion of our real state ; but rather endeavour to trace th( 
evil to its source* We are loudly called on to examine wel 
our foundations. If any thing be there unsound and hoi 
low, the superstructure could not be safe, though its exte 
nor were less suspicious. Let the question then be asked 
and let the answer be returned with all the consideratioi 
and solemnity which a question so important may justl} 
demand, whether, in the grand concern of all, the means o: 
a sinner's acceptance with Grod, there be not reason to ap- 
prehend, that me nominal Christians whom we have beei 
addressing, too generally entertain very superficial and con' 
fused, if not highly dangerous notions ? Is there not caus( 
to fear, that, with little more than an indistinct and nomi' 
sal reference to Him who ^' bore our sins in his own bod] 
on tbe tree," they really rest their eternal hopes on a vague, 
general persuasion of the unqualified mercy of the Supreme 
Being ; or that, still more erroneously, they rely, in the 
main, on their own negative or positive merits ? '^ They can 
look upon their lives with an impartial eye,and congratulate 
themselves on their inoffensiveness in society; on theii 
having been exempt, at least, from any gross vice, or, ii 
sometimes accidentally betrayed into it, on its never hav- 
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iog[ been indulged habitoally ; or, if not even so,'' (for there 
tre but few who can say this, if the term vice be explained 
Accordiog to the strict requisitions of the Scriptures,) " yet 
00 the balance being in their favour, or on the whole, not 
mach against them, when their good and bad*actions are fair^ 
ly weighed, and due allowance is made for human frailty." 
These considerations are sufficient for the most part to com- 
pose their apprehensions ; these are the cordials which they 
find most at hand in the moments of serious thought, or of 
occasional dejection ; and sometimes, perhaps, in seasons 
of less than ordinary self-complacency, they call in also to 
their aid the general persuasion of the unbounded mercy 
ind pity of Gt>d. Yet persons of this description by no 
means disclaim a Saviour, or avowedly relinquish their title 
to a share in the benefits of his death. They close their pe- 
titions with the name of Christ ; but if not chiefly from the 
effect of habit, or out of decent conformity to the establish- 
ed faith, yet surely with something of the same ambiguity 
of principle, which influenced the expiring philosopher, 
when he ordered the customary mark of homage to be paid 
to the god of medicine. 

Others go farther than this ; for there are many shades of 
difference between those who flatly renounce, and those 
who cordially embrace the doctrine of redemption by Christ. 
This class has a sort of general, indeterminate, and ill un- 
derstood dependence on our blessed Saviour. But their 
hopes, 80 far as they can be distinctly made out, appear ulti- 
mately to rest on the persuasion that they are now, through 
Christ, become members of a new dispensation, wherein 
they will be tried by a more lenient rule than that to which 
they must have been otherwise subject. '' God will not now 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss ; but will dispense 
with the rigorous exactions of his law, too strict indeed for 
aoch frail creatures as we are, to hope that we can fulfil it. 
Christianity has moderated the requisitions of divine justice; 
i&d all that is now required of us, is thankfully to trust to 
the merits of Christ for the pardon of our sins, and the ac- 
ceptance of our sincere though imperfect obedience. The 
frulties and infirmities to which our nature is liable, or to 
which our situation in life exposes us, will not be severely 
judged ; and as it is practice that really determines the char- 
acter, we may rest satisfied, that if, on the whole, our lives 
be tolerably good, we shall escape with little or no puuish- 

12 
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ment, and through Jesus Christ our Lord, shall be finall/ 
partakers of heavenly felicity." 

We cannot dive into the human heart, and therefore should 
always speak with caution and diffidence, when, from exter* 
nal appearances or declarations, we are affirming the exis- 
tence of any internal principles and feelings : especially as 
we are liable to be misled by the ambiguities of language, or 
by the inaccuracy with which others may express them- 
selves. But it is sometimes not difficult to any one who is 
accustomed, if the phrase may be allowed, to the anatomy 
of the human mind, to discern, that, generally speaking, the 
persons who use the above language, rely not so much on 
the merits of Christ, and on the agency of divine grace, as 
on their own power of fulfilling the moderated requisitions 
of divine justice. He will hence therefore discover in them 
a disposition, rather to extenuate the malignity of their dis- 
ease, than to magnify the excellence of the proffered remedy* 
JEIe will find them apt to palliate in themselves what they 
cannot fully justify, to enhance the merit of what they 
believe to be their good qualities and commendable ac- 
tions, to set, as it were in an account, the good against the 
bad ; and if the result be not very unfavourable, they con- 
ceive that they shall be entitled to claim the benefits of 
our Saviour's sufferings as a thing of course. They have 
little idea, so little, that it might almost be affirmed that 
they have no idea at all, of the importance or difficulty 
of the duty of what the Scripture caJls '^ submitting our- 
selves to the righteousness of God ;" or of our proneness 
^rather to justify ourselves in his sight, than, in the language 
of imploring penitents, to acknowledge ourselves guilty 
and helpless sinners. They have never summoned them- 
selves to this entire and unqualified renunciation of their own 
merits, and their own strength ; and therefore they remain 
strangers to the natural loftiness of the human heart, which 
such a call would have awakened into action, and roused to 
resistance. All these their several errors natu- 
rally RESULT FROM THE MISTAKEN CONCEPTION ENTER- 
TAINED OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. They consider not that Christianity is a scheme 
for '^ justifying the ungodlvj^^ by Christ's dying for them, 
" when yet sinners ;"* a scheme for reconciling us to G»od, 

* The writer trusts he cannot be misunderstood to mean that anVi 
cOntinwDg sinners and ungodly, can, by believing, be accepted, or finalrf 
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"loies enemtef;" and for making the fruits of holiness the 
«^(i,t not the cause^ of our being justified and leconciled : 
toat, in short, it opens freely the door of mercy to the great- 
est and worst of penitent sinners ; who, obeying the bless- 
ed impulse of the grace of Grod, whereby they had been 
awakened from the sleep of death, and moved to seek for 
pardon, may enter in, and, through the regenerating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, be enabled to bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness. But they rather conceive of Christianity 
as opening the door of mercy, that those, who on the ground 
(^ their own merits could not have hoped to justify them- 
selves before Gbd, may yet be admitted for Christ's sake, 
OD condition of their having previously satisfied the modera- 
ted requisitions of Divine Justice. In speaking to others 
also of the Grospel-scheme, they are apt to talk too much of 
terms and performances on our part, on which we become 
entitled to an interest in the sufierings of Christ ; instead 
of stating the benefits of Christ's satisfaction as extended 
tons freely, " without money and without price." 

The practical consequences of these errors are such as 
night be expected. They tend to prevent that sense which 
we ought to entertain of our own natural misery and help- 
lessness; and that deep feeling of gratitude for the merits 
and intercession of Christ, to which we are wholly indebted 
£»r ear reconciliation to God, and for the will and the power, 
from first to last, to work out our own salvation. They con- 
sider it too much in the light of a contract between two par- 
ties, wherein each, independently of the other, has his own 



nved. The following chapter, particularly the latter part of it, (Sect. 6.) 
Wonld abundantly vindicate him from any such misconstruction. Mean« 
while he will only remark, that true faith (in which repentance is consi* 
dered as iDYolved) is in Scripture regarded as the rwHcal principle ofholi- 
neti. If the root exists, the proper fruits will be brought forth. An at- 
tention to this consideration would have easily explained and reconciled 
those pflLSsages of St. Paul's and St. James' Epistles, which have furnished 
00 much matter of argument and criticiem. St. James, it may be observ- 
ed, all along speaks not of a man, who has faith, but who says that he 
haih iaith.^ He contrasts pretended, imperfect, dead faith, with real, 
complete, living faith. This surely must appear decisively clear to those 
who observe, that the conclusion which he deduces from his whole rea- 
■oning in verses 23 and 26, respects jfat/^— Abraham believed God, &c. 
FlaUhwithoiUworkSf&Lc, It is his great object to assert and estabhsh the 
fiffht kind of faith, and only to deny the utihty or value of that w.hicb 
Uut^y usurps the name. — Vide James ii. 14, &c. 
t YideChap.IV. Sect. 6. 
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distinct condition to perform : — man — to do his daty ; God— - 
to justify and accept for Christ's sake : if they fail not in the 
discharge of their condition, assuredly the condition on 
God's part will he faithfully fulfilled. Accordingly we find, 
in fact, that they who represent the Gospel-scheme in the 
manner ahove described, give evidence of the subject with 
which their hearts are most filled, by their proneness to 
run into merely moral disquisitions, either not mention- 
ing at all, or at least but cursorily touching on, the suffer- 
ing and love of their Redeemer ; and are Tittle iqpt to kin- 
dle at their Saviour's name, or, like the apostles, to be 
betrayed by their fervour into what may be almost an un- 
timely descant on the riches of his unutterable mercy. In 
addressing others also whom they conceive to be living in 
habits of sin, and under the wrath of God, they rather ad- 
vise them to amend their ways as a preparation for theii 
coming to Christ, than exhort them to urow themselves 
with deep prostration of soul at the foot of the cross, ther€ 
to obtain pardon, and find grace to help in time of need. 

The great importance of the subject in question will jus- 
tify the writer in having been thus particular. It has arisen 
from a wish that, on a matter of such magnitude, it should 
be impossible to mistake his meaning. But after all thai 
has been said, let it also be remembered, that, except sc 
far as the instruction of others is concerned, the point oi 
importance is the internal disposition of the mind ; and i 
is to be hoped, that a dependence for pardon and holinesi 
may be placed where it ought to be, notwithstanding the 
vague manner in which men express themselves. Let U! 
also hope, that he who searches the heart, sees the righ 
dispositions in many who use the mistaken and dangerous 
language to which we have objected. 

If the preceding statement of the error so generally pre 
valent, concerning the nature of the Gospel-offer, be in an] 
considerable degree just, it will then explain that languor ii 
the affections towards our blessed Saviour, together witl 
that inadequate impression of the necessity and value of th< 
assistance of the Divine Spirit, which so generally prevail 
According to the soundest principles of reasoning, it ma; 
be also adduced, as an additional proof of the correctnes 
of our present statement, that it so exactly falls in with thosi 
phenomena, and so naturally accounts for them. For evei 
admitting that the persons above-mentioned, particular!; 
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Ae ia$t class, do at the bottom rely on the atonement of 
Cbist; yet, on their scheme, it must necessarily happen^ 
tbat the object to which they are most accustomed to look, 
vntb which their thonghts are chiefly conversant, and from 
which they most habitually derive complacency, is rather 
(beir own qualified merit and services, though confessed to 
^e inadequate, than the sufferings and atoning death of a 
crucified Saviour. The affections towards our blessed Lord, 
therefore, (according to the theory of the passions formerly 
iuid down) cannot be expected to flourish, because they re- 
ceive not that which was shown to be necessary to their nu- 
triment and growth. If we would love him as affection- 
ately, and rejoice in him as triumphantly, as the first Chris- 
tians did ; we must learn like them to repose our entire trust 
^Ti him, and to adopt the language of the apostle, ^* God forbid 
tJiat I should . glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Ohrist," — "Who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption." 

Doubtless there have been too many, who, to their 
eternal ruin, have abused the doctrine of salvation by grace ; 
mnd have vainly trusted in Christ for pardon and acceptance, 
^▼hcn, by their vicious lives, they have plainly proved 
the groundlessness of their pretensions. The tree is to be 
Icnown by its fruits ; and there is too much reason to fear 
that there is no principle of faith, when it does not decidedly 
evince itself by the fruits of holiness. Dreadful indeed will 
lie the doom, above that of all others, of those loose profes- 
sors of Christianity, to whom at the last day our blessed 
Saviour will address those words, " I never knew you ; de* 
part from me, all ye that work iniquity." But the danger, 
of error on this side ought not to render us insensible to the 
opposite error : an error against which in these days it seems 
particularly necessary to guard. It is far from the inten- 
tion of the writer of this work to enter into the niceties of 
controversy. But surely without danger of being thought to 
violate this design, he may be permitted to contend, that 
they who in the main believe the doctrines of the Church 
of England, are bound to allow, that our dependence on our 
blessed Saviour, as alone the meritorious cause of our accep- 
tance with God, and as the means of all its blessed fruits and 
glorious consequences, must be not merely formal and nom- 
iaal, but real and substantial ; not vague, qualified, and par- 
ti»L but direct, cordial, and entire, " Jlepentance towards 

13* 
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God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ," was the sum 
of the apostolical instructions. It is not an occasional invo- 
cation of the name of Christ, or a transient recognition of his 
authority, that fills up the measure of the terms, believing in 
Jesui. This we shall find no such easy task ; and, if we 
trust that we do helieve, we should all perhaps do well to cry 
out in the words of an imploring suppliant, (he supplicated 
DOt in vain,) '^ Lord, help thou our unhelief." We must 
be deeply conscious of our guilt and misery, heartily repent- 
ing of our sins, and firmly resolving to forsake them : and 
thus penitently '' fleeing for refuge to the hope set before 
us," we must found altogether on the merit of the crucified 
Redeemer our hopes of escape from their deserved punish- 
ment, and of deliverance from their enslaving power. This 
must be our first, our last, our only plea. We are to surren- 
der ourselves up to him to f^ be washed in his blood," to be 
aanctified by his Spirit, resolving to receive him for our 
Lord and Master, to learn in his school, to obey all his com- 
mandments. 

It may perhaps be not unnecessary, after having treated 
so largely on this important topic, to add a few words in or- 
der to obviate a charge which may be urged against us, that 
we are insisting on nice and abstruse distinctions in what is 
a matter of general concern : and this too in a system which, 
on its original promulgation, was declared to be peculiarly 
intended for the simple and poor. It will be abundantly 
evident, however, on a little reflection, and experience fully 
proves the position, that what has been required is not the 
perception of a subtile distinction, but a state and condition 
of heart. To the former, the poor and the ignorant must be 
indeed confessed unequal ; but they are far less indisposed 
than the great and the learned, to bow down to that 
'' preaching of the cross, which is to them that perish fool- 
ishness, but unto them that are saved the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God." The poor are not liable to be pufled 
up by the intoxicating fumes of ambition and worldly gran- 
deur. They are less likely to be kept from entering into 
the straight and narrow way, and, when they have entered, 
to be drawn back again, or to be retarded in their progress, 
ly the cares or pleasures of life. They may express them- 
selves ill : but their views may be simple, and their hearts 
{lumble, penitent, and sincere. It is, as in other cases ; the 
vulgar are the subjects of phenomena, the learned explain 
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Aem: the former knew nothing of the theory of vbion or of 
MDtiment ; hut this igoorauce hinders them not from seeing 
tod thinking ; and though unable to discourse elaborately on 
the passions, they can feel waruly for their children, their 
friends, their country. 

After this digression, if that be indeed a digression which, 
by removing a formidable objection, renders the truth of the 
positions we wish to establish more clear and less question- 
able, we may now resume the thread of our argument. 
Still entreating, therefore, the attention of those who have 
iK)t been used to think much of the necessity of this undi- 
vided, and, if it may be so termed, unadulterated reliance, 
for which we have been contending ; we would still more 
particularly address ourselves to others who are disposed to 
believe, that though, in some obscure and vague sense, the 
death of Christ as the satisfaction for our sins, and for the 
purchase of our future happiness, and the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, are to be admitted as fundamental 
articles of our creed, yet that these are doctrines so much 
id)ove us, that they are not objects suited to our capacities ; 
and that, turning our eyes therefore from these difficult 
ipeculations, we should fix them on the practical and moral 
precepts of the Gospel. ^' These it most concerns us to 
know; these therefore let us study. Such is the frailty of 
our nature, such the strength and number of our temptations 
to evil, that, in reducing the Gospel morality to practice, we 
ihall find full employment : and by attending to these moral 
precepts, rather than to those high mysterious doctrines 
which you are pressing on us, we shall best prepare to ap- 
pear before God on that tremendous day, when 'He shall 
judge every man according to his works.' " 

" Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy r" 

It will at once destroy this flimsy web, to reply in the words 
of our blessed Saviour, and of his beloved disciple — ^^ This 
18 the work of Grod, that ye believe in him whom he hath 
sent.*' " This is his commandment, that we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ." In truth, if we con- 
sider but for a moment the opinions of men who argue thus, 
we must be conscious of their absurdity. Let the modem 
Unitarians reduce the Gospel to a mere system of ethics, but 
sorely it is in the highest degree unreasonable to admit into 
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Let US then, each for himself, solemDly ask oorselvei^ 
whether we hare fled for refuge to the appointed hope? 
And whether we are hahitually looking to it, as to the only 
source of consolation ? Other foundation can no man lay :^ 
there is no other ground for dependence, no other plea for 
pardon ; but here there is hope, even to the uttermost 
Let us labour then to affect our hearts with a deep convic- 
tion of our need of a Redeemer, and of the value of his 
offered mediation. Let us fall down humbly before the 
throne of God, imploring pity and pardon in the name of the 
Son of his love. Let us beseech him to give us a true 
spirit of repentance, and of hearty undivided faith in the 
Lord Jesus. Let us not be satisfied till the cordiality of 
our belief be confirmed to us by that character with which 
we are furnished by an inspired writer, ^* that to as many as 
believe Christ is precious ;" and let us strive to increase daily 
in love towards our blessed Saviour ; and pray earnestly 
that ^' we may be filled with joy and peace in believing, 
that we may abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Ghost.'* Let us diligently put in practice the directions 
already given for cherishing and cultivating the principle 
of tbe love of Christ With this view let us labour assid- 



mented, that he had great heaviness and continaal sorrow in his heart, 
adding still more emphatical expressions of deep and bitter regret. 

Let the Epistle to the Galatians be also carefully examined and con* 
aidcred ; and let it be fairly asked, what was the particular in which the 
Judaizing Christiansi were defective, and the want of which is spoken of in 
such strong terms as these : that it frustrates the grace of God, and must 
debar from all the benefits of the death of Jesus 1 The Judaizing converts 
were not immoral. l*htjy seem to have admitted the chief tenets concer- 
ning our Saviour. But they appear to have been disposed to trust not 
wholly, be it observed also, but only in part, for their acceptance with 
God, to the Mobaic institutions, instead oi reposing entirely on the merits 
of Christ. Here let it be remembered, that when a compliance with these 
instil utions was not regarded as conveying this inference, the apostle 
showed bv his own conduct, that he did not deem it cnminal ; whence, no 
less than from the words of the Epistle, it is clear that thQ ofience of the 
Judaizing Christians whom he condemned, was what wc have stated ; 
that their crime did not connist in their obstinately continuing to adhere to 
a dispensation, the ceremonial of which Christia aty had abrogated, nor 
yet that it arose out of the sacrifices of the Leviticaf law, being from their 
very nature without elficacy for the blotting out of sin. — Vide Hebrews x. 
4, &c.— It was not that the foundation on which they built was of a sandy 
nature, but that they built on any other foundation than that which God had 
laid in the Gospel ; it was not that they fixed their confidence on a false 
or a defective object, but that they did not direct it exclusively to the only 
Urae object of hope held forth to us by tbe Gospel. 
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uoadf to increase in knowledge that our affection to the 
Lord who bought us may be deeply rooted and rational. 
By frequent meditation on the incidents of our Saviour's life, 
tnd stili more on the astonishing circumstances of his death ; 
by often calling to mind the state from which he proposes 
to rescue us, and the glories of his heavenly kingdom : by 
contiDual intercourse with him of prayer and praise, of de- 
pendence and confidence in dangers, of hope and joy in 
our brighter hours, let us endeavour to keep him constantly 
present to our minds, and to render all our conceptions of 
film more distinct, lively, and intelligent. The title of 
Christian is a reproach to us, if we estrange ourselves from 
lum after whom we are denominated. The name of Jesus 
is not to be to us like the Allah of the Mahometans, a talis- 
man or an amulet, to be worn on the arm, merely as an 
external badge and symbol of our profession, and to preserve 
^ from evil by some mysterious and unintelligible potency ; 
bat it is to be engraven deeply on the heart, there written 
by the finger of God himself in everlasting characters. It 
is our sure and undoubted title to present peace and fu- 
ture glory. The assurance which this title conveys of a 
bright reversion, will lighten the burdens, and alleviate the 
sorrows of life ; and, in some happier moments, it will im- 
part to us somewhat of that fulness of joy which is at God's 
right hand, enabling us to join even here in the heavenly 
bosannah : '^ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing." — " Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PREVAILING INADEQUATE CONCEPTIONS COI^'' 
CERNING THE NATURE AND THE STRICTNESS 0^ 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Sect. I. 

One part of the foregoing title may, perhaps, on the firsf^ 
view, excite some surprise in such of my readers as ma^ 
have drawn a hasty inference from the charges conveyed b^ 
the two preceding chapters. It might perhaps be expected^ 
that they who have very low conceptions of the corruption, 
of human nature, would be proportionabiv less indulgent to*- 
human frailty ; and that they who lay little stress on Christ's^ 
satisfaction for sin, or on the operations of the Holy Spirit^ 
would be more high and rigid in their demands of diligent^ 
endeavours after universal holiness ; since their scheme im-"- 
plies, that we must depend chiefly on our own exertions and 
performances for our acceptance with God. 

But any such expectations as these would be greatly dis-^ 
appointed. There is in fact a region of truth, and a region 
of errors. They who hold the fundamental doctrines oC 
Scripture in their due force, hold also in its due degree 
of purity the practical system which Scripture inculcates. 
But they who explain away the former, soften down the lat- 
ter also, and reduce it to the level of their own defective 
scheme. It is not from any confidence in the superior 
amount of their own performances, or in the greater vigour 
of their own exertions, that they reconcile themselves to 
their low views of the satisfaction of Christ, and of the in- 
fluence of the Spirit; but it rather seems to be their plan 
so to depress the required standard of practice, that do man 
need fall short of it, and that no superior aid can be want- 
ed for enabling us to attain to it. It happens, however, 
with respect to their simple method of morality, as in the 
case of the short ways to knowledge, of which some vain 
pretenders have vaunted themselves to be possessed : des- 
pising the beaten track in which more sober and humble 
spirits have been content to tread, they have indignantly 
struck into new and untried paths ; but these have failed of 
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^ndactiilg them to the right ohject, and have issued only in 
'^orance and conceit. 

It seems in our days to he the commonly received opin- 
ion, that, provided a man admit in general terms the truth 
^f Christianity, though he neither know nor consider much 
Concerning the particulars of the system; and if he he 
^ot habitually guilty of any of the grosser vices against 
pis fellow-creatures ; we have no great reason to be dissat- 
isfied with him, or to question the validity of his claim to 
the name and privileges of a Christian. The title implies no 
KU)re than a sort of formal, general assent to Christianity in 
Ale gross, and a degree of morality in practice, little if at all 
>^perior to that for which we look in a good Deist, Mussul- 
Etian, or Hindoo. 

Should any be disposed to deny that this is a fair repre- 
sentation of the religion of the bulk of the Christian world, 
hey might be asked, whether, if it were proved to them be- 
rond dispute, ^at Christianity is a mere forgery, this would 
Kscasion any great change in their conduct or habits of 
tiind ? Would any alteration be made in consequence of this 
liflcovery, except in a few of their speculative opinions, 
^hich, when distinct from practice, it is a part of their own 
lystem to think of little consequence ? and, with regard to 
i^ublic worship, (knowing the good effects of religion upon 
ike lower orders of the people,) they might still think it bet- 
ter to attend occasionally for example sake. Would not a 
regard for their character, their health, their domesiic and 
Social comforts, still continue to restrain them from vicious 
excesses, and prompt them to persist in the discharge, ac- 
hiding to their present measure, of the various duties of 
their stations ? Would they find themselves dispossessed of 
what had been to them hitherto the repository of counsel and 
instmction, the rule of their conduct, the source of their 
peace, and hope, and consolation ? 

It were needless to put these questions. They are answer* 
ed in fact already by the lives of many known unbelievers^ 
between whom and these professed Christians, even the fa- 
miliar associates of both, though men of discernment and ob- 
servation, would discover little difference either in conduct 
or temper of mind. How little then does Christianity de- 
serve that title to novelty and superiority which has been 
almost universally admitted ; that pre-eminence, as a prac- 
tical code, over all other systems of ethics ! How numented 
are the praises which have been lavished upon it by its 

13 
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friends ; praises, in which even its enemied (not in general 
disposed to make concessions in its fayour) have so often 
been unwarily drawn in to acquiesce ! 

Was it then for this that the Son of God condescended to 
become our instructor, and our pattern, leaving us an example 
that we might tread in his steps ; Was it for this that the apos- 
tles of Christ voluntarily submitted to hunger, and naked^ 
ness, and pain, and ignominy, and death, when forewarn- 
ed too by their Master that such would be their treatment ? 
That after all, their disciples should attain to no higher 
a strain of virtue than tbse who, rejecting their Divine au- 
thority, should still adhere to the old philosophy ? 

But it may perhaps be objected, that we are forgetting an 
observation which we ourselves have made, that Christianity 
has raised the general standard of morals ; to which there- 
fore Infidelity herself now finds it prudent to conform, avail- 
ing herself of the pure morality of Christianity, and some- 
times wishing to usurp to herself the credit, of it, while she 
itigmatizes the authors with the epithets of ignorant dupes 
or designing impostors. 

But let it be asked, are the motives of Christianity so little 
necessary to the practice of it, its principles to its conclusions, 
that the one may be spared, and yet the other remain in 
undiminished force ; If so, its doctrines are no more than a 
barren and inapplicable, or at least an unnecessary, theory ; 
the place of which, it may perhaps be added, would be well 
supplied by a more simple and less costly scheme. 

But can it be ? Is Christianity then reduced to a mere 
creed ? Is its practical influence bounded within a few exter- 
nal plausibilities ? Does its essence consist only in a few spe- 
culative opinions, and a few useless and unprofitable tenets ? 
And can this be the ground of that portentous distinctioD, 
which is so unequivocally made by the evangelist between 
those who accept, and those who reject the Grospel — " He 
that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life : and he that 
believeth not the Son, shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him ?" This were to run into the very er^ 
ror which the bulk of professed Christians would be most 
forward to condemn, of making an unproductive faith the 
rule of God's future judgment, and the ground of an eternal 
separation. Thus, not unlike the rival circumnaviga- 
tors from Spain and Portugal, who, setting out in contrary 
directions, found themselves in company at the very time 
they thought themselves faiUxest from each other ; so the 
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bulk of professed Christians arrive, though by a different 
course, almost at the very same point, and occupy nearly the 
same station as a set of enthusiasts, who also rest upon a 
barren faith, to whom on the first view they might be 
thought the most nearly opposite, and whose tenets they 
with reason profess to hold in peculiar detestation. By 
what pernicious courtesy of language is it, that this wretched 
system has been flattered with the name of Christianity ? 

The morality of the Gospel is not so slight a fabric. 
Christianity, throughout the whole extent, exhibits proofs ' 
of its divine original, and its practical precepts are no less 
pure than its doctrines are sublime. Can the compass of 
language furnish injunctions stricter in their measure, or 
larger in their comprehension, than those with which the 
word of God abounds ? — " Whatsoever ye do in word or deed^ 
do aU in the name of the Lord Jesus :" — " Be ye holy, for 
God is holy :^^ — " Be ye pcr/ccf, as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect,^^ We are commanded to ^^ perfect holi- 
ness," to " go on unto perfection.'^^ 

Such are the Scripture admonitions ; and surely they to 
whom such admonitions are addressed, may not safely acqui- 
esce in low attainments. This is a conclusion to which we 
are led, as well by the force of the expressions by which 
Christians are characterized in Scripture, as by the radical 
chatige which is represented as taking place in every man 
on his becoming a real Christian. ^' Every one," it is said, 
*' that hath this hope, purifieth himself even as God is pure :" 
true Christians are said to be '^ partakers of the Divine .na- 
ture ;" — to be ^' created anew in the image of God ;" — to 
be " temples of the Holy Ghost." The effects of which 
must appear ^' in aU goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth." 

Great as was the progress which the apostle Paul had 
made in all virtue, he declares of himself that he still pres- 
ses forward, '' forgetting the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto the things which are before." He prays 
for his beloved converts, " that they may be filled with all 
the fulness of God ;" " that they may be filled with the 
fruits of righteousness ;" " that they might walk worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work." And from one of the petitions, which our blessed 
Saviour inset'ts in that form of prayer which he has given at 
H model for our imitation, we mayinfer) l\ittX\)lEit\i^\V\^ 
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sentimeBt of our heirts ought to be, ^^ Thy will be done ii 
etith ts it b in heaven." 

Tkese few extracts from.the word of God will serve abnn — - 
dantly to evince the strictness of the Christian morality ; bul^ 

diis point will be still more fully established, when we pro 

ceed to investigate the ruling principles of the Christian.^ 
character. 



I apprehend the easential practical characteristic of tru 
Christians to be this : — that, relying on the prombes to 

tenting sinners of acceptance through the Redeemer, the, 
ave renounced and abjured all other masters, and have cor 
dially and unreservedly devoted themselves to God. Thi^S 
b indeed the very figure which baptism daily represents t 
us. Like the father of Hannibal, we there bring our infan 
to the altar, we cousecrate him to the service of his prope 
owner, and vow in his name eternal hostilities against al 
the enemies of his salvation. After the same manner, Chris — 
tians are become the sworn enemies of sin : they will hence — 
forth hold no parley with it, they will allow it in no shape^ 
they will admit it to no composition ; the war which thejT^ 
liave denounced against it b cordial, universal, irreconcil — 
able. 

But this is not all— It is now their determined purpose 
to yield themselves without reserve to the reasonable ser* 
vice of their rightful Sovereign. " They are not their own :'* 
— their bodily and mental faculties, their natural and ac- 
quired endo\Mnents, their substance, their authority, their 
time, their influence ; all these, they consider as belonging to 
them, not for their own gratification, but as «o many instru- 
ments to be consecrated to the honour of God, and em- 
ployed in his service. This is the master-principle to which 
every other must be subordinate. Whatever may have been 
hitherto their ruling passion, whatever hitherto their lead- 
ing pursuit, whether sensual or intellectual, whether of sci- 
ence, of taste, of fancy or of feeling, it must now possess 
but a secondary place ; or rather (to speak more correctly) 
it must exist only at the pleasure of its true and legitimate 
superior, and be put altogether under its direction and con* 
trol. 

Thus it is the prerogative of Christianity " to bring into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ." They 
who really feel its power, are resolved to live no longer to 
themselves, but to him that died for them :" they ^ow^ 
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™d«6d, their own infirmities; they know, that the way on 
^hich they have entered is strait and difficult, but they 
know too the encouraging assurance, "They who wait on 
^he Lord shall renew their strength ;" and relying on this 
Animating declaration, they deliberately purpose that, so far 
^ they may be able, the grand governing maxim of their 
future lives shall be, "to do all to the glory of God." 

Behold here the seminal principle, which contains within 
it, as in an embryo state, the rudiments of all true virtue; 
\rhich, striking deep its roots, though feeble perhaps and 
lowly in its beginnings, yet silently progressive, and almost 
Insensibly maturing, will shortly, even in the bleak and 
churlish temperature of this world, lift up its head and 
spread abroad its branches, bearing abundant fruits ; pre- 
cious fruits of refreshment and consolation, of which the 
"boasted products of philosophy are but sickly imitations, 
void of fragrance and of flavour. But, 

• 

Igncus est ollls vigor et ccclestis origo. 

At length it shall be transplanted into its native region, and 
enjoy a more genial climate, and a kindlier soil ; and, burst- 
ing forth into full luxuriance, with unfading beauty and un- 
exhausted odours, shall flourish for ever in the paradise of 
God. 

But while the servants of Christ continue in this life, glo- 
rious as is the issue of their labours, (hey receive but too 
many humiliating memorials of their remaining imperfec- 
tions, and they daily find reason to confess, that they cannot 
do the things that they would. Their determination, how- 
ever, is still unshaken, and it is the fixed desire of their 
hearts to improve in all holiness — and this, let it be observ- 
ed, on many accounts. Various passions concur to push 
them forward ; they are urged on by the dread of failure in 
this arduous but necessary work ; they trust, not, where 
their all is at stake, to lively emotions, or to internal im- 
pressions, however warm ; the example of Christ is their 
pattern, the word of God is their rule : there they read, that 
*' without holiness no man shall see the Lord." It is the 
description of real Christians, that " they are gradually 
changed into the image of their Divine Master;" and they 
dare not allow themselves to believe their title sure, except 
so far as they can discern in themselves the growing traces 
of this blessed jesemblance. 

13* 
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It 1$ not merely however by the fear of misery, and the 
desire of hapfHiiess, that they are actuated in their endea- 
Toura to excel in all holiness : they love it for its own sake ; 
nor is it solely by the sense of self-interest (a principle it 
mu^t be confessed of an inferior order, though often unrea- 
sonably condemned) thai they are influenced in their deter- 
mination to obey the will of God, and to cultivate his favour. 
This determination has its foundations indeed in a deep and 
bumiliatinj; sense of his exalted majesty and infinite power, 
aand of their own extreme inferiority and littleness, attended 
with a settled conviction of its being their duty, as his crea- 
tures, to submit in all things to the will of their great Creator. 
But these awful impressions are relieved and ennobled by 
an admiring sense of the infinite perfections and infinite 
amiableness of the divine character; animated by a confid- 
ing, though humble hope of his fatherly kindness and pro- 
tection ; and quickened by the grateful recollection of im- 
mense and continually increasing obligations. This is the 
Christian love of God ! A love compounded of admiration, 
of preference, of hope, of trust, of joy ; chastised by rever- 
ential awe, and wakeful with continual gratitude. 

I would here express myself with caution, lest I should 
inadvertently wound the heart of some weak but sincere be- 
liever. The elementary principles which have been above 
enumerated, may exist in various degrees and proportions. 
A difference in natural disposition, in the circumstances of 
the past life, and in numberless other particulars, may occa* 
sion a great difference in the predominant tempers of diffe- 
rent Christians. In one the love, in another the fear of 
God may have the ascendency ; trust in one, and in another 
gratitude ; but in greater or less degrees, a cordial compla- 
cency in the sovereignty of the Divine Being, an exalted 
sense of his perfections, a grateful impression of his good- 
ness, and an humble hope of his favour, are common to them 
all. — Common — the determination to devote themselves 
without exceptions, to the service and glory of God. — Com- 
mon — the desire of holiness and of continu^ progress to- 
wards perfection. — Common — an abasing consciousness of 
their own unworthiness, and of their many remaining infir- 
mities, which interpose so often to corrupt the simplicity of 
their intentions, to thwart the execution of their purer pur- 
poses, and frustrate the resolutions of their better hours. 

But some, perhaps, who will not directly oppose the con- 
clusions for which we have been contending, may endea:- 
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our to elude them. It may be urged, that to represent 
ti.em as of general application, is going much too far ; and, 
however true in the case of some individuals of a higher ot^ 
der, it may be asserted, they are not applicable to ordinary 
Oliristians; from these so much will not surely be expected ; 
H.i^d here. perhaps there may be a secret reference to that 
Sxipposed mitigation of the requisitions of the divine law 
^Dder the Christian dispensation, which we have already 
Noticed as being too prevalent among professing Christians. 
I^his is so important a point that it ought not to be passed over : 
let us call in the authority of Scripture ; where the difficulty 
^8 not to find proofs, but to select with discretion from the 
^t^ultitude which pour in upon us. Here also, as in former 
instances, the positive injunctions of Scripture are confirmed 
^nd illustrated by various considerations and inferences, sug- 
gested by other parts of the sacred writings, all tending to 
'^he same infallible conclusion. 

In the first place, the precepts are expressed in the most 
general terms : there is no bint given, that any persons are 
^t liberty to conceive themselves exempted from the obliga- 
tion of them ; and in any who are disposed to urge such a 
^lea of exemption, it may well excite the most serious ap- 
prehension to consider, how the plea would be rei;eived by 
lin earthly tribunal. No weak argument this to such as are 
ikcquainted with the Scriptures, and who know how often 
Ood is there represented as reasoning with mankind on the 
principles which they have established for their dealings with 
each other. 

But, in the next place, the precepts of the Gospel contain 
within themselves abundant proofs of their universal applica- 
tion, inasmuch as they are grounded on circumstances and 
relations common to all Christians, and of the benefits of 
. which, even our objectors themselves (though they would 
evade the practical deductions from them) would not be 
willing to relinquish their share. Christians ^' are not their 
own," because " they are bought with a price ;" they are 
Bot ^^ to live unto themselves, but to him that died for 
them ;" they are commanded to do the most difficult duties, 
" that they may be the children of their Father which is in 
heaven ;" and " except a man be born again of the Spirit," 
(thus again becoming one of the sons of God,) '^ he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." It is " because they 
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are sons,'' that God has given them what in Scripture lan- 
guage is styled " the Spirit of adoption." It is only of '' as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God," that it is declared 
that " they are the sons of God ;" and we are expressly 
warned, (in order as it were, to prevent any such loose pro- 
fession of Christianity as that which we are here combating,) 
<^ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his." In short, Christians in general are every where de- 
nominated the servants and the children of God, and are re- 
quired to serve him with that submissive obedience, and that 
affectionate promptitude, which belong to those endearing 
relations. 

Estimate, next, the force of that well-known passage — 
*' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with cUl thy soul, and with all thy 
strength." The injunction is multiplied on us, as it were, 
to silence the sophistry of the caviller, and to fix the most 
inconsiderate mind. And though, for the sake of argument, 
we should concede for the present, that, under the qualifica- 
tions formeriy suggested, an ardent and vigorous affection 
were not indispensably required of us ; yet surely if the 
words have any meaning at all, the least which can be in- 
tended by them is, that settled predominant esteem and cor- 
dial preference for which we are now contending. The con- 
clusion which this passage forces on us, is strikingly confirm- 
ed by other parts of Scripture, wherein the love of God is 
positively commended to the whole of a Christian church ;* 
or wherein the want of it,t or wherein its not being the chief 
and ruling affection, is charged on persons professing them- 
selves Christians, as being sufficient to disprove their claim 
to that appellation, or as being equivalent to denying it.}l 
Let not, therefore, any deceive themselves by imagining^ 
that only an absolute unqualified renunciation of the desire 
of the favour of God is here condemned. God will not ac- 
cept of a divided affection ; a single heart, and a single eye, 
are in express terms declared to be indispensably required 
of us. We are ordered, under the figure of amassing 



* 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

1 1 Johniii. 17.— Rom. xvi. 18.— Compared with Fhilip. iii, 19. also I 
Cor. xvi. 22. 
} 2 Tim. iii. 4. 
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heavenly treasure, to make the favour and service of God 
our chief pursuit, for this very reason, because " where our 
treasure is, there will our hearts be also." It is on this 
principle that, in speaking of particular vices, such phrases 
are often used in Scripture, as suggest that their criminality 
mainly consists in drawing away the heart from Him who 
is the just object of its prefereuce ; and that sins, which 
we might think very different in criminality, are classed 
together, because they all agree in this grand character. 
Nor is this preference asserted only over affections which 
are vicious in themselves, and to which therefore Christian- 
ity might well be supposed hostile, but over those also 
which in their just measure are not only lawful, but even 
most strongly enjoined on us. ^' He that loveth father and 
mother more than me," says our blessed Saviour, " is not 
worthy of me;" "and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me." The spirit of these 
injunctions harmonizes with many commendations in Scrip- 
ture, of zeal for the honour of God ; as well as with that 
strong expression of disgust and abhorrence with which the 
lukewarm, those that are neither cold nor hot are spoken 
of as being more loathsome and offensive than even open 
and avowed enemies. 

Another class of instances tending to the same point is fur- 
nished by those many passages of Scripture, wherein the 
promoting of the glory of God is commanded as our su- 
preme and universal aim, and wherein the honour due unto 
Him is declared to be that in which he will allow no com- 
petitor to participate. On this head, indeed, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are, if possible, more peremptory than on the former y 
and at the same time so full as to render particular citations 
unnecessary to those who have ever so little acquaintance « 
with the word of God. 

To put the same thing therefore in another light. All 
who have read the Scriptures must confess that idolatry is ^ 
tiie crime against which God's highest resentment is ex* 
pressed, and his severest punishment denounced. But let 
us not deceive ourselves. It is not in bowing the knee to 
idols that idolatry consists, so much as in the internal homage 
of the heart ; as in feeling towards them any of that su- 
preme love, or reverence, or gratitude, which God reserves 
to himself as his own exclusive prerogative. On the same 
principle, whatever else draws off the heart from him, en- 
grosses our prime regard^ and holds the chief place in oup 
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esteem tnd affections, that, io tbe estimation of reason, ii 
no less an idol to ns, than an image of wood or stone wonli 
be, before which we should fall down and worship. Thiol 
not this a strained analogy ; it is tbe very language and argu^-^ 
ment of inspiration. The servant of God is commande^:^ 
not to set up his idol in his heart ; and sensuality and cov^^ — 



etousness are repeatedly termed idolatry. The same Go^^ 
who declares — " My glory will 1 not give to another, nei-— 
ther, my praise to graven images," declares also — " Let nc^* 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty^ 
man glory in his might ; let not the rich man glory in hi^ 
riches " **No flesh may glory in his presetkce :" " he that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord !" The sudden vea- 
geance by which the vain-glorious ostentation of Herod was 
punished, when, acquiescing iu the servile adulation of ao 
admiring multitude, " he gave not God the glory," is a 
dreadful comment on these injunctions. 

These awful declarations, it is to be feared, are little re- 
garded. Let the great, and tbe wise, and the learned, and 
the successful, lay them seriously to heart, and labour ha- 
bitually to consider their superiority, whether derived from 
nature, or study, or fortune, as the unmerited bounty of 
Gud. This reflection will naturally teud to produce a dis- 
position, in all respects the opposite to that proud self-com- 
placency so apt to grow upon the human heart : a disposi- 
tion honourable to God, and useful to man ; a temper com- 
posed of reverence, humility, and gratitude, and delighting 
to be engaged in the praises, and employed in the benevo- 
lent service, of the universal Benefactor. 

But, to return to our subject, it only remains to be remark- 
ed, that here, as in the former instances, the characters of 
the righteous and of the wicked, as delineated iu Scripture, 
exactly correspond with the representations which have 
been given of the Scripture injunctions. 

The necessity of this cordial unreserved devotedness to 
the glory and service of God, as being indispensable to the 
character of the true Christian, has been insisted on at the 
greater length, not only on account of its own extreme im- 
portance, but also because it appears to be a duty too gen- 
erally overlooked. Once well established, it will serve as 
a fundamental principle both for the government of the 
heart and regulation of the conduct, and will prove eminent- 
ly useful in the decision of many practical cases, which i\ 
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Aiaight be diffi^olt to bring, ander the undisputed operation of 
fuiy subordinate or appropriate rule. 

Sect. II. 

' And now, having endeavoured to establish the strictness, 
iLnd to ascertain the essential character of true practicii 
Christianity, let us investigate a little more in detail the 
practical system of the bulk of professed Christians among 
ourselves.* 

It was formerly remarked, that the whole subject of reli- 
gion was often viewed from such a distance as to be seen 
only iu the gross. We now, it is to be feared, shall 
find too much cause for believing, that they who approach 
& little nearer, and do discover in Christianity somewhat of 
ft distinct form, yet come not close enough to discern her 
peculiar lineaments and conformation. The writer must 
not be understood to mean, that the several misconceptions, 
^hich he shall have occasion to point out, will be generally 
fonnd to exist with any thing like precision, much less that 
tbey are regularly digested into a system ; nor will it be ex- 
pected they all should meet in the same person, nor that 
they will not be found in different people, and under differ- 
ent circumstances, variously blended, combined, and modifi- 
ed. It will be enough if we succeed in tracing out' great 
and general outlines. The human countenance may be well 
described by its general characters, though infinitely varied 
by the peculiarities which belong to different individuals, 
and often by such shades and minutenesses of difference, as 
though abundantly obvious to our perceptions, yet would ex- 
ceed the power of definition to discriminate, or even of lan- 
guage to express. 

A very erroneous notion appears to prevail concerning the 
true nature of religion. Religion, agreeably to what has 
been already stated, (the importance of the subieet will ex- 
cuse repetition,) may be considered as the implantation of a 



* It will be remembered by the reader, that it is not the object of 
this work to animadvert on the vices, defects, and erroneous opimons of 
the times, except so far as they are received into the prevailing religious 
B3rstem, or are tolerated by it, and are not thought sufficient to prevent 
a man from being esteemed on the whole a very tolerable Christian. 
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vigorous tnd active principle ; it is seated in the heart, wlier -^m 
its authority is recognised as supreme, whence hy degrees ^k i 
expels whatever is opposed to it, and where it gradualL ^ 
brings all the affections and desires under its complete coim- 
trol and regulation. 

But, though the heart he its special residence, it may l>e 
said to possess in a degree the ubiquity of its divine Author* 
Every endeavour and pursuit must acknowledge its pros- , 
€nce ; and whatever receives not its sacred stamp, is to be i 
condemned as inherently defective, and is to be at once re- 
linquished. It is like the principle of vitality, which, ani- 
mating every part, lives throughout the whole of the haman 
body, and communicates its kindly influence to the small- 
est and remotest fibres of the frame. But the notion of 
religion entertained by many among us seems altogether 
different. They begin, indeed, in submission to her clear 
prohibitions, by fencing off from the field of human action, 
a certain district, which, though it in many parts bear fruits 
on which they cast a longing eye, they caqnot but confess to 
be forbidden ground. They next assign to religion a por- 
tion, larger or smaller, according to whatever may he their- 
circumstances and views, in which however she is to pos- 
sess merely a qualified jurisdiction ; and having so done, 
they conceive that without let or hinderance they have a 
right to range at will over the spacious remainder. Religion 
can claim only a stated proportion of their thoughts, their 
time, their fortune, and influence; and of these, or perhaps 
of any of them, if they make her any thing. of a liberal al- 
lowance, she may well be satisfied : the rest is now their 
own to do what they will with ; they have paid their tithes, 
say rather their composition, the demands of the church are 
satisfied, and they may surely be permitted to enjoy what she 
has left without molestation or interference. 

It is scarcely possible to state too strongly the mischief 
which results from this fundamental error. At the same 
time, its consequences are so natural and obvious, that one 
would think it srarcel} possible not to foresee that they 
must infallibly follow. The greatest part of human actions 
is considered as indifferent. If men are not chargeable with 
actual vices, and are decent in the discharge of their reli- 
gious duties ; if they do not stray into the forbidden ground, 
if they respect the rights of the conceded allotment, what 
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more can be expected from them ? Instead of keeping at a 
distance from aU nnj in which alone consists our safety, they 
"Will be apt not to care how near they approach what they 
conceiye to be the boundary line ; if they have not actually 
passed it, there is no harm done, it is no trespass. Thus 
the free and active spirit of religion is " cribbed and hem- 
med in ^" she is checked in her disposition to expand her 
territory, and enlarge the circle of her influence. She must 
keep to her prescribed confines, and every attempt to extend 
them will be resisted as an encroachment. 

But this is not all. Since whatever can be gained from 
her allotment, or whatever can be taken in from the forbid* 
den ground, will be so much of addition to that land of lib- 
erty, where men may roam at large, free from restraint or 
molestation, they will of course be constantly, and almost in- 
sensibly, straitening and pressing upon the limits of the reli- 
gious allotment on the one hand ; and, on the other, will be 
removing back a little farther and farther the fence which 
abridges them on the side of the forbidden ground. If re- 
ligion attempt for a time to defend her frontier, she by de- 
grees gives way. The space she occupies diminishes till it 
be scarcely discemable ; whilst, her spirit extinguished, and 
her force destroyed, she is little more than the nominal pos- 
sessor even of the contracted limits to which she has been 
avowedly reduced. 

That, it is to be feared, is but too faithful a representation 
of the general state of things among ourselves. The pro- 
motion of Ae glory of God, and the possession of his favour^ 
are no longer recognised as the objects of our highest regard 
and most strenuous endeavours ; as furnishing to us a vigorous, 
habitual, and universal principle of action. We set up for 
ourselves : we are become our own masters. The sense of 
constant homage and continual service is irksome and gall- 
ing to us ; and we rejoice in being emancipated from it, as 
from a state of base and servile villanage. Thus the very 
tenure and condition, by which life and all its possessions 
are held, undergo a total change : our faculties and powers 
are now our own : whatever we have is regarded rather as 
a property, than as a trust ; or, if there stUl exist the remem- 
brance of some paramount claim, we are satisfied with an 
occasional acknowledgment of a nominal right ; we pay our 
pepper-corn, and take our estates to ourselves in full and 
free enjoyment. 

U 
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indnlipeiice, is tbefraetice of the bulk of modem Christiftiui : 
and that constuit modeimtion, that wbdesome discipline of 
restnint and adPdenial, which are requisite to preyent the 
nnpereetyed encroachments of the inferior appetites, seem 
altogether disused, as the exploded austerities of monkish 
soperstition. 

Chfistianity calls her professors to a state of diligent watch- 
fulness and active services. But the persons of whom we 
are now speaking, forgetting alike the duties they owe to 
themselves and to their fellow-creatures, often act as though 
their condition were meant to be a state of uniform indul- 
gence, and vacant, unprofitable sloth. To multiply the com- 
forts of affluence, to provide for the gratification of appe- 
tite, to be luxurious without diseases, and indolent without 
lassitude, seems the chief study of their lives. Nor can 
they be clearly exempted from this class, who, by a com- 
mon error, substituting the means for the end, make the 
preservation of health and spirits, not as instruments of use- 
fulness, but as sources of pleasure, their great business and 
continual care. 

Others, again, seem more to attach themsdves to what 
have been well termed the ^^ pomps and vanities of this 
world." Magnificent houses, grand equipages, numerous 
retinues, splendid entertainments, high and fashionable con- 
nections, appear to constitute, in their estimation, the su- 
preme happiness of life. This class too, if we mistake not, 
will be found numerous in our days ; for it must be consid- 
ered, that U is the heart set on these things which constitutes 
the essential character. It often happens, that persons, to 
whose rank and station these indulgences most properly be- 
long, are most indifferent to them. The undue solicitude 
about them b more visible in persons of inferior conditions 
and smaller fortunes, in whom it is not rarely detected by 
the studious contrivances of a misapplied ingenuity to recon- 
cile parade with economy, and to glitter at a cheap rate. 
But this temper of display and competition is a direct con- 
trast to the lowly, modest, unassuming carriage of the true 
Christian: and, wherever there is an evident effort and 
struggle to excel in the particulars here in question, a mani- 
fest wish thus to rival superiors, to outstrip equals, to daz- 
zle inferiors, it is manifest, the great end of lue, and of all 
its possessions, is too little kept in view ; and it is to be 
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fetred that the gratification of a vain ostentatious humour is 
the predominant disposition of the heart. 

As there is a sober sensuality, so is there also a sober ava- 
rice, and a sober ambition. The commercial and the pro- 
fessional world compose the chief sphere of their influence* 
They are often recognised and openly avowed as just mas- 
ter-principles of action. But where this is not the case, they 
assume such plausible shapes, are called by such specious 
names, and urge such powerful pleas, that they are received 
with cordiality, and suffered to gather strength without sus- 
picion. The seducing considerations of diligence in our 
callings, of success in our profession, of "making handsome 
provisions for our children, beguile our better judgments. 
^^ We rise early, and late take rest, and eat the bread of 
careful;!^ess." In our few intervals of leisure, our exhausted 
spirits require refreshment ; the serious concerns of our im^ 
mortal souls are matters of speculation too grave and gloomy 
to answer the purpose : and we fly to something that may 
better deserve the name of relaxation, till we are again sum- 
moned to the daily labours of our employment. 

Meanwhile religion seldom comes in our way, scarcely 
occurs to our thoughts ; and when some secret misgivings 
begin to he felt on this head, company soon drowns, amuse- 
ments dissipate, or habitual occupations insensibly displace 
or smother the rising apprehension. Professional and com- 
mercial men perhaps, especially when they happen to be 
persons of more than ordinary reflection, or of early habits 
of piety not quite worn away, easily quiet their consciences 
by the plea, that necessary attention to their business leaves 
them no time to think on these serious subjects at present. 
*^ Men of leisure they confess should consider them ; they 
themselves will doit hereafter when they retire; meanwhile 
they are usefully or at least innocently employed." Thus 
business and pleasure fill up our time, and the '^ one thing 
needful" is forgotten. Respected by others, and secretly 
applauding ourselves, (perhaps congratulating ourselves that 
we are not like such a one who is a spendthrift, or a mere 
man of pleasure, or such another who is a notorious miser,) 
the true principle of action is no less wanting in us ; and 
personal advancement, or the acquisition of wealth, is the 
object of our supreme desires and predominant pursuit. 

It would be to presume too much on the reader V patience 
to attempt a delineation of the characters of the politician, the 
metaphysician, the scholar^ the poet, the virtuosoji the man of 

14* 
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frinciple the disaffection is the sftme ; and nnless we return 
to our allegiance, we must expect the title, and prepare to 
meet Uie punishment, of rehels, on that tremendous day) 
when all false colours shall he done awaj, and (there being 
no longer any room for the evasions of worldly sophistry, or 
the smooth plausibilities of worldly language) ^' that which 
is often highly esteemed amongst men, shall appear to have 
been abomination in the sight of God." 

These fundamental truths seem vanished from the mind, 
and it follows of course that every thing is viewed less and 
less through a religious medium. To speak no longer of 
instances wherein we ourselves are concerned, and wherein 
the unconquerable power of indulged appetite may be sup- 
posed to beguile our better judgment, or force us on in defi- 
ance of it ; not to insist on the motives by which the conduct 
of men is determined, often avowedly, in what are to them' 
selves the most important incidents of life; what are the 
judgments which they form in the case of others ? Idleness, 
profusion, thoughtlessness, and dissipation, the misappHcar 
tion of time or of talents, the trifling away of life in frivolous 
occupations, or unprofitable studies ; all these things we may 
regret in those around us, in the view of their temporal ef- 
fects ; but they are not considered in a religious connec- 
tion, or lamented as endangering everlasting happiness. 
Excessive vanity and inordinate ambition are spoken of as 
weaknesses rather than as sins; even covetousness itself 
though a hateful passion, yet, if not extreme, scarcely prc" 
sents the face of irreligion. Is some friend, or even some 
common acquaintance, sick, or has some accident befalleo 
him ? How solicitously do we inquire after him ; how ten- 
derly do we visit him ; how much perhaps do we regret thai 
he has not better advice ; how apt are we to prescribe foi 
him ; and how should we reproach ourselves if we were tc 
neglect any means in our power of contributing to his recov- 
ery ! But *' the mind diseased" is neglected and forgotten— 
*' that is not our affair ; we hope (we do not perhaps reallj 
believe) that here it is well with him." The truth is, w< 
have no solicitude about his spiritual interest. Here he i 
treated like the unlbrtunate traveller in the Gospel ; we lool 
upon him ; we see but too well his sad condition, but (Pries 
and Levite alike) we pass by on the other side, and leav< 
him to the officious tenderness of some poor despised Sama 
ritan. 
Nay, take the aase of our very children^ when, ourhearii 
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being most interested to promote their happiness we 
miuit be supposed most desirous of determlDing on right 
principles, and where therefore the real standard of our de- 
liberate judgments may be indisputably ascertained : in their 
education and marriage, in the choice of their professions, 
in our comparative consideration and judgment of the dif- 
ferent parts cf their several characters, how little do we re- 
flect that they are immortal beings ! Health, learning, credit, 
the amiable end D^reeable qualities, above all, fortune and 
success in life, aie taken, and not unjustly taken into the 
^ account ; but her/ e,m&\\ a share in forming our opinions is 
allowed to the probable eflfect which may be produced on 
their eternal interests ! Indeed the subjects of our mutual 
inquiries, and congratulations, and condolences, prove but 
too plainly what considerations are in these cases uppermost 
in our thoughts. 

Such are the fatal and widely spreading effects, which 
but too naturally follow from the admission of the grand fun- 
damental error before mentioned, that of not considering re- 
ligion as a principle of universal application and command. 
Robbed of its best energies, religion now takes the form of a 
cold compilation of restraints and prohibitions. It is looked 
>ipon simply as a set of penal statutes : these, though wise 
and reasonaDle, are, however, so far as they extend, abridg- 
ments of our natural liberty, and nothing which coknes to us 
in this shape is extremely acceptable : 

Atqui nolint occidere quemquam, posse voluit. 

Considering, moreover, that the matter of them is not in gen- 
eral very palatable,and that the partiality of every man where 
lis own cause is in question, will be likely to make him 
construe them liberally in his own favour, we might be- 
forehand have formed a tolerable judgment of the manner 
in which they are actually treated. Sometimes we attend 
to the words rather than to the sj>irit of scripture injunc- 
tions, overlooking the principle they involve, which a better 
acquaintance with the word of God would have clearly 
taught us to infer from them. At others, '' the spirit of 
an injunction is all ;" and this we contrive to collect so dex- 
terously, as thereby to relax or annul the strictness of the 
terms : " Whatever is not expressly forbidden cannot be 
very criminal ; whatever is not positively enjoined, cannot be 
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indispensably necessary. If we do not offend against ih« 
laws, what more can be expected from us ? The persons U 
whom the strict precepts of the Gospel were given, were ii 
Ttry different circamstances from those in which we are 
placed. The injunctions were drawn rather tighter thai 
IS quite necessar?, in order to allow for a little relaxatioi 
in practice. The expressions of the sacred writers ar< 
figurative ; the eastern style is confessedly hyperbolical.' 

By these and other such dishonest shifts (by which how 
ever we seldom deceive ourselves, except it be in thlDkio] 
that we deceive others) the pure but strong morality of th( 
word of Gk>d is explained away ; and its too rigid canon 
are softened down, with as much dexteritjr as is exhibite' 
by those who practise a logic of the same complexion, i 
order to escape from the obligations of the human statute{ 

Like Swill's unfortunate brothers,''* we are sometimes pi 
to difficulties, but our ingenuity is little inferior to tbein 
If totidem verbist will not serve our turn, try totidem syl 
labis ; if totidem syllabis fail, try totidem Uteris : then thei 
is in our case, as well as in theirs, ^' an allegorical sense" t 
be adverted to : and if every other resource fail us, w 
come at last to the same conclusion as the brothers adopte< 
that, after all, those rigorous clauses require some allowanc 
and a favourable interpretation, and ought to be understoo 
^< cum grano salis." 

But when the law both in its spirit and its letter is obst 
nate and incorrigible, what we cannot bend to our purpoi 
we must break — " Our sins, we hope, are of the smaller o 
der ; a little harmless gallantry, a little innocent jollity, 
few foolish expletives which we use from the mere force 
habit, meaning nothing by them ; a little warmth of colon 
ing and license of expression ; a few freedoms of speech i 
the gaiety of our hearts, which, though not perhaps strict 
correct, none but the over-rigid would think of treating ai 
otherwise than as venial infirmities, and in which vei 
grave and religious men will often take their share, wh( 
they may throw off their state, and relax without impr 
priety. We serve an all-merciful Being, who knows tl 
frailty of our nature, the number and strength of our tern 
tations, and will not be extreme to mark what is done amis 
Even the less lenient judicatures of human institution coi 



♦ Vide Tale of a Tub. t Ibid. 
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cede somewhat to the weakness of man. It is an establish- 
ed maxim-*-^ De minimis non curat lex.' We hope we are 
not worse than the generality. Ail men are imperfect 
We own we have our infirmities ; we confess it is so ; we 
w&h we were better, and trust as we grow older we shall 
beeome so ; we are ready to 'acknowledge that we must 
[ be indebted for our admission into a future state of happi- 
nass, not to our own merit, but to the clemency of God, and 
the mercy of our Redeemer." 

But let not this language be mistaken for that of true 
Christian humiliation, of which it is the very essence to feel 
the burden of sin, and to long'to be released from it : nor let 
two things be confounded, t&an which none can be more 
fundamentally different, the allowed want of universality 
in our determination and endeavour to obey the will of 
Cbd, and that defective accomplishment of our purposes, 

I which even the best of men will find reason to deplore. 
In the persons of whom we have been now speaking, the 
^concern with which they can amuse themselves upon the 
borders of sin, and the easy familiarity with which they can 
actually dally with it in its less offensive shapes, show 
plainly that, distinctly from its consequences, it is by no 
Q^ans the object of their aversion ; that there is no love of 
holiness as such ; no endeavour to acquire it, no care to pre- 
P^e the soul for the reception of this divine principle, and 
to expel or keep under whatever might be likely to obstruct 
its entrance, or dispute its sovereignty. 
J It is indeed a most lamentable consequence of the prac- 
tice of regarding religion as a compilation of statutes, and 
Qot as an internal principle, that it soon comes to be consid- 
^ed as being conversant about external actions rather than 
tboat habits of mind. This sentiment sometimes has even 
the hardiness to insinuate and maintain itself under the guise 
of extraordinary concern for practical jeligion ; but it soon 
discovers the falsehood of this pretension, and betrays its 
feal nature. The expedient indeed of attaining to superi- 
ority in practice, by not wasting any of the attention on the 
bt^al principles from which alone practice can flow, is 
sbout as reasonable, and will answer about as well, as the 
economy of the architect, who should account it mere prod- 
igality to expend any of his materials in laying foundations, 
from an idea that they might be more usefully applied to 
the rising of the superstructure. We know what would be 
the fate of such an edifice. 
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It is indeed tnie, and a truth nerer to be forgotten, that 
all pretensions to internal principles of holiness are vain 
when they are contradicted by the conduct ; but it is no less 
true, that the only effectual way of improving the latter, is 
by a vigilant attention to the former, it was therefore our 
blessed Saviour's injunction, ^^ Make the tree good," as the 
necessary means of obtaining good fruit ; and the Holy 
Scriptures abound in admonitions, to make it our ehief busi- 
ness to cultivate our hearts with ail diligence, to examine 
into their state with impartiality, and watch over them with 
continual care. Indeed it is the heart which constitutes the 
man ; and external actions derive their whole character 
and meaning from the motives and dispositions of which 
they are the indications. Human judicatures, it is true, are 
chiefly conversant about the former, but this is only becaus^ 
to our limited perceptions the latter can seldom be ^r 
otherwise clearly ascertained. The real object of inquir^ 
human judicatures is the internal disposition ; it is to this 
that they adapt the nature, and proportion the degree, of 
their punishments. « 

Yet though this be a truth so obvious, so established, 
that to have insisted on it may seem almost needless ; it is 
a truth of which we are apt to lose sight in the review of 
our religious character, and with which the habit of con- 
sidering religion as consisting rather in external actions, 
than internal principles, is at direct and open war. This 
mode of judging may well be termed habitual : for though 
by some persons it is advisedly adopted,and openly avowed, 
yet in many cases, for want of due watchfulness, it has sto- 
len insensibly upon the mind ; it exists unsuspected, and is 
practised, like other habits, without consciousness or obser- 
vation. 

In what degree soever this pernicious principle prevails, 
in the same degree is the mischief it produces. The vi- 
cious aff*ections, like noxious weeds, sprout up and increase 
of themselves but too naturally; while the graces of the 
Christian temper, (exotics in the soil of the human heart,) 
like the more tender productions of the vegetable world, re- 
quire not only the light and breath of heaven to quicken 
them, but constant superintendence and assiduous care on 
our part also, in order to their being preserved in health and 
vigour. But so far from these graces being earnestly sought 
for^ or watchfixWy reared, with MUt^mitted prayers to Grod for 
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bis blessiog, (without which all our labours must be ineffec- 
tual,) such is the result of the principle we are here con- 
demning, that no endeavours are used for their attainment, 
or they are suffered to droop and die almost without an ef- 
fort to preserve them. The culture of the mind is less and 
less attended to, and at length perhaps is almost wholly neg- 
lected. Thus way is made for the unobstructed growth of 
other dispositions, which naturally overspread and quietly 
possess the mind : nor is their contrariety to the Christian 
spirit discerned ; perhaps even their presence is scarcely ac- 
knowledged, except when their existence and their nature 
are manifested in the conduct, by marks too plain to be over- 
looked or mistaken. 

This is a point which we will now endeavour to ascertain 
ly an induction of particular instances. 

Irst then, it is the comprehensive compendium of the 
character of true Christians, that ^' they are walking by 
uth, and not by sight" By this description is meant, not 
merely that they so firmly believe in the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, as to be influenced by that persua- 
sion to adhere in the main to the path of duty, though tempt- 
led to forsake it by present interest, and present gratification ; 
but farther, that Uie great truths revealed in Scripture, con- 
cerning the unseen world, are the thoughts for the most part 
uppermiost in their minds, and about which habitually their 
hearts are most interested. This state of mind contributes, 
if the expression may be allowed, to rectify the illusions of 
vision, to bring forward into nearer view those eternal things, 
which from their remoteness are apt to be either wholly over- 
looked, or to appear but faintly in the utmost bounds of the 
horizon ; and to remove backward, and reduce to their true 
comparative dimensions, the objects of the present life, which 
are apt to fill the human eye, assuming a false magnitude 
fromtherr vicinity. The true Christian knows from ex- 
perience, however, that the former are apt to fade from 
the sight, and the latter again to swell on it. He makes 
it therefore his continual care to preserve those just and 
enlightened views, which through divine mercy he has 
obtained. Not that he will retire from that station in the 
world which Providence seems to have appointed him to 
fill : he will be active in the business of life, and enjoy 
its comforts with moderation and thankfulness; but he 
will not be ^ totus in illis," he will not v^^ \m\iv& n^\j^^ 

IS 
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soul to tbem, be will be babitaally subordinate in bif estf- 
mation to objects of more importance. Tbis awful truth bii 
sunk deep into bis mind, tbat ** the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eteF 
sal;" and, in the tumult and bustle of life, he is sobered by 
the still small voice which whispers to him, that *Mbe 
fashion of this world passes away." Thb circumstance 
alone must, it is obvious, constitute a vast difference between 
the habitual temper of his mind, and that of the generalitj 
4)f nominal Christians, who are almost entirely taken up 
with the concerns of the present world. They know hi- 
deed that they are mortal but they do not feel it. The truth 
rests in their understandings, and cannot gain admission in- 
to their hearts. This speculative persuasio n is altogether 
different from that strong practical impression of the infiniie 
importance of eternal things, which, attended with a propor- 
tionate sense of the shortness and uncertainty of all below, 
while it prompts to activity from a conviction that ^' the 
night Cometh when no man can work," produces a certain 
firainess of texture, which hardens us against the buffetings 
of fortune, and prevents our being very deeply penetrated 
by the cares and interests, the good or evil of this transitory 
state. Thus this just impression of the relative value of 
temporal and eternal things, maintains in the soul a dig- 
nified composure through all the vicissitudes of life. It 
quickens our diligence, yet moderates our ardour ; urges us 
to just pursuits, yet checks any undue solicitude about the 
success of them, and thereby enables us, in the language of 
Scripture, ^^ to use this world as not abusing it," rendering 
us at once beneficial to others and comfortable to our* 
selves. 

But this is not all — ^besides the distinction between the 
nominal and the real Christian, which results from the im- 
pressions produced on them respectively by the eternal dura- 
tion of heavenly things, there is another grounded on their 
nature, no less marked, nor less important They are sta- 
ted in Scripture, not only as entitling themselves to the no- 
tice of the true Christian from considerations of interest, but 
as approving themselves to his judgment from a conviction 
of their excellence, and yet farther, as recommending them- 
selves to his feelings by their being suited to the renew- 
ed dispositions of his heart. Indeed were the case other* 
wise, — did not their qualities correspond with his inclina- 
tionsy however he mignt endure them on principles of duty^ 
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tad Ibe cokUy coiiicioiu of their superior worth, — he could 

not lend himself to them with cordial complaceucy, much 

less look to them as the surest source of pleasure. But this 

is the light in which they are habitually regarded by the 

true Christian. He walks in the ways of religioD, not 

by constraint, but willingly; they are to him not only 

safe, but comfortable ; '^ ways of pleasantness as well as of 

peace." Not but that here also he is from experience 

aware of the necessity of constant support and continual 

watchfulness. Without these, his old estimate of things is 

apt to return on him, and the former objects of his affections 

to resume their influence. With earnest prayers, therefore, 

for the divine help, wiih jealous circumspection, and resolute 

self-denial, he guards against whatever might be likely 

again to darken his enlightened judgment, or to vitiate his 

reformed taste ; thus making it his unwearied endeavour to 

grow in the knowledge and love of heavenly things, and to 

obtain a warmer admiration, and a more cordial relish of 

their excellence. 

That this is a just representation of the habitual judgmenf| 
and of the leading disposition of true Christians, will be abun- 
dantly evident, if, endeavouring to form ourselves after 
our proper model, we consult the sacred Scripture. But in 
v^n are Christians there represented as having set their af- 
fections on things above, as cordially rejoicing in the ser- 
Tice, and delighting in the worship of Grod. Pleasure and 
religion are contradictory terms with the bulk of nominal 
Christians. They may look back indeed on their religious 
offices with something of a secret satisfaction, and even feel 
it during the performance of them, from the idea of being 
engaged in the discharge of a duty ; but this is altogether dif- 
ferent from the pleasure which attends an employment in itr 
self acceptable and grateful to us. We are not condemning 
a deficiency merely in the warmth and vehemence of reli- 
gious affections : we are not asking whether the service and 
worship of God are delightful and pleasant to such persons ; 
but, do they diffuse over the soul any thing of that calm 
complacency, that mild and grateful composure, which be- 
speaks a mind in good humour with itself and all around it, 
and engaged in a service suited to its taste, and congenial 
with its feelings ? 

Let us appeal to that day which is especially devoted to 
the offices of religion. Do they joyfully avail themselves 
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card-table, get over mncb of the day, and gladly seek for an 
lonoceDt resource, in the social circle, or in family visits, 
where it is not even pretended that the conversation tarns 
on such topics as might render it in any way conducive to 
religious instruction or improvement. Their families mean- 
whUe are neglected, their servants robbed of Christian pri- 
vileges, and their example quoted by others, who cannot 
see that they are themselves less religiously employed, 
while playing an innocent game at cards, or relaxing in the 
concert room. 

But all these several artifices, whatever they may be, to 
unhallow the Sunday and to change its character, (it might 
be almost said ^' to mitigate its horrors,"; prove but too 
plainly, that religion, however we may be glad to take re« 
fuge in it, when driven to it by the loss of every other com- 
fort, and to retain as it were a reversionary interest in an 
asylum, which may receive us when we are forced from the 
transitory enjoyments of our present state, wears to us in it- 
self a gloomy and forbidden aspect, and not a face of con- 
solation and joy ; that the worship of God b with us a 
constrained and not a willing service, which we are glad 
therefore to abridge, though we dare not omit it. 

Some indeed there are, who, with concern and grief, will 
confess this to be their uncomfortable and melancholy state $ 
who humbly pray, and diligently endeavour, for an imagi- 
nation less distracted at devotional seasons, for a heart more 
capable of relishing the excellence of divine things : and 
who carefully guard against whatever has a tendency to 
chain down their affections to earthly enjoyments. Let not 
such be discouraged. It is not they whom we are con- 
demning, but such as knowing and even acknowledging this 
to be their case, yet proceed in a way directly eontrary : 
who, scarcely seeming to suspect that any tiling is wrong 
with them, voluntarily acquiesce in a state of mind which 
is directly contrary to the positive commands of GU)d, which 
forms a perfect contrast to the representations given us in 
Scripture of the Christian character, and accords but too faith- 
fully in one leading feature with the character of ihwik who 
are stated to be the objects of divine displeasure in this life, 
and of divine punishment in the next. 

It is not, however, only in these essential constituents of 

a devotional frame that the bulk of nominal Christians are 

defective. This they freely d«d»x^ ^%^<scfttly feeling per- 
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baps some complacency from the frankness of the avowal) 
to he a higher strain of piety than that to which they as- 
pire. Their forgetfrilness also of some of the leading dis- 
positions of Christianity, is undeuiably apparent in their al- 
lowed want of the spirit of kindness, and meekness, and 
gentleness, and patience, and long- suffering; and, above 
all, of that which is the stock on which alone these dispo- 
sitions can grow and flourish, that humility and lowliness of 
mind, in which perhaps, more than in any other quality, 
may be said to consist the true essence and vital principle 
of the Christian temper. These dispositions are not only 
neglected, but even disavowed and exploded, and their op- 
posites, if not rising to any great height, are acknowledged 
and applanded. A just pride, a proper and becoming pride, 
are terms which we daily hear from Christian lips. To 
possess a high spirit, to behave with a proper spirit when 
used ill, — by which is meant a quick feeling of injuries, 
and a promptness in resenting them, — entitles to commenda- 
tion ; and a meek-spirited disposition, the highest scripture 
eulogiam, expresses ideas of disapprobation and contempt. 
Vanity and vain-glory are suffered without interruption to 
retain their natural possession of the heart. But here a topie 
opens upon us of such importance, and on which so many 
mistakes are to be found, both in the writings of respectable 
authors, and in the commonly prevailing opinions of the 
world, that it may be allowed us to discuss it more at large, 
and for this purpose to treat of it in a separate section. 



Sect. III. 

Oil Ae Dtdn of kitman EsHmation and Applause — T^e gene- 
talkf priotdUng opinions contrasted wUh those of the true 
Chnstim. 

The desire of human estimation, and distinction, and hon- 
sur of the admiration and applause of our fellow-creatures, if 
we take it in its full comprehension, and in all its various 
modifications, from, the thirst of glory to the dread of shame, 
is the passion of which the empire is by far the most gene- 
ral, and perhaps the authority the most commanding. Though 
its power be most conspicuous and least controllable in the 
higher classes of society, it seems, like spme resistless con- 
queror, to spare neither age^ nor sex, nor condition ; and 
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taking ten thousand shapes, insinuating itself under the most 
specious pretexts, and sheltering itself when necessary un- 
der the most artful disguises, it winds its way in secret, 
when it dares not openly avow itself, and mixes in all we 
think, and speak, and do. It is in some instances the deter^ 
mined and declared pursuit, and confessedly the main practi- 
cal principle ; but where this is not the case, it is not sel* 
dom the grand spring of action, and in the Beauty and the 
Author, no less than in the Soldier, it is often the master^ 
passion of the soul. 

This is the principle which parents recognise with joy ia 
their infant offspring, which is diligently instilled and nuf 
tured in advancing years, which, under the names of honour-* 
able ambition and of laudable emulation, it is the professed 
aim of schools and colleges to excite and cherish. The writ- 
er is well aware that it will be thought he is pushing his opin— 
ions much too far, when he ventures to assail this great prin^ 
ciple of human action : '' a principle," its advocates mights 
perhaps exclaim, '* the extinction of which, if you could suc-^ 
ceed in your rash attempt, would be like the annihilation^ iik- 
the material world, of the principle of motion ; without it aX 
were torpid, and cold, and comfortless. We grant," they mights 
go on to observe, '^ that we never ought to deviate from the 
paths of duty in order to procure the applause or to avoid 
the reproaches of men, and we allow that this is a rule too 
little attended to in practice. We grant that the love oF 
praise is in some instances a ridiculous, and in others a mis-* 
chievous passion ; that to it we owe the breed of coquettes 
and coxcombs, and, a more serious evil, the noxious race 
of heroes and conquerors. We too are ready, when it ap- 
pears in the shape of vanity, to smile at it as a foible, or in 
that false glory, to condemn it as a crime. But all these 
are only its perversions ; and on account of them to contend 
against its true forms, and its legitimate exercise, were to give 
in to the very error which you formerly yourself condemn- 
ed, of arguing against the use of a salutary principle alto- 
gether, on account of its being liable to occasional abuse. 
When turned into the right direction, and applied to its true 
purposes, it prompts to every dignified and generous erter-* 
prise. It is erudition in the portico, skill in the lyceum, 
eloquence in the senate, victory in the field. It forces in- 
dolence into activity, and extorts from vice itself the deeds 
of generosity and virtue. When once the soul is warmed 
by its generous ardour, no difficulties deter, no dangers ter^ 
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^ riff, no labours tire. It is this which, saving by its stamp 
^ ' , to wiiat is virtaous and honourable its just superiority over 
^ the gifts of birth and fortune, rescues the rich from a base 
^ ' objection to the pleasures of sense, and makes them prefer 
> course of toil and hardship to a life of indulgence and 
case. It prevents the man of rank from acquiescing in his 
bereditary greatness, and spurs him forward in pursuit of 
personal distinction, and of a nobility which he may 
justly term his own. It moderates and qualifies the over- 
! great inequalities of human conditions ; and reaching to 
f those who are above the sphere of laws, and extending to 
1^ ^^ases which fall not within their province, it limits and 
circumscribes the power of the tyrant on his throne, and 
Sives gentleness to war, and to pride, humility. 

''Nor is its influence confined to public life, nor is it 
^nown in only the great and the splendid. To it is to be ascri- 
l^ed a large portion of that courtesy and disposition to please, 
Mrhich, naturally producing a mutual appearance of good- 
"^vill and a reciprocation of good offices, constitute much of 
'^lie comfort of private life, and give their choicest sweets to 
Social Bnd domestic intercourse. Nay, from the force of 
^abit, it follows us even into solitude, and in our most se- 
cret retirements we often act as if our conduct were sub- 
ject to human observation, and we derive no small compla- 
cency from the imaginary applauses of an ideal spectator." 

So far of the effects of the love of praise and distinction ; 
^nd if, after enumerating some of these, you should proceed 
^o investigate its nature, " We admit," it might be added, 
^' that a hasty and mis-judging world often misapplies com- 
^neudations and censures : and whilst we therefore confess, 
^at the praises of the discerning few are alone truly valu- 
able, we acknowledge that it were better if mankind were 
^ways to act from the sense of right and the love of vir- 
tue, without reference to the opinions of their fellow-crea- 
tures. We even allow, that, independently of consequen- 
ces, this were perhaps in itself a higher strain of virtue ; 
but it is a degree of purity which it would be vain to 
expect from the bulk of mankind. When the intrimic ex- 
eeUence of this principle, however, is called in question, 
let it be remembered, that in its higher degrees it was styl- 
ed, by one who meant rather to detract from its merits than 
to aggravate them, ' the infirmity of noble minds ;' and 
sorely^ that in such a soil it most naturally springs up and 
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flourishes, is no small proof of its exalted origia aad geBef< 
ous nature. 

''But were these more duhious, and were it no more 
than a splendid errOTi yet considering that it works so oAeft 
in the right direction, it were enoagh to urge in its behiU^ 
that it is a principle of real action, and approved eneig^. 
That, as much as practice is better than theory, and solid 
realities than empty speculation, so much is it to be prefer* 
red for general use before those higher principles of morals, 
which, however just and excellent in themselves, you would 
in vain attempt to bring home to the ' business and bosomi 
of mankind' at large. Reject not then a principle thiitf 
universal in its influence, thus valuable in its effects ; a prin- 
ciple, which, by whatever name you may please to call ity 
acts by motives and considerations suited to our cc^dition; 
and which, putting it at the very lowest, must be cou^^ssed, 
in our present infirm state, to be a habitual aid and an ever- 
present support to the feebleness of virtue ! In a selfish 
world it produces the effects of disinterestedness, and, when 
public spirit is extinct, it supplies the want of patrlotisin* 
Let us therefore with gratitude avail ourselves of its help^ 
and not relinquish the good which it freely offers, mm we 
know not what vain dreams of impracticable purity ahd nor 
attainable perfection." 

All this and much more might be urged by the advocates 
of this favourite principle. It would be, however, no diffi- 
cult task to show that it by no means merits this high eulogi- 
urn. To say nothing of that larger part of the argument of 
our opponents, which betrays, and even plroceeds upon, that 
mischievous notion of the innocence of error, against which 
we have already entered our formal protest, tiie principle 
in question is manifestly of a most inconstant and variable 
nature ; as inconstant and variable as the innumerably di- 
versified modes of fashions, habits, and opinions, in different 
periods and societies. What it tolerates in one age, it for- 
bids in another ; what in one country it prescribes and ap- 
plauds, in another it condemns and stigmatizes ! Obviouuy 
and openly, it often takes vice into its patronage, and sets 
itself in direct opposition to virtue. It is calculated to pro- 
duce rather the appearance than the reality of excellence ; 
and at best not to check the love but only the commiagian of 
vice. Much of this indeed was seen and acknowledged by 
the philosophers, and even by the poets, of the pagan worla> 
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Thejr declaimed against it as a mutable and ineonaistent 
prindi^e ; they lamented the fatal effects which, under the 
lume of false glory, it had produced on the peace and hap- 
inness of mankind. They condemned the pursuit of it when 
It led its followers out of the path of virtue, and taught that 
fte praise of the wise and of the good only was to be de- 
rirea. 

But it was reserved for the page of Scripture to point out 
to 08 distinctly wherein it is apt to be essentially defective 
lod vicious, and to discover to us more fully its encroaching 
nature iind dangerous tendencies ; teaching us, at the same 
lime, how, being purified from its corrupt qualities, and re- 
duced under just subordination, it may be brought into legi- 
timate exercise, and be directed to its true end. 

In the sacred volume we are throughout reminded, that 
We are originally the creatures of God's formation, and con- 
tinual dependants on bis bounty. There too we learn the 
E'nful lesson of man's degradation and un worthiness. We 
m that humiliation and contrition are the dispositions of 
mind best suited to our fallen condition, and most acceptable 
in the sight of our Creator. We learn that, to the repression 
and extinction of that spirit of arrogance and self-importance 
which are so natural to the heart of man, it should be our 
habitual care to cherish and cultivate these lowly tempers ; 
studiously maintaining a continual sense, that, not only for all 
the natural advantages over others which we may possess, 
but for all our moral superiority also, we are altogether 
indebted to the unmerited goodness of God. It might per- 
haps be said to be the great end and purpose of all revela- 
tion, and especially to be the design of the Gospel, to re- 
claim us from our natural pride and selfishness, and their fatal 
consequences ; to bring us to a just sense of our weakness 
and depravity ; and to dispose us, with unfeigned humilia- 
tion, to abase ourselves, and give glory to God. ''No flesh 
may glory in his presence ; he that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord." — '' Tne lofty looks of man shsdlbe humbled, and 
the haughtiness of men shall he bowed down, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted." 

These solemn admonitions are too generally disregarded, 
and their intimate connection with the subject we are now 
considering, appears to have been often entirely overlooked 
even by Christian moralists. These authors, without refep- 
ence to the main spring, and internal principle of conduct, 
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are apt to speak of the love of human applause, as befaigmett' 
torious or culpable, as being the desire of true or of false fjsxf^ 
accordingly as the external actions it produces, and the por^ 
suits to which it prompts, are beneficial or miscbievoas t9 
mankind. But it is undeniably manifest, that, in the jadg** 
ment of the word of God, the love of worldly admiration anl 
applause is in its nature essentially and radically corropt; 
so far as it partakes of a disposition to exalt and aggrandize- 
ourselves, to pride ourselves on our natural or acquired en- 
dowments, or to assume to ourselves the merit and credit of 
our good qualities, instead of ascribing all the honour and 
glory where only they are due. Its guit therefore in these 
cases, is not to be measured by its effects on the happiness of 
mankind ; nor is it to be denominated true or faht glory 
accordingly as the ends to which it is directed are just or un- 
just, beneficial or mischievous, objects of pursuit ; but it is 
faUe^ because it exalts that which ought to be abased, and 
criminal^ because it encroaches on the prerogative of Gk>d. 
The Scriptures further instruct us, not merely that mankind 
are liable to error, and therefore that the world's commenda- 
tions may be sometimes mistaken; but that their judgment 
being darkened, and their hearts depraved, its applauses and 
contempt will for the most part be systematically misplaced : 
that though the beneficent and disinterested spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and her obvious tendency to promote domestic com- 
fort and general happiness, cannot but extort applause ; yet 
that her aspiring after more than ordinary excellence, by ex- 
citing secret misgivings in others, or a painful sense of inferi- 
ority, not unmixed with envy, cannot fail often to disgust 
and offend. The word of God teaches us, that though such 
of the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, as are coinci- 
dent with worldly interests and pursuits and with worldly 
principles and systems, maybe professed without offence; 
yet that what is opposite to these, or even different from 
them, will be deemed needlessly precise and strict, the in- 
dulgence of a morose and gloomy humour, the symptoms of 
a contracted and superstitious spirit, the marks of a mean, 
enslaved, or distorted understanding. That for these and 
other reasons, the follower of Christ must not only make up 
his mind to the occasional relipquishment of worldly favour/ 
but that it should even afford him matter of holy jealousi; 
and suspicion of himself, when it is very lavishly and very 
generally bestowed. 
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But though the standard of worldly estimation dijQTered 

less from that of the Gospel, yet, since our affections ought 

to be set on heavenly things, and conversant about heaven- 

|y objects, and since in particular the love and favour of 

^od ought to be the matter of our supreme and habitual 

^^esire, to which every other should be rendered subordinate ; 

H follows, that the love of human applause must be mani* 

Neatly injurious, so far as it tends to draw down ourre- 

9^rdM lo earthly concerns, and to circumscribe our desires 

^thin the narrow limits of this world ; and, that it is impure, 

'o far as it is tinctured with a disposition to estimate too 

highly, and love too well, the good opinion and commenda- 

Uons of man. 

Bat though, by these and other instructions and considera- 
tions, the Holy Scripture warns us against the inordinate 
l^sire or earnest pursuit of worldly estimation and honour ; 
^ough it so greatly reduces their value, and prepares us for 
Osing them without surprise, and for relinquishing them 
'vith little reluctance ; yet it teaches us that Christians 
^e not only not called upon absolutely and voluntarily to re- 
nounce or forego them, but that, when without our having 
K^licitously sought them they are bestowed on us for actions 
^titrinsically good, we are to accept them as beiug intended 
by Providence to be sometimes, even in this disorderly state 
of things, a present solace, and a reward to virtue. Nay 
inore, we are instructed, that in our general deportment, that 
in litUe particulars of conduct otherwise indifferent, that in the 
circumstances and manner of performing actions in them- 
selves of a determined character and indispensable obliga- 
tion, (guarding however against the smallest degree of arti- 
fice or deceit,) that by watching for opportunities of doing 
little kindnesses, that by avoiding singularities, and even 
humouring prejudices, where it may be done without the 
slightest infringement of truth or duty, we ought to have a 
due respect and regard to the approbation and favour of men* 
These however we should not value chiefly as they may 
administer to our own gratification, but rather as furnishing 
means and instruments of influence, which we may turn to 
good account, by making them subservient to the improvement 
and happiness of our fellow-creatures, and thus conducive 
to the glory of God. The remark is almost superfluous, 
that, on occasions like these, we must even watch our hearts 
ivith the most jealous care, lest pride and self-love insensi- 

16 
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bly infuse themselves, and corrapt the purity of principles >6 
liable to contract a taint. 

Credit and reputation, in the judgment of the true 
Christian, stand on ground not very different from riches; 
>vhich he is not to prize highly or to desire and pursue with 
solicitude ; but which, when they are allotted to bim by 
the hand of Providence, he is to accept with thankfulness, 
and use with moderation; relinquishing them, when 
it becomes necessary, without a murmur ; guarding most cir- 
cumspectly, so long as they remain with him, against that 
sensual and selfish temper, and no less against that pride 
and wantonness of.heart, which they are too apt to prcrauce 
mnd cherish : thus considering them as in themselves accep- 
table, but, from the infirmity of his nature, highly dangerous 
possessions ; and valuing mem chiefly, not as instruments 
of luxury or splendour, but as affording the means of honour- 
ing his heavenly Benefactor, and lessening the miseries of 
mankind. 

Christianity, be it remembered, proposes not to extinguish 
our natural desires, but to bring them under just control, and 
direct them to their true objects. In the case both of riches 
and of honour, she maintains the consistency of her charac- 
ter. While she commands us not to set our hearts on earth- 
ly treasures, she reminds us that " we have in heaven a bet- 
ter and more enduring substance" than this world can be- 
stow; and while she represses our solicitude respecting 
earthly credit, and moderates our attachment to it, she holds 
forth to us, and bids us habitually to aspire after, the splen- 
dours of that better state, where is true glory, and honour, 
and immortality; thus exciting in us a just ambition, suit- 
ed to our high origin, and worthy of our large capacities, 
which the little, misplaced, and perishable distinctions of 
this life would in vain attempt to satisfy. 

It would be mere waste of time to enter into any laboured 
argument to prove at large, that the light in which worldly 
credit and estimation are regarded by the bulk of professed 
Christians, is extremely different from that in which they 
are placed by the page of Scripture. The inordinate love of 
worldly glory indeed, implies a passion, which, from the na- 
ture of things, cannot be called into exercise in the gen- 
erality of mankind ; because, being conversant about great 
objects, it can but rarely find that field which is requisite for 
its exertions. But we every where discover the same prin- 
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^iple reduced to the dimeDsions of common life, and modified 
and directed according to every one's sphere of action. We 
may discover it in a supreme love of distinction, and admira- 
tion, and praise ; in the universal acceptahleness of flattery ; 
and, above all, in the excessive valuation of our worldly 
obaracter, in that watchfulness with which it is guarded, in 
that jealousy when it is questioned, in that solicitude when 
it is in danger, in that hot resentment when it is attacked, in 
that bitterness of sufiering when it is impaired or lost. AIL 
tliese emotions, as they are too manifest to be disputed, so 
tiiey are too reputable to be denied. Dishonour, disgrace, 
^nd shame, present images of horror too dreadful to be fac- 
<^d ; they are evils, which it is thought the mark of a gener- 
CDU9 spirit to consider as excluding every idea of comfort and 
enjoyment, and to feel as too heavy to be borne. 

The consequences of all this are natural and obvious. 

*Though it be not openly avowed that we are to follow after 
"^vorldly estimation, or to escape from worldly disrepute, 
"«vhen they can only be pursued or avoided by declining from 
the path of duty ; nay, though the contrary be recognised 
«B being the just opinion ; yet all the effect of this specu- 
lative concession is soon done away in fact. Estimating 
"worldly credit as of the highest intrinsic excellence, and 
worldly shame as the greatest of all possible evils, we some- 
times shape and turn the path of duty itself from its true 
direction, so as it may favour our acquisition of the one, 
and avoidance of the other ; or, when this cannot be done, 
we boldly and openly turn aside from it, declaring the temp- 
tation is too strong to be resisted. 

It were easy to adduce numerous proofs of the truth of 
these assertions. It is proved, indeed, by that general ten- 
dency in religion to conceal herself from the view, (for we 
might hope that in these cases she often is by no means al- 
together extinct,) by her being apt to vanish from our con- 
versations, and even to give place to a pretended licentious- 
ness of sentiments and conduct, and a false show of infidel- 
ity. It is proved by that complying acquiescence and par- 
ticipation in the habits and manners of this dissipated age, 
which. has almost confounded every external distinction be- 
tween the Christian and the Infidel, and has made it so rare 
to find any one who dares incur the charge of Christian sin- 
gularity, or who can say with the apostle, that '' he is not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." It is proved (how can 
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thisi proof bo omitted by one to whose lot it has so ofleU 
f*llou to >Titiicss and lament, sometimes he fears to afford 
an instance of it ?) by that quick resentment, those bitter 
conCvntionn, those angry retorts, those malicioas triamphS| 
that impnticnce of inferiority, that wakeful sense of past de- 
feats, and promptness to revenge them, which too often 
change the character of a Christian deliberative assembly, 
into uiat of a stage for prize-fighters ; violating at once the 
prt)prietios of public conduct, and the rules of social deco- 
rum, and renouncing and chasing away all the charities of 
the religion of Jesus. 

13ut from all lesser proofs, our attention is drawn to one 
of a still larger size, and more determined character. Snrely 
the reader will here anticipate our mention of the practice 
of duelling : a practice which to the disgrace of a Christian 
society, has long been suflercd to exist with little restraint or 
opposition. 

This practice, whilst it powerfully supports, chiefly rests 
on, that excessive over-valuation of character, which teach- 
es, that worldly credit is to be preserved at any rate, and 
disgrace at any rate to be avoided. The unreasonableness 
of duelling has been often proved, and it has often been 
shown to be criminal on various principles : sometimes it 
has been opposed on grounds hardly tenable ; particularly 
when it has been considered as an indication of malice and 
revenge.* But it seems hardly to have been enough notic- 
ed in what chiefly consists its essential guilt ; that it is a 
deliberate preference of the favour of man, before the favour 
and approbation of God, in articulo mortis^ in an instance, 
wherein our own life and that of a fellow-creature are at 
stake, and wherein we run the risk of rushing into the 
presence of our Maker in the very act of offending him. It 
would detain us too long, and it were somewhat beside our 
present purpose, to enumerate the mischievous consequen- 
ces which result from this practice. They are many and 
great ; and if regard be had merely to the temporal interests 
of men, and to the well-being of society, they are but poorly 
counterbalanced by the plea, which must be admitted in its 
behalf by a candid observer of human nature, of a courtesy 



♦ Vide Hey's Tracts, Rousseau's Eloisa, and many periodical Essays 
and ScrmonH. / 
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Uid reftnement in our modern manners unknown to ancient 
tli]h». 

Bat there is one observation which must not be omitted, 
ft.nd which seems to have been too much overlooked. In 
tli€ judgment of that religion which requires purity of heart, 
^t>d of that Being to whom, as was before remarked, 
'* thought is action," he cannot be esteemed innocent of this 
^vime, who lives in a settled habitual determination to com-^ 
^^it it when circumstances shall call upon him so to do.* 
^liis is a consideration which places the crime of duelling on 
^ different footing from almost any other; indeed there is 
Perhaps no other, which mankind habitually and deliberate- 
ly resolve to practise whenever the temptation shall occur. 
ft shows also that the crime of duelling is far more general 
* JX the higher classes than is commonly supposed, and that 
* Oe whole sum of the guilt which the practice produces is 
Si'eat, beyond what has perhaps been ever conceived ! It 
^^11 be the writer's comfort to have solemnly suggested this 
^^nsideration to the consciences of those by whom this im- 
-^ ious practice might be suppressed. If such there be, which 
^eis strongly inclined to believe, theirs is the crime, and 
^^eirs the responsibility of suffering it to continue. f 
^ In the foregoing observations, it has not been the writer's 
intention to discuss completely that copious subject, the love 
^f worldly estimation. It would be to exceed the limits of 
^ work like this, fully to investigate so large, and at the 
^ame time so important a topic. Enough, however, may 
))ave perhaps been said, to make it evident that this princi- 
Y)le is of a character highly questionable ; that it should be 
Drought under absolute subjection, and watched with the. 



♦ Vide " Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath com* 
iDitted adultery with her," &c. Matt. v. 28. 

t The writer cannot omit this opportunity of declaring, that he should 
long ago have brought this subject before the no. ice of parliament, but 
for a perfect conviction that he should probably thereby only give encour- 
agement to a system he wishes to see at an end. The practice has been 
at difierent^ periods nearly stopped by positive laws, m various nations 
on the continent ; and there can be httle doubt of the efficacy of what 
has been more than once suggested— a Court of Honour, to take cogni- 
lance of such ofiences as would naturallv fall within its province. The 
efl^ts of this establishment would doubtless require to be enforced by 
legislative provisions, directly punishing the practice ; and by discourag- 
ing at court, and in the military and naval situations, all who shouTd 
directly or indirectly be guilty of it. 

16* 
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most jealous care. That, notwithstanding its lofiy preten- 
sions, it often can by no means justly boast that high origin 
and exalted nature which its superficial admirers are dispos- 
ed to concede to it. What real intrinsic essentia yaiae, 
it might be asked, does there appear to be in a virtue, which 
had wholly changed its nature and character, if public opin- 
ion had been different ? But it is in truth of base extrac- 
tion, and ungenerous qualities ; it springs from selfishness, 
and vanity, and low ambition : by these it subsists, and thrives, 
and acts ; and envy, and jealousy, and detraction, and hatred, 
and variance, are its too faithful and natural associates. It 
is, to say the best of it, a root which bears fruits of a poison- 
ous as well as of a beneficial quality. If it sometimes stim- 
ulates to great and generous enterprises, if it urges to in- 
dustry, and sometimes to excellence, if in the more con- 
tracted sphere, it produces courtesy and kindness ; ' yet to its 
account we must place th^ ambition which desolates nations, . 
and many of the competitions and resentments which interrupt ^ 
the harmony of social life. The former indeed has been of- « 
ten laid to its charge, but the latter have not been sufficient- - 
ly attended to ; and still less has its noxious influence on ^ 
the vital principle, and distinguishing graces of the Chris- ' 
tian character, been duly pointed out and enforced. 

To read indeed the writings of certain Christian moralists,* 
and to observe how little they seem disposed to call it ^ 
in question, except where it raves in the conqueror ; one - 
should be almost tempted to suspect, that, considering it as a - 
principle of such potency and prevalence, as that they 
must despair of bringing it into just subjection, they were in- * 
tent only on complimenting it mto good humour, (like those 
barbarous nations that worship the evil spirit through fear;) 
or rather, that they were making a sort of composition with 
an enemy they could not master; and were willing, on 
condition of its giving up the trade of war, to suffer it to 
rule undisturbed, and range at pleasure. 

But the truth is, that the reasonings of Christian moralists 
too often exhibit but few traces of the genius of Chris- 
tian morality. Of this position, the case before us is an in- 
stance. This principle of the desire of worldly distinction 
and applause, is often allowed, and even commended, with 



* Vide, in particular, a paper in the Guardian, by Addison, on Honour, 
Vol. II. 
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too few qualifications, and too little reserve. To covet 
"Wealth is base and sordid ; but to covet honour is treated as 
the mark of a generous and exalted nature. These writ- 
f^ scarcely seem to bear in mind, that, though the principle 
b question tends to prevent the commission of those gross- 
er acts of vice which would injure us in the general estima- 
lioD ; yet that it not only stops not there, but that it there be* 
^s to exert almost an equal force in the opposite direction. 
I*faey do not consider how apt this principle is even in the 
Case of those who move in a contracted sphere, to fill us 
J^ith vain conceits, and vicious passions ; and, above all, 
"^cwit tends to fix the afiections on earthly things, and to steal 
^\vay the heart from God. They acknowledge it to be crim- 
^^al when it produces mischievous effects ; but forget how 
^^t it is, by the substitution of a false and corrupt motive, 
^t:> vitiate the purity of our good actions, depriving them of 
^^ very thing which rendered them truly and essentially vaK 
^^able. They do not consider, that, whilst they too hastily 
^^pplaud it as taking the side of virtue, it often works her ruin 
^^>vhile it asserts her cause ; and, like some vile seducer, pre- 
tends affection only the more surely to betray. 

It is the distinguishing glory of Christianity not to rest 
satisfied with superficial appearances, but to rectify the mo- 
tives, and purify the heart. The true Christian, in obedi- 
ence to the lessons of Scripture, no where keeps over hio)- 
self A more resolute and jealous guard, than where the de- 
sire of human estimation and distinction is in question. No 
where does he more deeply feel the insufficiency of his un- 
assisted strength, or more diligently and earnestly pray for 
di?ine assistance. He may well indeed watch and pray 
against the encroachments of a passion, which, when suffer- 
ed to transgress its just limits, discovers a peculiar hostility 
to the distinguishing graces of the Christian temper ; a pas- 
sion which must insensibly acquire force, because it is in 
continual exercise ; a passion to which almost every thing 
without administers nutriment, and the growth of which 
within is favoured and cherished by such powerful auxilia- 
ries as pride and selfishness, the natural and perhaps inex- 
terminable inhabitants of the human heart. 

Strongly impressed, therefore, with a sense of the indispen- 
sable necessity of guarding against the progress of this en- 
croaching principle, in humble reliance of superior aid, the 
true Chnstian thankfully uses the means, and habitually ex- 
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erckses himself iD the considerations and motiires, suggested 
to him for that purpose bj the word of God. He is much 
occupied in searching out, and contemplating his own infir- 
mities. He endeavours to acquire and maintain a just con- 
viction of his great unworthiness ; and to keep in continual 
remembrance, that whatever distinguishes himself from oth- 
ers is not properly his own, but that he is altogether indebt- 
ed for it to the undeserved bounty of heaven. He diligently 
endeavours also, habitually to preserve a just sense of the 
real worth of human distinction and applause, knowing 
that he shall covet them less when he has learned not to 
over-rate their value. He labours to bear in mind, how un- 
deservedly they are often bestowed, how precariously they 
are always possessed. The censures of good men justly 
render him suspicious of himself, and prompt him carefully 
and impartially to examine into those parts of his character, 
or those particulars of his conduct, which have drawn on 
him their animadversions. The favourable opinion and the 
praises of good men are justly acceptable to him, where 
they accord with the testimony of his own heart; that tes^ 
timony being thereby confirmed and warranted. Those 
praises favour also and strengthen the growth of mutual con^ 
fidence and afFection, where it is his delight to form friend' 
ships, rich not less in use than comfort, and to establish, 
connexions which may last for ever. But even in the case 
of the commendations of good men, he suffers not himself 
to be beguiled into an over-valuation of them, lest he should 
be led to substitute them in the place of conscience. He 
guards against this by reflecting how indistincUy we can dis- 
cern each other's motives, how little enter into each other^s 
circumstances, how mistaken therefore may be the judg- 
ments formed of us, or of our actions, even by good men ; 
and that it is far from improbable, that a time may come, in 
which we may be compelled to forfeit their esteem by adher* 
ing to the dictates of our own consciences. 

But if he endeavours thus to sit loose (o the favour and 
applause even of good men, much more to those of the 
world at large ; not but that he is sensible of their worth as 
means and iiistruments of usefulness and influence ; and, un- 
der the limitations and for the ends allowed in Scripture, he 
is glad to possess, observant to acquire, and careful to retain 
them. He considers them, however, if we may again intro^ 
duce the metaphor, like the precious metals, as having ra- 
ther an exchangeable than an intrinsic value, as desirable 
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Qot simply in their possession, but in their use. In this view, 
be holds himself to be responsible for that share of them 
"which he enjoys, and (to continue the figure) as bound not 
to let them lie by him unemployed, this were hoarding ; not 
to lavish them prodigally, this would be waste, not impru- 
dently to misapply them, this were folly and caprice ; but as 
under an obligation to regard them as conferred on him, that 
they might be brought into action : which therefore he feels 
not himself at liberty to throw away, though he is ready, if 
it be required, to relinquish them with cheerfulness ; nor, ou 
the other hand, dares he acquire or retain them unlawfully, 
in consideration of the use he intends to make of them. He 
bolds it to be his bounden duty to seek diligently for occa- 
sions of rendering them subservient to their true purposes ; 
and when any such occasion is found, to expend them 
cheerfully and liberally, but with discretion and frugality ; 
being no less prudent in determining the measure, than in 
selecting the objects, of their application, that they may go 
the farther by being thus managed with economy. 

Acting therefore on these principles, he will studiously 
^d diligently use any degree of worldly credit he may enjoy 
in removing or lessening prejudices ; in conciliating good- 
will, and thereby making vray for the less obstructed prog- 
>*es8 of truth ; and in providing for its being entertained 
^th candour, or even with favour, by those vrho would bar 
^11 access against it in any rougher or more homely form. 
Ele will make it his business to set on foot and forward be- 
cievolent and useful schemes ; and, where they require unit- 
ed efforts, to obtain and preserve for them this co-operation. 
tie will endeavour to discountenance vice, to bring modest 
Daerit into notice ; to lend as it were his light to men of real 
^orth, but of less creditable name, and perhaps of less con- 
ciliating qualities and manners, that they may thus shine with 
n reflected lustre, and be useful in their turn, when invested 
^ith their just estimation. But while by these and various 
other means he strives to render his reputation, so long as 
he possesses it, subservient to the great ends of advancing 
the cause of religion and virtue, and of promoting the 
happiness and comfort of mankind, he will not transgress 
the rule of the scripture precepts, in order to obtain, to 
caltivate, or to preserve it ; resolutely disclaiming that dan- 
gerous sophistry of '' doing evil that good may come." 
Ready however to relinquish his reputation when required 
so to do, he will not throw it away : and so far as he al- 
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lowably mayi he will cautiously avoid occasions of diminist 
ing it, instead of studiously seeking, or needlessly multiply- 
ing them, as seems sometimes to have been the practice of 
worthy but imprudent men. There will be no caprieiom 
humours, no selfish tempers, no moroseness, no discourtesy, 
no affected severity of deportment, no peculiarity of iant" 
guage, no indolent neglect, or wanton breach, of the ordinir 
ry forms or fashions of society. His reputation is a posses- 
sion capable of uses too important to be thus sported awaj; 
if sacrificed at all, it shall be sacrificed at the call of datj. 
The world shall be constrained to allow him to be amii- 
ble, as well as respectable in other parts of his character; 
though, in what regards religion, they may account him 
unreasonably precise and strict. In this, no less than in 
other particulars, he will endeavour to reduce the enemies 
of religion to adopt the confession of the accusers of the 
Jewish ruler, "We shall not find any fault or occasion 
against this Daniel — except concerning the law of his Grod :^^ 
and even there, if he give offence, it will only be where 
he dares not do otherwise ; and if he fall into disesteem or 
disgrace, it shall not be chargeable to any conduct which is 
justly dishonourable, or even to any unnecessary singular- 
ities on his part, but to the false standard of estimation of 
a misjudging world. When his character is thus mista- 
ken, or his conduct thus misconstrued, he will not wrap 
himself up in a mysterious sullenness ; but will be ready, 
where he thinks any one will listen to him with patience 
and candour, to clear up what has been dubious, to explain 
what has been imperfectly known, and, " speaking the truth 
in love^" to correct, if it may be, the erroneous impressions 
which have been conceived of him. He may sometimes 
feel it his duty publicly to vindicate his character from un- 
just reproach, and to repel the false charges of his enemies ; 
but he will carefully, however, watch against being led 
away by pride, or being betrayed into some breach of truth 
pr of Christian charity, when he is treading in a path so 
dangerous. At such a time he will also guard, with more 
than ordinary circumspection, against any undue solicitude 
about his worldly reputation, for its own sake ; and when 
he has done what duty requires for its vindication, he will 
sit down with a peaceable and quiet mind, and it will be 
matter of no very deep concern to him if his endeavours 
should have been ineffectual. If good men in every age 
and nation have been often unjustly calumniated and dis« 
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gtftced, and if, in 8uch circumstances, even the darkness of 
paganism has been able contentedly to repose itself on the 
conseioasness of innocence, shall one who is cheered by the 
Chiistian's hope, who is assured also, that a day will shortly 
come in which whatever is secret shall be made manifest, 
vA the mistaken judgments of men, perhaps even of good 
nen, being corrected, that " he shsJl then have praise of 
God ;" shall snch a one, I say, sink ? — shall he even bend 
or droop under such a trial ? They might be more excusa- 
Ue in over-valuing human reputation, to whom all beyond 
Ae grave was dark and cheerless. They also might be 
more easily pardoned for pursuing, with some degree of 
eagerness ana solicitude, that glory which might survife 
them ; thus seeking as it were to extend the narrow span 
of dieir earthly existence : but far different is our case, to 
whom these clouds are rolled away, and ^^ life and imnior- 
ttlity are brought to light by the Gospel." Not but that 
worldly favour and distinction are amongst the best thinga 
this world has to offer, but the Christian knows it is 
the very condition of his calling not to have his portion 
here ; and as in the case of any other earthly enjoyments, 
80 in that also of worldly honour, he dreads, lest his su- 
preme affections being thereby gratified, it should be hereaf- 
ter said to him, ^' Remember that thou in thy lifetime re- 
ceivedst thy good things." 

He is'^njoined by his holy calling to be victorious over 
the world ; and to this victory, an indifference to its dises- 
teem and dishonour is essentially and indispensably required* 
He reflects on those holy men who '^ had trial of cruel 
mockings ;" he remembers that our blessed Saviour himself 
<< was despised and rejected of men ;" and what is he, that 
lie should be exempted from the common lot, or think it 
much to bear the scandal of his profession ? If therefore he 
is creditable and popular, he considers this, if the phrase may 
be pardoned, as something beyond his bargain; and he 
watches himself with double care^ lest he should grow over- 
fond of what he may be shortly called upon to relinquish. 
He meditates often on the probability of nis being involved 
in such circumstances, as may render it necessary for him to 
subject himself to disgrace and obloquy ; thus familiarizing 
himself widi them betimes, and preparing himself, that, 
when the trying hour arrives, they may not take him una- 
wares. 
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But the cultivation of the desire of ^^ that hoDour whi^7 
eometh from God," he finds the most effectual means «7^ 
bringing bis mind into a proper temper, in what regards tl&^ 
love of human approbation. Christian ! wouldst thou indeeti 
reduce this affection under just control? — suntun eardal 
Rise on the wings of contemplation, until the praises and 
the censures of men die away upon the ear, and the stil/ 
small voice of conscience is no longer drowned by the din 
of this nether world. Here the sight is apt to be occupied 
with earthly objects, and the hearing to be engrossed wiA 
earthly sounds ; but there thou shalt come within the view 
of that resplendent and incorruptible crown, which is held 
forth to thine acceptance in the realms of light, and thine 
ear shall be regaled with heavenly melody ! Here we dwell 
in a variable atmosphere — the prospect is at one time dark- 
ened by the gloom of disgrace, and at another the eye is daz- 
zled by the gleamings of glory : but thou hast now ascended 
above this inconstant region ; no storms agitate, no clouds 
obscure the air ; the lightnings play, and the thunders roll 
beneath thee. 

Thus, at chosen seasons, the Christian eiercises himself; 
and when, from this elevated region, he descends into the 
plain below, and mixes In the bustle of life, he still retains 
the impressions of his more retired hours. By these he re- 
alizes to himself the unseen world ; he accustoms himself 
to speak and act as in the presence of ^' an innumerable 
company of angels, and of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and of God the Judge of all." The consciousness of 
their approbation cheers and gladdens his soul, under the 
scoffs and reproaches of an undisceming world ; and to his 
delighted ear, their united praises form a harmony, which 
a few discordant earthly voices cannot interrupt 

But though the Christian be sometimes enabled thus to 
triumph over the inordinate love of human applause, he does 
not therefore deem himself secure from its encroachments. - 
On the contrary, he is aware, so strong and active is its prin- 
ciple of vitality, that even where it seems extinct, let but 
circumstances favour its revival, and it will spring forth 
again in renewed vigour. And as Lis watchfulness must 
thus during life know no termination, because the enemy 
will ever be at hand ; so it must be the more close and vig- 
ilant, because he is no where free from danger, but is on 
every side open to attack. ^' Sume superbiam qusesitam 
meritis," was the maxim of a worldly moralist : but the 
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C"^tian is aware, that he is particularly assailable Tvhere he 
^5^y excels ; there he is in especial danger, lest his mo- 
^^ originally pure, being insensibly corrupted, he should 
■'^^Vetrayed into an anxiety about worldly favour, false in 
principle 6r excessive in degree, when he is endeavouring to 
i^der his virtue amiable and respected in the eyes of others, 
AQd, in obedience to the scripture injunction, is willing to let 
his ^' light so shine before men, that they may see his good 
vrorks, and glorify his Father which is in Heaven." 

He watches himself also on small as well as on great 
occasions : the latter indeed, in the case of many persons, 
can hardly ever be expected to occur ; whereas the former 
are continually presenting themselves : and thus, whilst, on 
the one hand, they may be rendered highly useful in form- 
ing and strengthening a just habit of mind with respect to 
the opinion of the world, so, on the other, they are the 
means most at hand for enabling us to discover our own real 
character. Let not this be slightly passed over. If any one 
finds himself shrinking from disrepute or disesteem in little 
instances, but apt to solace himself with the persuasion, that, 
his spirits being fully called forth to the encounter, he 
could boldly stand the brunt of sharper trials ; let him be 
slow to give entertainment to so beguiling a suggestion; 
and let him not forget, that these little instances, where no 
credit is to be got, (and the vainest can find small room for 
self-complacency,) furnish perhaps the truest tests whether 
we are ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and are willing, on 
principles really pure, to bear reproach for the name of Jesus. 
The Christian too is well aware, that the excessive desire 
of human approbation is a passion of so subtile a nature, that 
there is nothing into which it cannot penetrate : and, from 
much experience, learning ^to discover it where it would 
lurk unseen, and to detect it under its more specious dis- 
guises, he finds, that, elsewhere disallowed and excluded, it 
is apt to insinuate itself into his very religion, where it 
especially delights to dwell, and obstinately maintains its 
residence. Proud piety and ostentatious charity, and all the 
more open effects it there produces, have been often con- 
demned, and we may discover the tendencies to them in 
ourselves, without difficulty. But where it appears not so 
large in bulk, and in shape so unambiguous, let its operation 
be still sus|iected. Let not the Christian suffer himself 
to be deceived by any external dissimilitudes between him- 
self and the world around him| trusting perhaps to the sin- 

17 
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cerity of tbe principle to which they origioally owed Ae^^ 
rise ; but let him beware lest, through the insensible tim'^ 
croathments of the subtile usurper, his religion should m^ 
length have ^^ only a name to live," being gradually robbed 
of its vivifying principle ; lest he should be chiefly reserved 
in his religious course by the dread of incurring the charge of 
levity, for quitting a path on which he had deliberately entered. 
Or where, on a strict and impartial sqmtiny of his governing 
motives, he may fairly conclude this not to be the case, let 
bim beware lest he be influenced by this principle in partic- 
ular parts of his character, and especially where any exter* 
nal singularities are in question ; closely scrutinizing his ap- 
parent motives, lest he should be prompted to his more than 
ordinary religious observances, and be kept from participat- 
ing in the licentious pleasures of a dissipated age, not so 
much by a vigorous principle of internal holiness, as by a 
fear of lessening himself in the good opinion of the stricter 
circle of his associates, or of suffering even in the estimation 
of the world at large, by violating the properties of his assum- 
ed character. 

To those who, in the important particular which we have 
been so long discussing, wish to conform themselves to the 
injunctions of the word of God, we must advise a laborious 
watchfulness, a jealous guard, a close and frequent scrutiny 
of their own hearts, that they may not mistake their real 
character, and too late find themselves to have been mistak- 
en, as to what they had conceived to be their governing mo- 
tives. Above all, let them labour, with humble prayers for 
the divine assistance, to fix in themselves a deep, habitual, 
and practical sense of the excellence of " that honour which 
Cometh from Gk>d," and of the comparative worthlessness of 
all earthly estimation and pre-eminence. In truth, unless 
the affections of the soul be thus predominantly engaged on 
the side of heavenly, in preference to that of human hon- 
our, though we may have relinquished the pursuit of fame, 
we shall not have acquired that firm contexture of mind, 
which can bear disgrace and shame without yielding to the 
pressure. Between these two states, the disregarding of 
tame, and the bearing of disgrace, there is a wide interval ; 
and he who, on a sober review of his conduct and motives, 
finds reason to believe he has arrived at the one, must not 
therefore conclude he has reached the other. To the one, 
a little natural moderation and quietness of temper may 
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°^. ^cient to conduct us ; but to the other, we can only at* 
^ ^^0 j>jr much discipline and slow advances ; and when we 

^ok we have made ^eat way, we shall often find reason 

^ Confess in the hour of trial, that we had greatly, far too 

pettly, over«rated our progress. 
When engaged too in the prosecution of this course, we 

mast be aware of the snares which lie in our way, and of 
the deceits to which we are liable : and we must be provid* 
ed against these impositions, by obtaining a full and distinct 
conception of the temper of mind with regard to human fa- 
vour, which is prescribed to us in the Scriptures ; and, by 
continually examining our hearts and lives, to ascertain 
how far we correspond with it. This will keep us from sub- 
stituting contemplation in the place of action, and from 
giving ourselves too much up to those religious meditations 
which were formeily recommended ; in which we must not 
indulge to the neglect of the common duties of life. This 
will keep us also from mistaking the gratiiication of an in- 
dolent temper for the ChristiaD's disregard of fame : for, let 
it never be forgotten, we must deserve estimation, though 
we should not possess it ; we must force the men of the world 
to acknowledge, that we do not want their boasted spring 
of action to set us in motion ; but that its place is better sup- 
plied to us by another, which produces all the good of theirs 
without its evil ; thus demonstrating the superiority of the 
principle which animates us, by the superior utility and excel- 
leoce of its effects. The worldly principle may indeed ren- 
der us kind, friendly, and beneficent ; but it will no longer 
instigate us to promote the happiness or comfort of others, 
than whilst we are stimulated by the desire of their ap- 
plause ; which desire, whatever may be vaunted of its effects 
on social intercourse, is often nothing better than selfishness, 
ill concealed under a superficial covering of exterior courtesy. 
The Christian principle, on the contrary, will operate uni- 
formly, whether approved or not : it must, however, in order 
to approve it:;ielf;genuine, be nerved indeed with more than 
mortal firmness, but at the same time be sweetened by love, 
and tempered with humility. 

Humility, again, reducing us in our own value, will mod- 
erate our claims on worldly estimation. It will check our 
tendency to ostentation and display, prompting us rather to 
avoid, than to attract notice. It will dispose us to sit down 
in quiet obscurity, though, judging ourselves impartially, we 
believe ourselves better intitled to credit, than those on 
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wbom it is conferred ; closing the entrance against a pron^:^ 
p?inful, and maligpiant passion, from which, under such 
cnmstances, we can otherwise be hardly free, — the passioi 
of ^^ high disdain from sense of injured merit." 

Love and humility will concur in producing a frame ol 
mind, not more distinct from an ardent thirst of glory thi 
from that frigid disregard,or insolent contempt, or ostentatiooi^' 
renunciation of human favour and distinction, which we havu-wm'" 
sometimes seen opposed to it. These latter qualities may^ 
not unfrequently be traced to a slothful, sensuad, and selfish;: — ^ 
temper ; to the consciousness of being unequal to any great 
and generous attempts ; to the disappointment of schemes oi 
ambition or of glory ; to a little personal experience of th< 
world's capricious and inconstant humour. The renun* 
ciation in mese cases, however sententious, is often far froi 
sincere; and it is even made, not unfrequently, vrith a vie^ 
to the attainment of that very distinction which it affects t< 
disclaim. In some other of these instances, the over-valua- 
tion and inordinate desire of worldly credit, however 
vowed, are abundantly evident, from the merit which is ai 
sumed for relinquishing them ; or from that sour and surl] 
humour, which betrays a gloomy and a corroded mind, gall- 
ed and fretting under the irritating sense of the want of that 
which it most wishes to possess. 

But far different is the temper of a Christian. Not 
temper of solid sensuality, or lazy apathy, or dogmatizing^^;;^^ 
pride, or disappointed ambition : more truly independent of^ 
worldly estimation than philosophy with all her boasts, it 
forms a perfect contrast to Epicurean selfishness, and to 
Stoical pride, and to Cynical brutality. It is a temper com- 
pounded of firmness, and complacency, and peace, and love ; 
and manifesting itself in acts of kindness and of courtesy ; a 
kindness, not pretended, but genuine ; a courtesy, not false 
and superficial, but cordial and sincere. In the hour of pop** 
ularity, it is not intoxicated or insolent; in the hour of un- 
popularity, it is not desponding or morose ; unshaken in con- 
stancy, unwearied in benevolence, firm without roughness, 
and assiduous without servility. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of the topic which 
we have been investigating, it will require much indulgence 
on the part of the reader, to excuse the disproportionate 
length into which the discussion has been almost insensibly 
drawn out : yet this, it is hoped, may not be without its usea 
if the writer have in any degree succeeded in his endeav^ 
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^^to point out the dangerous qualities and unchristian 

^odeDcies of a principle, of such general predominance 

^oughout the higher classes of society, and to suggest to 

^e serious inquirer some practical hints for its regulation and 

Control. Since the principle too, of which we have been 

bating, is one of the most ordinary modifications of pride ; 

^e discussion may also serve in some degree to supply a 

^aaifest deficiency, a deficiency to be ascribed to the fear of 

^espassing too far on the reader's patience, in having but 

^lightly touched on the allowed prevalence of that master-* 

l^nssion, and on the allowed neglect of its opposite, humility. 

Sect. IV, 

^fhe generally prevailing Error , of substituting amiable Tempers 
and usefal Lives in the place of Religion^ stated and confu^ 
ted; with Hints to real Christians. 

There is another practical error very generally prevalent, 
^he effects of which are highly injurious to the cause of re- 
^ igion ; and which, in particular, is often brought forward 
Xvhen, upon Christian principles, any advocates for Christi- 
anity would press the practice of Christian virtues. 

The error to which we allude, is that of exaggerating the 
^erit of certain amiable and useful qualities, and of consid- 
«ring them as of themselves sufficient to compensate for the 
^vant of the supreme love and fear of God. 

It seems to be an opinion pretty generally prevalent, that 
iLindness and sweetness of temper ; sympathizing, benevo- 
lent, and generous affections; attention to what in the 
^vorld's estimation are the domestic, relative, and social du« 
lies ; and, above all, a life of general activity and usefulness, 
nay well be allowed, in our imperfect state, to make up for 
the defect of what, in strict propriety of speech, is termed 
religion. 

Many indeed will unreservedly declare, and more will 
hint the opinion, that ^' the difference between the quali- 
ties above-mentioned and religion, is rather a verbal or log- 
ical, than a real and essential difference ; for, in truth, what 
are . they but religion in substance if not in name ? Is it not 
the great end of religion, and in particular the glory of Chris- 
titnitj, to extinguish the malignant passions ; to curb the 
nolenc^t to control the appetites, ^nd tQ smooth the ^peri-* 

17* 
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tics of maa ; to make us compassionate, and kind, and {(pf^ 
giving one to another; to make us good husbands, good f$' 
thcrs good friends, and to render us active and useful in 
the discharge of the relative, social, and civil duties ? We 
do not deny that, in the general mass of society, and partic- 
ularly in the lower orders, such conduct and tempers caonot 
be diAused and maintained by any other medium than that 
of religion. But if the end be effected, surely it is only un- 
necessary refinement to dispute about the means. It is even 
to foi^t your own principles ; and to refuse its just place to 
solid practical virtue^ while you assign too high a value to 
speculative opinions.** 

Thus a fatal distinction is admitted between morality and 
religion : a great and desperate error, of which it is the 
more necessary to* take notice ; because many who would 
condemn, as too strong, the language in which this opinion 
is sometimes openly avowed, are yet more or less tinctured 
with the notion itself; and, under the habitual and almost 
nnperceived influence of this beguiling suggestion, are vainly 
solacing their imaginations, and repressing their well-groun- 
ded fears concerning their own state ; and are also quieting 
their just solicitude concerning the spiritual condition of 
others, and soothing themselves in the neglect of friendly 
endeavours for their improvement. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of the Cursory and 
superficial views, with which men are apt to satisfy them- 
selves in religious concerns, than the prevalence of the opin- 
ion here in question ; the falsehood and sophistry of which 
must be acknowledged by any one who, admitting the au- 
thority of Scripture, will examine it with ever so little seri- 
ousness and impartiality of mind. 

Appealing indeed to a less strict standard, it would not be 
difficult to show that the moral worth of these sweet and 
benevolent tempers, and of these useful lives, is apt to be 
greatly over-rated. The former involuntarily gain upon our 
affections, and disarm our severer judgments, by their kind- 
ly, complying, and apparently disinterested nature ; by their 
prompting men to flatter instead of mortifying our pride, to 
sympathize either with our joys or our sorrows, to abound 
in obliging attentions and offices of courtesy ; by their obvi- 
ous tendency to produce and maintain harmony and comfort 
in social and domestic life. It is not however unworthy of 
remark, that, from the commendations which are so gener- 
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lily bestowed on these qualities, and tbeir rendering men 
miversally acceptable and popular, there is many a false 
3retender to them, who gains a credit for them which he by 
ID means deserves ; in whom they are no more than the 
proprieties of his assumed character, or even a mask which 
!s worn in public, only the better to conceal an opposite 
:emper. Would you see this man of courtesy and sweetness 
{tripped of his false covering, follow him unobserved into his 
amily ; and you shall behold, too plain to be mistaken, self- 
shness and spleen harassing and vexing the wretched sub- 
ects of his unmanly tyranny ; as if, being released at length 
rom their confinement, they were making up to themselves 
or the restraint which had been imposed on them in the 
yorid. 

But where the benevolent qualities are genuine, they 
>ften deserve the name rather of amiable instincts, than of 
noral virtues. In many cases, they imply no mental conflict, 
ao previous discipline : they are apt to evaporate in barren 
sensibilities, and transitory sympathies, and indolent wishes, 
%Tkd unproductive declarations : they possess not that strength 
ind energy of character, which, in contempt of difficulties 
and dangers, produce alacrity in service, and vigour and per- 
severance in action. Destitute of proper firmness, they 
^ften encourage that vice and folly, which it is their espe- 
cial duty to repress ; and it is well if, from their soft com- 
plying humour, they are not often drawn in to participate in 
what is wrong, as well as to connive at it. Thus their pos- 
sessors are frequently, in the eye of truth and reason, bad 
magistrates and parents, bad friends ; defective in those 
very qualities, which give to each of those several relations 
its chief and appropriate value. And here it may be ob- 
served, that persons thus defective can ill establish the claim 
which is olten preferred on their behalf, that they are free 
from selfishness ; for if we trace such deficiencies to their 
true source, they will be found to arise chiefly from indis- 
position to submit to a painful effort, though real good-will 
commands* that sacrifice, or from the fear of lessening the 
regard in which we are held, and the good opinion which is 
entertained of us. 

It should farther also be observed concerning these qua- 
lities, when they are not rooted in religion, that they are of 
a sickly and a short-lived nature, and viaaX ^baXVi%i^i ^sfi>^^ 
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▼igorous temperament, which is requisite for enabling AeA 
to bear without injury, or even to survive, the rude shocks 
and the variable and churlish seasons, to which, in such i 
world as this, they must ever be exposed, it is onWi 
Chiitian love of which it is the character, that ^^ it suffer 
eth long, and yet is kind ;" ^' that it is not easily provoked, 
that it beareth all things, and endureth all things." In the 
spring of youth indeed, the blood flows freely through the 
veins ; we are flushed with health and confidence ; hope is 
young and ardent, our desires are unsated, and whatever we 
see has the grace of nov;:lty ; we are the more disposed to be 
good-natured, because we are pleased ; pleased, because 
universally well received. Wherever we cast our eyes, we 
see some face of friendship, and love, and gratulation. All na- 
ture smiles around us. In this season the amiable tempers of 
which we have been speaking naturally spring up. The 
soil suits, the climate favours them. They appear to shoot 
forth vigorously, and blossom in gay luxuriance. To the 
superficial eye, all is fair and flourishing ; we anticipate the 
fruits of autumn^ and promise ourselves an ample pro- 
duce, fiut by and by the sun scorches, the frost nips, 
the winds rise, the rains descend ; our golden dreams are 
blasted, all our fond expectations are no more. Our youth- 
ful efforts, let it be supposed, have been successful ; and we 
rise to wealth or eminence. A kind flexible temper and 
popular manners have produced in us, as they are too apt, 
a youth of easy social dissipation, and unproductive idle- 
ness ; and we are overtaken too late by the consciousness 
of having wasted that time which cannot be recalled, and 
those opportunities which we cannot now recover. We 
sink into disregard and obscurity, when, there being a 
call for qualities of more energy, indolent good-nature 
must fall back. We are thrust out of notice by accident 
or misfortunes. We are left behind by those with whom we 
started on equal terms, and who, originally, perhaps having 
}ess pretensions and fewer advantages, have generally out- 
stripped us in the race of honour : and their having got be- 
fore us is often the more galling, because it appears to us, 
and perhaps with reason, to have been chiefly owing to a 
generous easy good-natured humour on our part, which dis- 
posed us to allow them at first to pass by us without jeal- 
ousy, and led us to give place, without a struggle, to their 
more lofty pretensions. Thus we suffered them quietly to 
occupy a station to which originally we had as fair a claim as 
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ley; but thifl station beiDg oDce tamely surrendered, we 

ave forfeited it for erer. Meanwhile our awkward and 

tin endeavours to recover it, at the same time that they 

W us to be not less wanting in self-knowledge and com- 

*ome in our riper years, than in our younger we had been 

destitute of exertion, serve only to make our inferiority more 

iianifest, and to bring our discontent into the fuller notice 

>f an ill-natured world, which, however, not unjustly con- 

JefflDs and ridicules our misplaced ambition. 

It may be sufficient to have hinted at a few of the vicissi- 
tudes of advancing life ; let the reader's own mind fill up 
the catalogue. Now the bosom is no longer cheerful and 
placid ; and if the countenance preserve its exterior charac- 
ter, this is no longer the honest expression of the heart. 
Prosperity and luxury, gradually extinguishing sympathy, 
and puffing up with pride, harden and debase the soul. In 
other instances, shame secretly clouds, and remorse begins to 
sting, and suspicion to corrode, and jealousy and envy to em- 
bitter. Disappointed hopes, unsuccessful competitions, and 
frustrated pursuits, sour and irritate the temper. A little 
personal experience of the selfishness of mankind damps oup 
generous warmth and kind affections ; reproving the prompt 
sensibility and unsuspecting simplicity of our earlier years. 
Above all, ingratitude sickens the heart, and chills and thick- 
ens the very life's blood of benevolence : till at length our 
youthful Nero, soft and susceptible, becomes a hard and 
cruel tyrant ; and our youthful Timon, the gay, the gener- 
ous, the beneficent, is changed in into a cold, sour, silent 
misanthrope. 

And as in the case of amiable tempers, so in that also of 
what are called useful lives, it must be confessed that their 
intrinsic worth, arguing still merely on principles of reason, 
is apt to be greatly overrated. They are often the result of a 
disposition naturally bustling and active, which delights in 
motion, and finds its labour more than repaid, either by the 
very pleasure which it takes in its employments, or by the 
credit which it derives from them. Nay, further; if it be 
granted that religion tends in general to produce usefulness, 
particularly in the lower orders, who compose a vast major-^ 
ity of every society ; and therefore, that these irreligious 
men of useful lives are rather exceptions to the general rule ; 
it must at least be confessed, that they are so far useless, or 
«ven positively mischievous, as they either neglect to en- 
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courage, or actually discourage, that priociple, which it the |^ 
great operative spring of usefulness in the bulk of mankini 
Tlius it might well perhaps be questioned, estimating 
these men by their own standard, whether the particulir 
good in this case is not more than counterbalanced by the 
general evil ; still more, if their conduct being brought to 
a slrict account, they should be charged as they justly ' 
ought, with the loss of the good, which, if they had mani- 
festly and avowedly acted from a higher principle, migbt 
have been produced not only directly in themselves, but indi- 
rectly and remotely in others, from the extended efficacy of 
a relii;ious example. They may be compared, not unaptly, 
to persons whom some peculiarity of constitution enables 
to set at defiance those established rules of living, which 
must bo observed by the world at large. These healthy 
debtiiic^ooH, however they may plead in their defence that 
they do themselves no injury, would probably, but for their 
excesses, have both enjoyed their health better, and pre- 
served it longer, as well as have turned it to better account ; 
and it may at least be urged against them, that they dis- 
parage the laws of temperance, and fatally betray others 
into the breach of them, by affording an instance of their 
being transgressed with impunity. 

But were the merit of these amiable qualities greater 
than it is, and though it were not liable to the exceptions 
which have been alleged against it, yet could they be in 
!io degree admitted as a compensation for the want of the 
supreme love and fear of God, and of a predominant de- 
sire to promote his glor}'. The observance of one com- 
mandment, however clearly and forcibly enjoined, cannot 
make up for the neglect of another, which is enjoined with 
equal clearness and equal force. To allow this plea in the 
present instance, would be to permit men to abrogate the 
first table of the law on condition of their obeying the se- 
cond. But religion suffers not any such composition of du- 
. ties. It is on the very self-^same miserable principle, that 
some have thought to atone for a life of injustice and rapine 
by the strictness of their religious observances. If the for- 
mer class of men can plead the diligent discharge of their 
duties to their fellow-creatures, the latter will urge that of 
theirs to God. We easily see the falsehood of the plea in 
the latter case ; and it is only self-deceit and partiality which 
prevent its being equally visible in the former. Vet so it 
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M ; lOch is the unequal measure, if I may be allowed the 

expression, which we deal out to God, and to each other. 

b would justly and universally be thought false confidence 

^ the religious thief or the religious adulterer, (to admit, 

fi>r the sake of argument, such a solecism in terms) to solace 

j^ionelf with the firm persuasion of the divine favour : but 

't will, to many appear hard and precise, to deny this firm 

persuasion of divine approbation to the avowedly irreligious 

^an of social and domestic usefulness. 

Will it here be urged, that the writer is not doing justice 
to his opponent's argument ; which is not, that irreligious 
men of useful lives may be excused for neglecting their 
luties towards God, in consideration of their exempla- 
ry discharge of their duties towards their fellow-creatures ; 
>ut that, in performing the latter, they perform the former, 
virtually and substantially, if not in name ? 

Can then our opponent deny, that the Holy Scriptures 
ire in nothing more full and unequivocal, than in requiring 
is supremely to love and fear God, and to worship and serve 
lim continually with humble and grateful hearts ; habitually 
;o regard him as our Benefactor, and Sovereign, and Father, 
md to abound in sentiments of gratitude, and loyalty, and 
respectful affection ? Can he deny that these positive precepts 
ire rendered, if possible, still more clear, and their authority 
still more binding, by illustrations and indirect confirmations 
almost innumerable ? And who then is that bold intruder 
into the counsels of infinite wisdom, who, in palpable 
contempt of these precise commands, thus illustrated also 
and confirmed, will dare to maintain that, knowing the in- 
tention with which they were primarily given, and the ends 
they were ultimately designed to produce, he may innocent- 
ly neglect or violate their plain obligatioDS ; on the plea 
that he conforms himself, though in a different manner to 
this primary intention, and produces, though by -different 
means, these real and ultimate ends ? 

This mode of arguing (to say nothing of its insolent pro- 
faneness,) would, if once admitted, afford (as has been alrea- 
dy shown) the means of refining away by turns every moral 
obligation. 

But this miserable sophistry deserves not that we should 
spend so much time in the refutation of it To discern its 
fallaciousness, requires not acuteness of understanding, so 
much as a little common honesty. ^ There is indeed no 
surer mark of a false and hollow heart, than a diipositioa 
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ttitls to quibble away the clear injuDCtions of duty and coii'^ 
science."* It is the wretched resource of a disingenuous 
mind, endeavouring to escape from convictions before which 
it cannot stand, and to evade obligations which it dares not 
disavow. 

The arguments which have been adduced would surely 
be sufficient to disprove the extravagant pretensions of the 
qualities under consideration, though those qualities were 
perfect in their nature. But they are not perfect. On the 
contrary, they are radically defective and corrupt ; they are 
a body without a soul ; they want the vital actuating prin- 
ciple, or rather they are animated and actuated by a false 
principle. Christianity, let me avail myself of the very 
words of a friend I in maintaining her argument, is ^' a reli- 
gion of motives." That only is Christian practice, which 
flows from Christian principles , and none else will be ad- 
mitted as such by him, who will be obeyed, as well as wor- 
shipped, " in spirit and in truth." 

This also is a position, of which, in our intercourse with 
our fellow-creatures, we clearly discern the justice, and uni- 
versally admit the force. Though we have received a benefit 
at the hands of any one, we scarcely feel grateful, if we do 
not believe the intention towards us to have been friendly. 
Have we served any one from motives of kindness, and 
is a return of service made to us ? We hardly feel our- 
selves worthily requited, except that return be dictated by 
gratitude. We should think ourselves rather injured 
than obliged by it, if it were merely prompted by a proud 
unwillingness to continue in our debt| What husband, or 
what father, not absolutely dead to every generous feeling, 
would be satisfied with a wife or a child, who, though he could 
not charge them with any actual breach of their respective 
obligations, should yet confessedly perform them from a cold 
dense of duty, in place of the quickening energies of conju- 
gal and filial afifection ? What an insult would it be to such 
a one, to tell him gravely that he had no reason to com- 
plain ! .^.- "> 

The unfairness with which we suffer ourseli;^t^t(rreason 
in matters of religion, is no where more striking than in the 



♦Vide Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

t The writer hopes that the work to whic^ he is referring is so well 
known, that h« needs scarcely name Mrs. H. More. 
/ 5ee Smith's Theory.of M.ota^^«iiL^aa«Bto.' 
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I nee before us. It were perhaps not unnatural to sup- 
*, that, as we cannot see into each other's bosoms, and 
e no sure way of judging any one's internal principles 
by his external actions, it would have grown into an es* 
ished rule, that, when the latter were unobjectionable, 
former were not to be questioned ; and, on the other 
i, that, in reference to a Being who searches the heart, 
motives, rather than our external actions, would be 
ited^to be the just objects of inquiry. But we exactly 
Tse these natural principles of reasoning. In the case 
ar fellow-creatures, the motive is that which we princi- 
Y inquire after and regard : but, in the case of our sa- 
ne Judge, from whom no secrets are hid, we suffer our- 
es to believe, that internal principles may be dispensed 
I, if the external action be performed ! 
et us not however be supposed ready to concede, in con- 
Iction to what has been formerly contended, that where 
true motive is wanting, the external actions themselves 
not generally betray the defeet. Who is there that will 
confess, in the instance of a wife and a child who should 
barge their respective obligations merely from a cold 
e of duty, that the inferiority of their actuating principle 
kl not be confined to its nature, but would be discover- 
also in its effects ? Who is there that does not feel that 
e domestic services, thus robbed of their vital spirit. 
Id be so debased and degraded in our estimation, as to 
>me,.not barely lifeless and uninteresting, but even dis- 
ful and loathsome ? Who will deny that these would be 
)rmed in fuller measure, with more wakeful and unwea- 
attention, as well as with more heart, where, with the 
I sense of duty, the enliv^ing prineiple of affectioii 
Id also be associated ? 

lie enemies of religion are sometimes apt to compare 
rreligious man, of a temper naturally sweet and amiable 

the • religious man of natural roughness and severity ;, 
rreligious man of natural activity, with the religious maa 
is naturally indolent ; and thence to draw their infer- 
s. But this mode of reasoning is surely unjust. If 

would argue the question fairly, they should make 

comparisons between persons of similar natural quali- 
and not in one or two examples, but in a mass of instan- 

They would then be compelled to confess the efficacy 
ligion^ in heightening the benevoleuee) «ii<3LVfiAt«a&\\i%*^^ 

18 
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usefulness of men : and to admit, that, even supposing a gen- 
uine benevolence of disposition, and persevering usefulness 
of life, occasionally to exist where the religious principle is 
wanting, yet true religion (which confessedly implants tkose 
qualities where before they had no placed would have gwen 
to those very characters in whom Uiey ao exist, additional 
force in the same direction. It would have rendered the 
amiable more amiable, the useful, more useful, with fewer 
inconsistencies, with less abatement 

Let true Ctmstians meanwhile be ever mindful, that they 
^•re loudly called upon to md^e this argument still more 
«lear, these positions still less questionable. You are every 
^here commanded to be tender and sympathetic, diligent 
and useful ; and it is the character of that ^' wisdom from 
above," in which you are to be proficients, that it ^' is gen- 
tle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits.'^ 
Could the efficacy of Christianity, in softening the heart, 
be denied by those who saw, in the instance of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, that it was able to transform a big- 
otted, furious, and cruel persecutor, into an almost unequair 
led example of candour, and gentleness, and universal ten- 
derness, and love ? Could its spirit of active beneficence be 
denied by those, who saw its divine Author so diligent and 
unwearied in his benevolent labours, as to justify Uie com- 
pendious description which was given of him by a personal 
witness of his exertions, that he " went about doing good ?'^ 
Imitate these blessed examples : so shall you vindicate the 
honour of your profession, and ^^ put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men :" so shall you obey those divine injunc- 
tions of adorning the doctrine of Christ, and of 'letting 
your light shine before men, that they may see your 0>od 
works, and glorify your iFather which is in heaven." Beat 
■the world at its own best weapons. Let your love be more 
afiecUonate, your mildness less open to irritation, your dil- 
igence more laborious, your activity more wd^efiii and per* 
aevering. Consider sweetness of temper and activity of mind, 
if they naturally belong to you, as talents of special worth 
and utility, for which you will have to give account. Care- 
fully watch against whatever might impair them, cherish 
them with constant assiduity, keep them in continusl exer- 
cise, and direct them to their noblest ends. The latter of 
ihese qualities renders it less difficult, and therefore more 
hcumbeut on you, to ))e e^ei ^\^o>uxdiu^ ia the work of the 
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Lord ; and to be copious in the production of that species of 
good fruit, of which mankind in general will be most ready 
to allow the excellence, because they best understand its 
nature. In your instance, the solid substance of Christian 
practice is easily susceptible of that high and beautiful pol- 
ish, which may attract the attention, and extort the admira- 
tion of a careless and undiscerning world, so slow to notice, 
and so backward to acknowledge, intrinsic worth, when con- 
cealed under a less sightly exterior. Know then, and value 
as ye ought, the honourable office which is especially devol- 
ved on you. Let it be your acceptable service to recom- 
mend the discredited cause, and sustain the fainting inte- 
rests of religion, to furnish to her friends matter of sound and 
obvious argument, and of honest triumph : and if your best 
endeavours cannot conciliate, to refute at least and confound 
her enemies. 

If, on the other hand, you are conscious that you are nat- 
urally rough and austere, that disappointments have soured, 
or prosperity has elated you, or that habits of command 
have rendered you quick in expression, and impatient of con* 
tradiction ; or if, from whatever other cause, you have con- 
tracted an unhappy peevishness of temper, or asperity of 
manners, or harshness and severity of language, (remember 
that these defects are by no means incompatible with aa 
aptness to perform services of substantial kindness ;) if na- 
ture has been confirmed by habit till at length your soul 
seems thoroughly tinctured with these evil dispositions^ 
yet do not despair. Remember that the divine agency 
is promised, '^ to take away the heart of stone, and give 
a heart of flesh," of which it is the natural property to be 
tender and impressible. Pray then, earnestly and persever- 
ingly, that the blessed aid of divine grace may operate 
effectually on your behalf. Beware of acquiescing in 
the evil tempers which have been condemned, under the 
idea that they are the ordinary imperfections of the best of 
men ; that they show themselves only in little instances ; 
that they are only occasional, hasty, and transient effusions, 
^hen you are taken off your guard ; the passing shade of your 
mind, and not the settled colour. Beware of excusing or al- 
lowing them in yourself, under the notion of warm zeal 
for the cause of religion and virtue, which you perhaps 
own is now and then apt to carry you into somewhat over- 
great severity of judgment, or sharpness in reproof. Listen 
»ot to these, or any other sucU flatteriug <6x^xx&^^>\N\i\0si^wix 
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own heart will be but too ready to suggest to you. Scnitinize 
yourself rather with rigorous strictness ; and where there is 
80 much room for self-deceit, call in the aid of some faitfaM 
friend, and, unbosoming yourself to him without concealment, 
msk his impartial and unreserved opinion of your be- 
haviour and condition. Our unwillingness to do this, often 
betrays to others, indeed it not seldom discovers to ourselves, 
that we entertain a secret dbtrust of our own character and 
conduct Instead also of extenuating to yourself the crim- 
inality of the vicious tempers under consideration, strive to 
^ impress your mind deeply with a sense of it For this 
' end, often consider seriously, that these rough and churl- 
ish tempers are a direct contrast to the ^' meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ;" and that Christians are strongly and re- 
peatedly enjoined to copy after their great model in these par- 
ticulars, and to be themselves patterns of '' mercy, and kind- 
ness, and humbleness of mind, and meekness, and long-suff- 
ering." They are to '^ put away all bitterness, and wratb, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking," not Only 
" being ready to every good work, but being gentle unto all 
men," '' showing all meekness unto all men," ^^ forbearing, 
forgiving, tender-hearted." Remember the apostle's declara- 
tion, that ^' if any man bridleth not his tongue, he only seem- 
eth to be religious, and deceiveth his own heart ;" and that 
it is one of the characters of that love, without which all pre- 
tensions to the name of Christians are but vain, that ^Mt 
doth not behave itself unseemly." Consider how much 
these acrimonious tempers must break in upon the peace^ and 
destroy the comforts of those around you. Remember also 
that the honour of your Christian profession is at stake, and 
be solicitous not to discredit it : justly dreading lest you 
should disgust those whom you ought to conciliate ; and by 
conveying an unfavourable impression of your principles and 
character, should incur the guilt of putting an ^' offence in 
your brother's way," thereby " hindering the Gospel of 
Christ," — the advancement of which should be your daily 
and assiduous care. 

Thus having come to the full knowledge of your disease, 
and to a just impression of its malignity, strive against it 
with incessant watchfulness. Guard with the most jealous 
circumspection against its breaking forth into act. Force 
yourself to abound in little offices of courtesy and kindness ; 
and you shall gradually experience in the performance of 
these a pleasure hitherto unknown, and awaken in yourself 
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the donnant principles of sensibility. But take not up with 
external amendment; guard against a false show of sweet- 
ness of disposition ; and remember that tbe Christian is not 
to be satisfied with the world's superficial courtliness of de- 
meanour, but that his '^ love is to be without dissimulation." 
Examine carefully, whether the unchristian tempers, which 
you would eradicate, are not maintained in vigour by sel- 
fishness and pride ; and strive to subdue them effectually, 
by extirpating t.he roots from which they derive their nu- 
triment. Accustom yourself to endeavour to look atten- 
tively upon a careless and inconsiderate woild, which, 
while it is in such imminent peril, is so ignorant of its dan- 
ger. Dwell upon this affecting scene, till it has excited your 
fdty : and this pity, while it melts the mind to Christian 
ove, shall insensibly produce a temper of habitual sympa- 
thy and softness. By means like these, perseveringly used 
in constant dependence on divine aid, you may confidently 
hope to make continual progress. Among men of the 
world, a youth of softness and sweetness will often, as we 
formerly remarked, harden into insensibility, and sharpen 
into moroseness. But it is the office of Christianity to re- 
verse this order. It is pleasing to witness this blessed reno- 
vation : to see, as life advances, asperities gradually smooth- 
ing down, and austerities mellowing away : while the sub- 
ject of this happy change experiences within, increasing 
measures of the comfort which he diff'uses around him ; and, 
feeling the genial influences of that heavenly flame which 
can thus give life, and warmth, and action, to what had 
been hitherto rigid and insensible, looks up with gratitude 
to him who has shed abroad this principle of love in hii 
heart : 

Miraturque noras frondes et non sua poma. 

Let it not be thought that, in the foregoing discussion, the 
amiable and useful qualities, whe^e they are not prompted 
and governed by a principle of religion, have been spoken 
of in too disparaging terms. Nor would I be understood as 
unwilling to concede to those who are living in the exer- 
cise of them, their proper tribute of commendation : Inest 
9ua grcUia. Of such persons it must be said, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, " they have their reward." They have 
it in the inward complacency which a sweet temper seldom 
fiuls to inspire ^ in the comforts of the domestic or social cir^ 

18* 
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cle ; in the pleasure tvbich, from the constitotioQ of our na- 
lurci accompanies pursuit and action. Thej are always be- 
loved in privatCi and generally respected in publie life. Bat 
Mr hen deroid of relig:ion, if the word of Ood be not a fable, 
^^ ihcT cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.'* True 
practical Christianity (never let it be forgotten) consists in 
devoting the heart and life to God ; in being supremely and 
habitually governed by a desire to know, and a disposition 
to fVilfil his will, and in endeavouring, under the influence 
of these motives, to " live to his glory.'* Where these es- 
sential requisites are wanting, however amiable the character 
may be, however creditable and respectable among men ; 
yet, as it iH>ssesses not the grand distinguishing essence, it 
must not bo complimented with the name of Christianity. 
This, however, wnen the external decorums of religion are 
not violated, must commonly be a matter between God and 
a man's own conscience ; and we ouffht never to forget how 
strongly we are enjoined to be candid and liberal in judging 
of the motives of others, while we are strict in scrutinizing, 
and severe in questioning our own. And this strict scrutiny 
is no where more necessary, because there is no where more 
room for the operation of self-deceit. We are all extremely 
prone to lend ourselves to the good opinion, which, however 
falsely, is entertained of us by others ; and though we at first 
confusedly suspect, or even indubitably know, that their es* 
teem is unfounded, and their praises undeserved, and that 
they would have thought and spoken of us very differently, 
if they had discerned our secret motives, or had been accu- 
rately acquainted with all the circumstances of our conduct; 
we gradually suffer ourselves to adopt their judgment of us, 
and at length feel that we are in some sort injured, or deni- 
ed our due, when these false commendations are contradict- 
ed or withheld. Without the most constant watchfulness, 
and the most close and impartial self-examination, irreligious 

Seople of amiable tempers, and still more those of useful 
ves, from the general popularity of their character, will 
be particularly liable to become the dupes of this propensity. 
Nor is it they only who have here need to be on their guard : 
men of real religion will also do well to watch against this 
delusion. There is, however, another danger to which 
these are still more exposed, and against which it is the 
rather necessary to warn them, because of our having insist- 
ed so strongly on their being bound to be diligent in the dia« 
charge of the actiye duties of life. In &eir endearoura to 
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fulfil dib obligation, let tfaem particultrlj beware, lest, set* 
tiog out on right principles, they insensibly lose them in the 
course of their progress ; lest engaging originally in the 
business and bustle of the worid, from a sincere and earnest 
desire to promote the glory of (>od, their minds should be- 
come so heated and absorbed in the pursuit of their object, 
as that the true motive of action should either altogether 
cease to be a habitual principle, or should at least lose much 
of its life and vigour; and lest, their thoughts and affections 
being engrossed by temporal concerns, their sense of the 
reality of '^unseen things" should fade away, and they 
should lose their relish for the employments and offices of 
religion. 

The Christian's path is beset with dangers. On the one 
hand, he justly dreads an inactive and unprofitable life ; on 
the other, he no less justly trembles for the loss of that 
spiritual-inindedness, which is the very essence and power 
of his profession. This is not quite the place for the full 
discussion of the difficult topic now before us : and if it were, 
the writer of these sheets is too conscious of his own incom* 
potency, not to be desirous of asking, rather than of giving, 
advice respecting it. Yet, as it is a matter which has often 
engaged his most serious consideration, and has been the fre* 
quent subject of his anxious inquiry into the writings and 
opinions of far better instructors, he will venture to deliver 
a few words on it, offering them with unaffected diffidence. 

Does, then, the Christian discover in himself, judging 
not from accidental and occasional feelings, (on which little 
stress is either way to be laid,) but from the permanent and 
habitual temper of his mind, a settled, and, still more, a 
growing coldness and indisposition towards the considerations 
and offices of religion ? And has he reason to apprehend 
that this coldness and indisposition are owing to his being en- 
gaged too much or too earnestly in worldly business, or to his 
Deing too ke^n in the pursuit of worldly objects ? Let him 
carenilly examine the state of his own heart, and seriously and 
impartially survey the circumstances of his situation in life ; 
humbly praying to the Father of light and mercy, that he may 
be enabled to see his way clearly in this difficult emergency. 
If he finds himself pursuing wealth, or dignity, or reputa- 
tion, with earnestness and solicitude ; if these things engage 
many of his thoughts ; if his mind naturally and inadvertent- 
ly nun out into contemplations of them ; if success in these 
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respects greatly gladdens, and disappointments dispirit and 
distress his mind ; he. has but too plain grounds for self-con- 
demnation. '' No man can serve two masters." The world 
is evidently in possession of hb heart; and it is no wonder 
that he finds himself dull, or rather dead, to the impression 
and enjoyment of spiritual things. 

But though the marks of predominant estimation and re- 
gard for earthly things be much less clear and determinate, 
yet, if the object which he is pursuing be one which, by its 
attainment, would bring him a considerable accession of 
riches, station, or honour, let him sobeily and fairly ques- 
tion and examine, whether the pursuit be warrantable ; here 
also, asking the adviae of some judicious friend ; his back- 
wardness to do which, in instances like these, should justly 
lead him to distrust the reasonableness of the schemes which 
he is prosecuting. In such a case as this, we have good cause 
to distrust ourselves. Though the inward hope, that we are 
chiefly prompted by a desire to promote the glory of our 
Maker, and the happiness of our fellow-creatures, by increas- 
ing our means of usefulness, may suggest itself to allay our 
suspicions, yet let it not altogether remove them. It is not 
improbable, that, beneath this plausible mask, we conceal, 
more successfully perhaps from ourselves than from others, 
an inordinate attachment to the pomps and transitory distinc- 
tions of this life ; and, as this attachment gains the ascen- 
dency, it will ever be found, that our perception and feeling 
of the supreme excellence of heavenly things will propor- 
tionably subside. 

But when the consequences which would follow from the 
success of our worldly pursuits do not render them so ques- 
tionable, as in the case we have been just considering ; yet, 
having such good reason to believe that there is somewhere 
a flaw, could we but discern it, let us carefully scrutinize 
the whole of our conduct, in order to discover whether we 
may not be living either in the breach, or in the omission, of 
some known duty ; and whether it may not, therefore, have 
pleased Grod to withdraw from us the influence of his Holy 
Spirit ; particularly inquiring, whether the duties of self-ex- 
amination, of secret and public prayer, the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the other prescribed means of grace, 
have not been either wholly intermitted at their proper sea- 
sons, or at least been performed with precipitation or distrac- 
tion ? And if we find reason to believe, that the allotment of 
time which it would be most for our spiritual improvement 
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to assign to our religious offices, is often broken in upon and 
curtailed ; let us be extremely backward to admit excuses for 
sucb interruptions and abridgments. It is more than proba- 
ble, for many obvious reasons, that even our worldly affairs 
themselves will not, on the long run, go on the better for en- 
croaching upon those hours which ought to be dedicated to 
the more immediate service of God, and to the cultivation 
of the inward principles of religion. Our hearts at least, 
and our conduct, will soon exhibit proofs of the sad effects 
of this fatal negligence. They who in a crazy vessel navi- 
gate a sea wherein are shoals and currents innumerable, if 
they would keep their course, or reach their port in safety, 
must carefully repair the smallest injuries, and often throw 
out their line and take their observations. In the voyage 
of life also, the Christian who would not make shipwreck of 
his faith, while he is habitually watchful and provident, 
must often make it his express business to look into his state, 
and to ascertain his progress. 

But, to resume my subject ; let us, when engaged in this 
important scrutiny, impartially examine ourselves, whether 
the worldly objects which engross us, are all of them such 
as properly beloug to our profession, or station, or circum- 
stances in life ; which therefore we could not neglect with 
a good conscience ? If they be, let us consider whether 
they do not consume a larger share of bur time than they 
really require ; and whether, by not trifling over our work,^ 
by deducting somewhat which might be spared from our 
hours of relaxation, or by some other little management, we 
might not fully satisfy their just claims, and yet have an in* 
creased overplus of leisure, to be devoted to the offices of 
religion. 

But if we deliberately and honestly conclude that we 
ought not to give these worldly objects less of our time, let 
us endeavour at least to give them less of our hearts ; striv- 
ing, that the settled frame of our desires and affections may 
be more spiritual ; and that, in the motley intercourses of 
life, we may constantly retain a more lively sense of the di- 
vine presence, and a stronger impression of the reality of un- 
seen things ; thus corresponding with the scripture descrip- 
tion of true Christians, ^^ walking by faith and not by sight, 
and having our conversation in heaven." 

Above all, let us guard against the temptation, to which 
we shall certainly be exposed, of lowering down our views to 
our state, instead of endearouring to rise to the level of our 
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views. Let us ratter determine to know the worst of oar 
case, andstrire to be suitably affected with it; not forward to 
speak peace to ourselves, but patiently carrying about with 
us a deep conviction of our backwardness and inaptitude to 
religious duties, and a just sense of our great weakness and 
numerous infirmities. This cannot be an unbecoming tem- 
per, in those who are commanded to '^ work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling." It prompts to constant and 
earnest prayer. It produces that sobnety, and lowliness; 
and tenderness of mind, that meekness of demeanour, and 
curoumspection in conduct, which are such eminent charac- 
teristics of the true Christian. 

Nor is it a state devoid of consolation. ^^ O tarry thou 
the Lord's leisure, be strong and he shall comfort thy heart." 
— " They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength." 
— ^^ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comfort- 
ed." These divine assurances sooth and encourage the 
C!hristian's disturbed and dejected mind, and insensibly dif- 
fuse a holy composure. The tint may -be solemn, nay, even 
melancholy, but it is mild and grateful. The tumult of his 
soul has subsided, and he is possessed by complacency, and 
hope, and love. If a sense of undeserved kindness fill his 
eyes with tears, they are tears of reconciliation and joy : 
while a generous ardour springing up within him, sends 
bxm forth to his worldly labours " fervent in spirit ;" resolv- 
ing through the divine aid, to be henceforth more diligent 
and exemplary in living to the glory of God, and longing 
meanwhile for that blessed time, when, <' being freed from 
the bondage of corruption," he shall be enabled to render 
to his heavenly Benefactor more pure and acceptable ser* 
vice. 

After having discussed so much at large the whole ques- 
tion concerning amiable tempers in general, it may be 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon that particular class of them 
which belongs to the head of generous emotions, or of ex- 
quisite sensibility. To these almost all that has been said 
above is strictly applicable ; to which it may be added, that 
the persons in whom the latter qualities most abound, are 
often far from conducing to the peace and comfort of their 
nearest connexions. These qualities indeed may be render- 
ed highly useful instruments, when enlisted into the service 
of religion. But we ought to except against them the more 
strongly when not under her control ; because there is still 
greatet danger than in the former case, that persons i& 
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whom they abouDd, may be flattered into a false opinion of 
themselves by the excessive commendations often paid to 
them by others, and by the beguiling complacencies of their 
own minds, which are apt to be puffed up with a proud, 
though secret, consciousness of their own superior acuteness 
and sensibility. But it is the less requisite to enlarge on 
this topic, because it has been well discussed by many 
who have unfolded the real nature of those fascinating qua* 
lities ; who have well remarked, that, though showy and 
apt to catch the eye, they are of a flimsy and perishable f»- 
bric, and not of that substantial and durable texture, which, 
while it imparts permanent warmth and comfort, will long 
preserve its more sober honours, and stand the wear and tear 
of life, and the vicissitudes of seasons. It has been shown, 
that these qualities often fail us when most we want their 
aid; that their possessors can solace themselves with their 
imaginary exertions in behalf of ideal misery, and yet shrink 
from the labours of active benevolence, or retire with dis- 
gust from the homely forms of real poverty and wretched- 
l^ess. In fine, the superiority of true Christian charity, and 
of plain practical beneficence, has been ably vindicated; 
and the school of Rousseau has been forced to yield to the 
school of Christ, when the question has been concerning the 
best means of promoting the comfort of family life, or the 
temporal well-being of society.* 



'* While all are worthy of blame, who to qualities like these haye assign- 
ed a more exalted place than to religious and moral principle; there 10 
ooe writer who, eniinently culpable in this respect, deserves on aaother ac* 
count, stiU severer reprehension. Reallj possessed of powers to explore 
and touch the ^est strings of the human heart, and bound by his s«icred 
profession to devote those powers to the service of religion and virtue, he 
every where ^scovers a studious solicitude to excite indecent ideas. We 
torn away our eyes with disgust from open immodesty : but even this is 
less mischievous than that more measured style, which excites impure 
images without shocking us by the grossoess of the language. Never 
was delicate sensibility provedf to be more distinct from plain practical 
benevolence, than in the writings of the author to whom I allude. In- 
stead of emj^oying his talents for the benefit of his Mow-creatures, 
they were appliea to the pernicious purposes of corrupting the national 
taste, and 01 lowering the standard of manners and morals. The ten- 
dency of his writings is to vitiate that purity of mind, intended by Prov* 
idence as the companion and preservative of youthful virtue ; and to 
produce, if the expression may be permitted, a morbid sensibility in the 
perception of indecency. An imagination exercised in this discipline is 
never clean, bat seeks for and discovers something indelicate in the most 
common phnuwa and aetions of ocdmary life. If the general «tyle 
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Sect. V. 

Some other grand defects in the practical system of the hulk of 

nominal Christians. 

, In the imperfect sketch which has heen drawn of the r^ 
ligion of the hulk of nominal Christians, their fundamental 
error respecting the essential nature of Ghristiani^ has heen 
discussed| and traced into some of its many mischievous con« 
sequences. Several of their particular misconceptions and 
allowed defects have also heen pointed out and illustrated. 
It may not be improper to close the survey hy noticing some 
others, for the existence of which we may now appeal to 
almost every part of the the preceding delineation. 

In the first place, then, there appears throughout, both in 
the principles and allowed conduct of the bulk of nominal 
Christians, a most inadequate idea of the guilt and evil of 
sin. We every where find reason to remark, that religion 
is suffered to dwindle away into a mere matter of poKce. 
Hence the guilt of actions is estimated, not by the proportion 
in which, according to Scripture, they are offensive to Grod, 
but by that in which they are injurious to society. Murder, 
theft, fraud in all its shapes, and some species of lying, are 
manifestly, and in an eminent degree, injurious to social 
happiness. How different accordingly, in the moral scale, 
is the place they hold, from that which is assigned to idola- 
try, to general irreligion, to swearing, drinking, fornication^ 
lasciviousness, sensuality, excessive dissipation ; and, in 
particular circumstances, to pride, wrath, malice, and re- 
venge ! 

Indeed, several of the above-mentioned vices are held to 
be grossly criminal in the lower ranks, because manifestly 
ruinous to their temporal interests : but in the higher, they 
are represented as " losing half their evil by losing all their 
grossness," as flowing naturally from great prosperity, from 
the excess of gaiety and good humour; and they are accor- 



of writing and conversation were to be formed on that model, to which 
Sterne used his utmost endeavours to conciliate the minds of men, there 
is no estimating the effects which would soon be produced on the 
mannera and morals of the age. 
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diDgly ^^ regarded with but a small degree of disapprobation, 
and censured very slightly or nor at all."* — ^' Nun mens hie 
semao est." These are the remarks of authors, who have sur- 
veyed the stage of human life with more than ordinary ob- 
servation ; one of whom, in particular, cannot be suspected of 
having been misled by religious prejudices, to form a judg- 
ment of the superior orders too unfavourable and severe. 

Will thei$e positions however be denied ? Will it be main- 
tained that there is not the difference already stated, in the 
moral estimation of these different classes of vices ? Will it 
be said, that the one^ass is indeed more generally restrained, 
and more severely punished by human laws, because more 
properly cognizable by human judicatures, and more directly 
at war with the well-being of society ; but that, when 
brought before the tribunal of internal opinion, they are con- 
demned with equal rigour ? 

Facts may be denied, and charges laughed out of counte- 
nance ; but where the general sentiment and feeling of man- 
kind are in question, our common language is often the 
clearest and most impartial witness ; and the conclusions 
thus furnished are not to be parried by wit, or eluded by 
sophistry. In the present case, our ordinary modes of 
i^ech furnish sufficient matter^ for the determination 
of the argument ; and abundantly prove our disposition to 
consider, as matters of small account, such sins as are 
not held to be injurious to the community. We invent 
for them diminutive and qualifying terms, which, if 
not, as in the common uses of language,! to be ad- 
mitted as signs of approbation and good-will, must at least be 
confessed to be proofs of our tendency to regard them with 
palliation and indulgence. Free-thinking, gidlantry, jollity,;|: 
and a thousand similar phrases, might be adduced as instances.. 
But it is worthy of remark, that no such soft and qualifying 
terms are in use, for expressing the smaller degrees of theft, 
or fraud, or forgery, or any other of those offences, which are 
committed by men against their fellow-creatures, and in the 
suppression of which we are interested by our regard to our 
temporal concerns. 

* Tide Smith on the Wealth of Nations, Vol. III. 

t VMe the Granunarians and Dialecticians on the Diminutiyes of the 
Italian and other languages. 

I Many more might be added, such as a good fellow, a |[ocd companion, 
a. hbertine, a little nee, a little loose in talk, wild, gay, jovial, being no 
lua's enemy but his own, &o. &c< &c. ajwre all, having « good heart. 

19 
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The charge which we are urging is indeed undeniable. 
In the case of any question of honour or of moral honesty, 
we are sagacious in discerning, and inexorable in judging 
the offence. No allowance is made for the suddenness of 
surprise, or the strength of temptations. One single failure 
is presumed to imply the absence of the moral or honourable 
principle. The memory is retentive on these occasions, 
and the man's character is blasted for life. Here even the 
jnere suspicion of having once offended can scarcely be got 
over : ^^ There is an awkward story about that man, which 
must be explained before he and I can become acquainted." 
But in the case of sins against Grod, there is no such watch- 
ful jealousy, none of this rigorous logic. A man may go on 
in toe frequent commission of known sins, yet no such in- 
ference is drawn respecting the absence of the religious 
principle. On the contrary we say of him, that ^* though 
nis conduct be a little incorrect, his principles are untouch- 
ed ;" — that he has a good heart : and such a man may go 
quietly through life, with the titles of a mighty worthy 
creature, and a very good Christian. 

But, in the word of God, actions are estimated by a far 
less accommodating standard. There we read of no lUtle 
sins. Much of our Saviour's sermon on the mount, which 
many of the class we are condemning affect highly to ad- 
mire, is expressly pointed against so dangerous a misconcep- 
tion. TherCy no such distinction is made between the rich 
and the poor. No notices are to be traced of one scale of 
morals for the higher, and of another for the lower classes 
of society. Nay, the former are expressly guarded against 
any such vain imaginatian ; and are distinctly warned, that 
their condition in life is the more dangerous, because 
of the more abundant temptations to which it exposes them. 
Idolatry, fornication, lasciviousness, drunkenness, revellings, 
inordinate affection, are, by the apostle likewise classed with 
theft and murder, and with what we hold in even still great- 
er abomination ; and concerning them all it is pronounced 
alike, that '^ they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God." 

In truth, the instance which we have lately specified, of 
the loose system of these nominal Christians, betrays a fa- 
tal absence of the principle which is the foundation of all 
religion. Their slight notions of the guilt and evil of sin, 
discovev an utter want of all suitable reverence for the di- 
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vine Mtjesty. This principle is justly termed ia Scripture, 
^* the heginning of wisdom ;" and there is perhaps no one 
quality which it is so much the studious endeavour of the 
sacred writers to impress upon the human heart.* 

Sin is considered in Scripture as rehellion against the so- 
vereignty of Grod, and every different act of it equally vio- 
lates hw law, and, if persevered in, disclaims his supremap 
cy. To the inconsiderate and the gay, this doctrine may 
seem harsh, while, vainly fluttering in the sunshine of worldly 
prosperity, they lull themselves into a fond security. ^^ But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burnt up." — ^' See- 
ing then, that all these things shall be dissolved, what man- 
ner of persons ought we to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness !" We are but an atom in the universe. Worlds 
upon worlds surround us, all probably full of intelligent 
creatures, to whom, now or hereafter, we may be a specta- 
cle, and afford an example of the divine procedure. Who 
then shall take upon him to pronounce what might be the 
issue, if sin were suffered to pass unpunished in one corner 
of this universal empire? Who shall say, what confusion 
might be the consequence, what disorder it might spread 
through the creation of God ? Be this however as it may, 
the language of Scripture is clear and decisive : — ^' The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people that for- 
get God." 

It should be carefully observed too, that these awful de- 
nunciations of the future punishment of sin derive additional 
weight from this consideration, that they are represented, not 
merely as a judicial sentence, which, without violence to 
the settled order of things, might be remitted through the 
mere mercy of our Almighty Governor, but as arising out of 
the established course of nature ; as happening in the way 
of natural consequence, just as a cause is necessarily con- 
nected with its effect ; and as resulting from certain connex- 
ions and relations, which rendered them suitable and becom- 
ing. It is stated, that the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of Satan are both set up in the world, and that to the one or 
the other of these we must belong. << The righteous have 
passed from death unto life," — '' they are delivered from 
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the power of darkness, and are translated into the kingdom 
of God's dear Son." Theyare become '^ the children," and 
^' the subjects of Gk>d." While on earth, they love bis daj, 
his service, his people ; they ^' speak good of his name ;" 
tiliey abound in his works. Even here uiey are in some de- 
gree possessed of his image ; by and by it shall be perfected ; 
they shall awake up after his *^ likeness," and being '^ heirs 
of eternal life," they shall receive ^^ an inheritance incor- 
Tuptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away." 

Of sinners, on the other hand, it is declared, that ^^ they 
are of their father the devil ;" while on earth, they are styf- 
«d " his children, " ** his servants ;" they are said " to do 
his works," ^' to hold of his side," to be '^ subjects of 
his kingdom ;" at length '' they shall partake his portion," 
when the merciful Saviour shall be changed into an avenge 
ing Judge, and shall pronounce that dreadful sentence, ^^ De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels." 

Is it possible, that these declarations should not strike ter- 
ror, or at least excite serious and fearful apprehension in the 
lightest and most inconsiderate mind ? But the imaginations 
of men are fatally prone to suggest to them fallacious hopes 
in the very face of these positive declarations. ^^ We can- 
not persuade ourselves that God will in fact prove so severe." 
It was the very delusion to which our first parents listen- 
ed : " Ye shall not surely die." 

Let me ask these rash men, who are thus disposed to trifle 
with their immortal interests, had they lived in the antedilu* 
vian world, would they have conceived it possible that God 
would then execute his predicted threatening? Yet the 
event took place at the appointed time ; the flood came and 
swept them all away : and this awful instance of the anger 
of God against sin is related in the inspired writings for our 
instruction. Still more to rouse us to attention, the record 
is impressed in indelible characters on the solid substance of 
the very globe we inhabit ; which thus, in every country 
upon earth, furnishes practical attestations to the truth 
of the sacred writings, and to the actual accomplish- 
ment of their awful predictions. For myself I must declare, 
that I never can read, without awe, the passage in which 
our Saviour is speaking of the state of the world at the time 
of this memorable event. The wickedness of men is repre- 
sented to have been great and prevalent : yet not, as we are 
ready io conceive, such as to interrupt the course, and 
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shake the very frame of society. The general face of things 
was, perhaps, not very different from that which is exhibited 
in many of the European nations. It was a selfish, a luxu* 
rious, an" irreligious, and an inconsiderate world. They were 
called, but they would not hearken ; they were warned but 
they would not believe : '^ they did eat, they drank, they mar* 
ried wives, they were given in marriage," such is the account 
of one of the evangelists ; — in that of another, it is stated 
nearly in the same words : ^^ They were eating and drinks 
ing, marrying and given in marriage, and knew not until the 
flood came and swept them all away." 

Again we see throughout, in the system which we have 
been describing, a most inadequate conception of the diffi- 
culty of becoming true christians ; and an utter forgetful- 
ness of its being the great business of life to secure our ad- 
mission into heaven, and to prepare our hearts for its ser- 
vice and enjoyments. The general notion appears to be, 
that, if bom in a country of which Christianity is the estab- 
lished religion, we are born Christians. We do not there- 
fore look out for positive evidence of our really being of that 
number ; but, putting the onus probandi (if it may be so ex- 
pressed) on the wrong side, we conceive ourselves sueh of 
course, except our title be disproved by positive evidence to 
the contrary. And we are slow in giving ear to what con- 
science urges to us on this side ; so dexterous in justifying 
what is clearly wrong, in palliating what we cannot justify, 
in magnifying the merit of what is fairly commendable, ia 
flattering ourselves that our habits of vice are oitly occasional 
acts, and in multiplying our single acts into habits of vir- 
tue, that we must be bad indeed to be compelled to give a 
verdict against ourselves. Besides, having no suspicion of 
our state, we do not set ourselves in earnest to the work 
of self-examination; but only receive, in a confused and 
hasty way, some occasional notices of our danger, when sick- 
ness, or the loss of a friend, or the recent commission of 
some act of vice of greater size than ordinary, has awakened 
in our consciences a more than usual degree of sensibility. 

Thus, by the generality, it is altogether forgotten, that the 
Christian has a great work to execute; that of forming him- 
self after the pattern of his Lord and Master, through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit of God, which is promised to 
our fervent prayers and diligent endeavours. Unconscious 
of the obstacles which impede, and of tht QiiQifi\^N<i\i^\^ 
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sist their advancement ; they are naturally forgetful also of the 
ample provision which is in store, for enabling them to sur- 
mount the one, and to conquer the other. The scriptural repre^ 
sentations of the state of the Christian on earth, by the images 
of ^^ a race," and ^* a warfare ;" of its being necessary to rid 
himself of every incumbrance which might retard him in the 
one, and to furnish himself with the whole armour of God 
for being victorious in the other, are, so far as these nomin- 
al Christians are concerned, figures of no propriety or mean- 
ing. As little have they, in correspondence with the scrip- 
ture descriptions of the feelings and language of real Chris- 
tians, any idea of acquiring a relish, while on earth, for the 
worship and service of heaven. If the truth must be told, 
their notion is rather a confused idea of future gratification 
in heaven, in return for having put a force upon their incli- 
nations, and endured so much religion while on earth. 

fiut all this is only nominal Christianity, which exhibits a 
more inadequate image of her real excellencies, than the 
cold copyings, by some insipid pencil, convey of the force 
and grace of nature, or of Raphael. In the language of 
Scripture, Christianity is not a geographical, but a moral 
term. It is not the being a native of a christian country : 
it is a condition, a state ; the possession of a peculiar na- 
ture, with the qualities and properties which belong to it. 

Farther than this, it is a state into which we are not bom, 
but into which we must be translated ; a nature which we 
do not inherit, but into which we are to be created anew. 
To the undeserved grace of God, which is promised on our 
use of the appointed means, we must be indebted for the 
attainment of this nature ; and to acquire and make sure 
of it, is that " great work of our salvation," which we are 
commanded to ^' work out with fear and trembling." We 
are every where reminded, that this is a matter of labour and 
difficulty, requiring continual watchfulness, and unceasing 
effort, and unwearied patience. Even to the very last, to- 
wards the close of a long life consumed in active service, 
or in cheerful suffering, we find St. Paul himself declaring, 
that he conceived bodily self-denial and mental discipline 
to be indispensably necessary to his very safety. Christians, 
who are really worthy of the name, are represented as be- 
ing " made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light ;" 
as " waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" as 
^' looking for, and hastening unto, the coming of the day of 
Ood." It is stated as being enough to make then happy. 
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that ^'Christ sboiild receive them to himself;" and the 
songs of the hlessed spirits in heaven, are described to be 
the same as those in which the servants of God on earth 
pour forth their gratitude and adoration. 

Conscious, therefore, of the indispensable necessity, and 
of the arduous nature of the service in which he is engaged, 
the true Christian sets himself to the work with vigour, and 
prosecutes it with diligence. His motto is that of the paint- 
er : ^^ NuUus dies sine linea,^^ Fled as it were from a coun- 
try in which the plague is raging, he thinks it not enough 
just to pass the boundary line, but would put out of doubt 
his escape beyond the limits of infection. Prepared to meet 
'with difficulties, he is not discouraged when they occur ; 
warned of his numerous adversaries, he is not alarmed on 
their approach, or unprovided for encountering them. He 
knows that the beginnings of every new course may be ex- 
pected to be rough and painful ; but he is assured that the 
paths on which he is entering will ere long seem smoother, 
and become indeed '^ paths of pleasantness and peace." 

Now of the state of such a one, the expressions of Pilgrim 
and Stranger are a lively description : and all the other fig- 
ures and images, by which Christians are represented in 
Scripture, have in his case a determinate meaning and a just 
application. There is indeed none, by which the Christian's 
Btate on earth is in the word of God more frequently imaged, 
or more happily illustrated, than by that of a journey : and 
it may not be amiss to pause for a while in order to sur- 
vey it under that resemblance. The Christian is travel- 
ling on business through a strange country, in which he is 
commanded to execute his work with diligence, and pursue 
his course homeward with alacrity. The fruits which he 
sees by the way-side he gathers with caution ; he drinks of 
the streams with moderation ; he is thankful when the sun 
shines, and his way is pleasant ; but if it be rough and rainy, 
he cares not much ; he is but a traveller. He is prepared 
for vicissitudes; he knows that he must expect to meet with 
them in the stormy and uncertain climate of this world. 
But he is travelling to ^^ a better country," a country of un- 
clouded light and undisturbed serenity. He finds also by ex- 
perience, that when he has had the least of external comforts, 
ne has always been least disposed to loiter ; and if for the 
time it be a little disagreeable, he can solace himself with 
the idea of his being thereby forwarded in his course. In a 
Uh wifa^ottiable season, he looks round him with an eye of 
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obseiTttion; he ftdmires what is beautifiil; he exftminet 
what is earioas ; he receives with complaceDcy the refresh- 
ments whieh are set before him, and enjoys them with thank- 
fblness. Nor does he churlishly refuse to associate with 
die inhabitants of the country through which he is passing ; 
ikh; so Air as he may, to speak their language, and adopt 
their fashions. But he suffers not pleasure, curiosity, or 
society, to take up too much of his time ; and is still intent 
on transacting the business which he has to execute, and on 
prosecuting the journey which he is ordered to pursue. 
He knows also that, to Uie very end of life, his journey will 
be through a country in which he has many enemies ; that 
his way is beset with snares ; that temptations throng around 
him, to seduce him from his course, or check his advance- 
ment in it ; that the very air disposes to drowsiness, and 
that therefore to the very last it will be requisite for him to 
be ciroumspect and collected. Often thereforo he examines 
whereabouts he is, how he has got forward, and whether 
or not he is travelling in the right direction. Sometimes 
he seems to himself to make considerable progress ; some- 
times he advances but slowly ; too often he finds reason to 
fear he has fallen backward in his course. Now he is cheer- 
ed with hope, and gladdened by success ; now he is dis* 
quieted with doubts, and damped by disappointments. Thus 
while, to nominal Christians, religion is a dull uniform thing, 
and they have no conception of the desiros and disappoint- 
ments, the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, which it 
is calculated to bring into exercise ; in the true Christian, all 
is life and motion ; and his great work calls forth alternately 
the various passions of the soul. Let it not therefore be imag- 
ined, that his is a state of unenlivened toil and hardship. His 
very labours are the '' labours of love ^" if ^' he has need of 
patience,'' it is ^' the patience of hope ;" and he is cheered 
in his work by the constant assurance of present support, 
and of final victory. Let it not be forgotten, that this is the 
very idea given us of happiness by one of the ablest ex-^ 
aminers of the human mind ; " a constant employment for 
a desirable end, with the consciousness of a continual pro- 
gress." So true is the scripture declaration, that "godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come." 

Our review of the character of the bulk of nominal Chris- 
tians^ has exhibited abundant proofs of their allowed defee- 
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tiyenefls in that great constituent of the true Christian char- 
aetefi the love of God, Many iustances in proof of this 
assertion, have heen incidentally pointed out, and the charge 
is in itself so ohvious, that it were supei^uous to spend 
much time in endeavouring to establish it. Put the ques- 
tion fairly to the test. Concemiog the proper maiks and 
evidences of affection, there can be little dispute. Let the 
most candid investigator examine the character, and con- 
duct, and language of the persons of whom we have been 
speaking; and he will be compelled to acknowledge, that, 
so far as love towards the Supreme Being is in question, 
these marks and evidences are no where to be met with. 
It is in itself a decisive evidence of a contrary feeling in 
those nominal Christians, that they find no pleasure in the 
service and worship of God. Their devotional acts resem- 
ble less the free-will offerings of a grateful heart, than that 
constrained and reluctant homage which is exacted by some 
hard master from his oppressed dependants, and paid with 
cold sullenness, and slavish apprehension. It was the very 
charge brought by God against his ungrateful people of old, 
that, while they called him Sovereign and Father, they 
^withheld from him the regards which severally belong to 
those respected and endearing appellations. Thus we like- 
i?7ise think it enough to offer to the most excellent and 
amiable of Beings, to our supreme and unwearied Benefac^ 
tor, a dull, artificial, heartless gratitude, of which we should 
l>e ashamed in the case of a ^llow-creature, who had ever 
so small a claim on our regard and thankfulness ! 

It may be of infinite use to establish in our minds a strong 
and habitual sense of that first and great commandment — 
<< Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength." This passion, operative and vigorous in 
its very nature, like a master-spring, would set in motion, 
and maintain in action, all the complicated movements of 
the human soul. Soon also would it terminate many prac- 
tical questions concerning the allowableness of certain com* 
pliances; questions which, with other similar difficulties, 
are often only the cold offspring of a spirit of reluctant 
submission, and cannot stand the encounter of this trying 
principle. If, for example, it were disputed whether or 
not the law of God were so strict as had been stated, in 
condemning the slightest infraction of its precepts; vet, 
when, from the precise demands of justice, tne appeal shall 
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be made to the more generous principle of love, there woaU 
be at once an end of the discussion. Fear will deter from 
acknowledged crimes, and self-interest will bribe to labori- 
ous services : but it is the peculiar glory, and the very char- 
acteristic of this more generous passion, to show itself in ten 
thousand little and undefinable acts of sedulous attention, 
which love alone can pay, and of which, when paid, love 
alone, can estimate the value. Love outruns the deductions 
of reasoning; it scorns the refuge of casuistry; it requires 
not the slow process of laborious and undeniable proo^ that 
one action would be injurious and offensive, or another ben- 
eficial or gratifying, to the object of its affection. The least 
hint, the slightest surmise, is sufficient to make it start from 
the former, and fly with eagerness to the latter. 

I am well aware, that I am now about to tread on very 
tender ground ; but it would be an improper deference to 
the opinions and manners of the age altogether to avoid it 
There has been much argument concerning the lawfulness 
of theatrical amusements.* Let it be sufficient to remaik, 
that the controversy would be short indeed, if the question 
were to be tried by the criterion of love to the Supreme Be* 
ing. If there were any thing of that sensibility for the hon- 
our of God, and of that zeal in his service, which we show 
in^ behalf of our earthly friends, or of our political connec- 
tions, should we seek our pleasure in that place which the 
debauchee, inflamed with wine, or bent on the gratification 
of other licentious appetites, finds most congenial to his state 
and temper of mind ? In that place, from the neighbourhood 
of which, (how justly termed ^^ a school of morals^' might 
hence alone be inferred,) decorum, and modesty, and^regu- 
larity retire, while riot and lewdness are invited to the spot, 
and invariably select it for their chosen residence ! where 
the sacred name of God is often profaned ! where sentiments 
are often heard with delight, and motions and gestures often 
applauded, which would not be tolerated in private company, 
but which may far exceed the utmost licence allowed in the 
social circle, without at all transgressing the large bounds of 
theatrical decorum ! where, when moral principles are in- 
culcated, they are not such as a Christian ought to cherish in 



* It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the word is to be understood 
in a large isense, as includvag xhA Oj^era, &c. 
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his bosom, but such as it must be his daily endeavour to ex- 
tiqpate ; not those which Scripture warrants, but those which 
it condemns as false and spurious, being founded iu pride and 
ambition,and the over-valuation of human favour ! where sure- 
ly, if a Christian should trust himself at all, it would be re- 
qnisite for him to prepare himself with a double portion of 
watchfulness and seriousness of mind, instead of selecting it 
as the place in which he may throw off his guard, and un* 
bend without danger ! The justness of this last remark, and 
the general tendency of theatrical amusements, is attested by 
the same well-instructed master in the science of human life, 
to i?vhom we had before occasion to refer. By him they are re* 
commended as the most efficacious expedient for relaxing, 
among any people, that ^^ preciseness and austerity of mor- 
als," to use his own phrase, which, under the name of holi- 
ness, it is the business of Scripture to inculcate and enforce. 
Nor is this position merely theoretical. The experiment 
was tried, and tried successfully, in a city upon the conti- 
nent,* in which it was wished to corrupt the simple morali- 
ty of purer times. 

Let us try the question by a parallel instance. 
What judgment should we form of the warmth of that 
man's attachment to his sovereign, who, at seasons of recre- 
ation, should seek his pleasures in scenes as ill accordant 
with the principle of loyalty, as those of which we have 
been speaking are with the genius of religion ? If for this 
purpose he were to select the place, and frequent the amuse- 
ments to whidi Democrats and Jacobins*!* should love to resort 



^ Gfenem. — It is worthy of remark, that the play-houses have multi- 
plied extremely in Paris smce the revolution ; ana that last winter thero 
were twenty open ever^ night, and all crowded. It should not be left 
unobeerved, and it is seriou»y submitted to the consideration of those 
who regard the stage as a scnool of morals, that the pieces which were 
beet compoeed, best acted, and most warmly and generally applauded, 
were siicn as abonmded in touches of delicate sensibility. The people 
of Paris have never been imagined to be more susceptible, than the 
geiierality of mankind, of these emotions, and this is not the particular 
period when the Parisians have been conmionly conceived most under 
their influence. Vide Journal d'un Voyageur Neotre. The author ot 
the work expressed himself as astonished by the phenomenon, and as 
unable to account for it. 

t The author is almost afraid of using the terms, lest they should 
Gonvej an impression of party feelings, or which he wishes this book to 
exhibit no' traces; but he here means by Democrats and Jacobins^ not 
persomi on whom party violence fiutcos the epthet, but persoos who are 
really and avowedly such. 
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for entertainmenti and in which they should find themselves 
80 much at home, and invariably to select the spot for their 
abiding habitation ; where dialogue, and song, and the intel- 
ligible language of gesticulation, should be used to convey 
ideas and sentiments, not perhaps palpably treasonable, or 
falling directly within the strict precision of any legal limits, 
but yet palpably contrary to the spirit of monarchical govern- 
ment ; which, farther, the highest authorities had recom- 
mended as sovereign specifics for cooling the warmth, and 
enlarging the narrowness of an excessive loyalty ! What 
opinion should we form of the delicacy of that friendship, or 
of the fidelity of that love, which, in relation to their respec- 
tive objects, should exhibit the same contradictions ? 

In truth, the hard measure, if the phrase may be pardoned, 
which we give to God ; and the very different way in which 
we allow ourselves to act and spedc, and feel, where he is 
concerned, from that which we require, or even practise, in 
the case of our fellow-creatnres, is m itself the most decisive 
proof that the principle of the love of God, if not altogether 
extinct in us, is at least in the lowest possible degree of lan- 
guor. 

From examining the degree in which the bulk of nom- 
inal Christians are defective in the love of God, if we pro- 
ceed to inquire concerning the strength of their love to- 
wards their fellow- creatures, the writer is well aware of its 
being geDcrally held, that here at least they may rather chal- 
lenge praise than submit to censure. And the many bene- 
ficent institutions in which this country abounds, probably 
above every other, whether, in ancient or modem times,"may 
be perhaps appealed to in proof of the opinion. Much 
of what might have been otherwise urged in the discussion 
of this topic, has been anticipated in the inquiry into the 
grounds of the extravagant estimation, assigned to amiable 
tempers and useful lives, when unconnected with relig- 
ious principle. What was then stated may serve in many 
cases to lower, in the present instance, the loftiness of the 
pretensions of these nominal Christians ; and we shall^here- 
after have occasion to mention another consideration, of 
which the effect must be still further to reduce their claims. 
Meanwhile, let it suffice to remark, that we must not rest sat- 
isfied with merely superficial appearances, if we would form 
a fair estimate of the degree of purity and vigour, in which 
the principle of good-will towards men warms the bosoms of 
the generality of professed Christians in the higher and more 
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tipulent classes in this country. In a highly polished state 
of society, for instance, we do not expect to find morose* 
ness ; and in an age of great profusion, though we may re- 
flect with pleasure on those numerous charitable institutions, 
which are justly the honour of Great Britain, we are not too 
hastily to infer a strong principle of internal benevolence, 
from liberal contributions to the relief of indigence and mis-* 
ery. When these contributions, indeed, are equally abundant 
in frugal times, or from individuals personally economical, the 
source from which they originate becomes less questionable. 
But a vigorous principle of philanthropy must not be at once 
conceded, on the ground of liberal benefactions to the poor, 
in the case of one, who, by his liberality in this respect, is 
curtailed in no necessary, is abridged of no luxury, is put to 
no trouble either of thought or of action ; who, not to im- 
pute a desire of being praised for his benevolence, is injured 
in no man's estimation ; in whom also familiarity with large 
Bums has produced that freedom in the expenditure of mo- 
ney, which it never fails to operate, except in minds under 
the influence of a strong principle of avarice. 

Our conclusion, perhaps, would be less favourable, but 
not less fair, if we were to try the characters in question by 
those surer tests, which are stated by the apostle to be 
less ambiguous marks of a real spirit of philanthropy. The 
strength of every passion is to be estimated by its victory 
over passions of an opposite nature. What judgment then 
shall we form of the force of the benevolence of the age, 
when measured by this standard ? How does it stand the 
shock, when it comes into encounter with our pride, our 
vanity, our self-love, our self-interest, our love of ease or of 
pleasure, our ambition, our desire of worldly estimation ? 
Does it make us self-denying, that we may be liberal in re- 
lieving others ? Does it make us persevere in doing good in 
apite of ingratitude ; and only pity the ignorance, or preju- 
dice, or malice which misrepresents our conduct, or miscon- 
strues our motives ? Does it make us forbear what we con- 
ceive may prove the occasion of harm to a fellow-creature, 
though the harm should not seem naturally, or even fairly,, 
to flk>w from our conduct, but to be the result only of hi» 
own obstinacy or weakness ? Are we slow to believe any 
thing to our neighbour's disadvantage ? and, when we can- ' 
not hut credit it, are we disposed rather to cover, and, as far 
M we justly can, to palliate, than to divulge or aggravate iii 
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SopfMie ill of^MrtiiDity to occur* of perfonniAg • 
to otto who, from pride or ftnltj, shoidd be lotti to neein^ 
or to Im known to receivoi a favour from ut, AmM we 
lioiiettlj endeavour, so far as we could with truth, to Ici- 
aen in his own mind and in that of others the merit cf 
our good offices, and by so doing dispose him to reoeiTe thai 
with diminished reluctance and a less pmnful wei^rf 
ddlgation ? This end, however, must be accomjdished, If 
accomplished at all, not bv speeches of affected doparsge- 
ment| which we ndght easily foresee would produce the con- 
trary effect, but by a simple and fair explanation of the ci^ 
eumstances which render the action in no wise inconvenieit 
to ourselves, though highly beneficial to him. Can we, froa 
motives of kindness, incur or risk the charge of being defi- 
cient in snirit, in penetration, or in foresight ? Do we tdl 
another oi his faults, when the communication, though pio- 
Imbly beneficial to him, cannot be made without embarrssi- 
aent or pain to ourselves, and may probably lessen his re- 
gard for our person, or his opinion of our judsment ? Cm 
we stifle a repartee which would wound anotner ; thou|^ 
&kt utterance of it would gratify our vanity, and the sup- 
pression of it may disparage our character for wit ? If any 
one advance a mistaken proposition, in an instance wherein 
the error may be mischievous to him, can we to the preju- 
dice perhaps of our credit for discernment, forbear to con- 
tradict him in public, lest by piquing his pride we should 
only harden him in his error ? and can we reserve our coun- 
ael for some more favourable season, the ^^ meUia tempers 
fandi,'' when it may be communicated without offence ? If 
we have recommended to any one a particular line of conduct, 
or have pointed out the probable mischiefs of the opposite 
course, and if our admonitions have been neglected, are we 
really hurt when our predictions of evil a^e accomplished ? 
Is our love superior to envy, and jealousy, and emulation ? 
Are we acute to discern, and forward to embrace, any fair 
opportunity of promoting the interests of another ; if it be 
in a line wherein we ourselves also are moving, and in which 
we think our progress has not been proportionate to our de- 
sert ? Can we take pleasure in bringing his merits into no- 
tice, and in obviating the prejudices which may have damp- 
ad his efforts, or in removing the obstacles which may have 
retarded his advancement ? If even to this extent we.should 
be able to stand the scrutiny, let it be further asked, how, 
Ja the case of pur enemies, do we correspond with the 
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scripture representations of love? Are we meek under 
provocations, ready to forgive, and apt to forget injuries ? 
Can we, with sincerity, ^^ bless them that curse us, do good 
to them that hate us, and pray for them that despitefully 
use us, and persecute us ?" Do we prove to the Searchej: 
<Mf hearts a real spirit of forgiveness, by our forbearing, not 
only from avenging an injury when it is in our power, but 
even from telling to any one how ill we have been used ; 
and that, too, when we are not kept silent by a conscious- 
ness that we should lo^ credit by divulging the circum- 
stance ? And, lastly, can we not only be content to return 
our enemies good for evil, (for this return, as has been re* 
marked, by one of the greatest of uninspired authorities,^ 
may be prompted by pride, and repaid by self-complacency,) 
but, when they are successful or unsuccessful without our 
having contributed to their good or ill fortune, can we not 
only be content, but cordially rejoice in their prosperity, or 
sympathize with their distresses ? 

These are but a few specimens of the characteristic marks 
which might be stated of a true predominant benevolence ; 
yet even these may serve to convince us how far the bulk 
of nominal Christians fall short of the requisitions of Scrip- 
ture, even in that particular which exhibits their character 
in the most favourable point of view. The truth is, we do 
not enough call to mind the exalted tone of scripture moral- 
ity ; and are therefore apt to value ourselves on the heights 
to which we attain, when a better acquaintance with our 
standard would have convinced us of our falling far short of 
the elevation prescribed to us. It is in the very instance of 
the most difficult of the duties lately specified, the forgive- 
ness and love of enemies, that our Saviour points out to our 
imitation the example of our Supreme Benefactor. After 
stating that, by being kind and courteous to those who, even 
in the world's opinion, had a title to our good offices and 
good-will, we should in vain set up a claim to christian be- 
nevolenee, he emphatically adds, ^^ Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect." 

We must here agiun resort to a topic which was lately 
touched on, that of theatrical amusements ; and recommend 
it to their advocates to consider them in connection with the 
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dotjy of which we have now been exhibiting some of the 
leading characters. 

It is an undeniable fact, for the truth of which we maj 
iafely appeal to every age and nation, that the situation of 
the performers, particularly of those of the female sex, is re- 
xnarkably unfavourable to the maintenance and growth of 
the religious and moral principle, and of course highly dan- 
gerous to their eternal interests. Might it not then be fairly 
asked, how far, in all who confess the truth of this position, 
it is consistent with the sensibility of Christian benevolence, 
merely for the entertainment of an idle hour, to encourage 
the continuance of any of their fellow-creatures in such h 
way of life, and to take a part in tempting any others to en- 
ter into it ; how far, considering that, by their own conces- 
sion, they are employing whatever tbey spend in this way, 
in sustaining and advancing the cause of vice, and conse- 
quently in promoting misery, they are herein bestowing thid 
-share of tbeir wealth in a manner agreeable to the intentions 
of their holy and benevolent Benefactor ? how far also they 
are not in this instance the rather criminal, from there being 
so many sources of innocent pleasure open to their enjoy* 
xnent ? how far they are acting conformably to that golden 
principle of doing to others as we would they should do 
to us ? how far they harmonize with the spirit of the apos- 
tle's ajQfectionate declaration, that he would deny himself 
for his whole life the most innocent indulgence, nay, what 
might seem almost an absolute necessary, rather than cause 
his weak fellow-Christian to offend? or, lastly, how far 
they are influenced by the solemn language of our Sav- 
iour himself : ^^ It must needs be that offences come, but 
wo to that man by whom the offence cometh ; it were bet- 
ter for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were cast into the depths of the sea ?"— The pres- 
ent instance is perhaps another example of our taking greater 
concern in the temporal, than in the spiritual interest of our 
fellow-creatures. That man would be deemed, and justly 
deemed, of an inhuman temper, who in these days were to 
seek his amusement in the combats of gladiators and prize- 
fighters ; yet Christians appear conscious of no inconsisten- 
cy, in finding their pleasure in spectacles maintained at the 
risk at least, if not the ruin, of the eternal happiness of those 
who perform in them ! 
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Sect. VI. 

Grand Defect — Neglect of the peculiar Doctrines of ChriS" 

tianity. 

Btfl. the grand radical defect in the practical system of 
tbese.bominal Christians, is their forgetfulness of all the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the religion which they profess — the cor- 
ruption of human nature — the atonement of the Saviour— 
and the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Here, then, we come again to the grand distinction be- 
tween the religion of Christ and that of the bulk of nominal 
Christians in the present day. The point is of the utmost 
practical importance, and we would therefore trace it into Om 
actual effects* 

There are, it is to be apprehended, not a few, who, hav- 
ing been for some time hurried down the stream of dissipa-^ 
tion in the indulgence of all their natural appetites, (except, 
perhaps, that they were restrained from very gross vice by a 
regard to character, or by the yet unsubdued voice of con- 
science) ; and who, having all the while thought little, or 
scarcely at all about religion, ('' living," to use the emphat- 
ical language of Scripture, " without God in the world,") 
become at length in some degree impressed with a sense of 
the infinite importance of religion. A fit of sickness, per- 
haps, or the loss of some friend, or much-loved relative, or 
some other stroke of adverse fortune, damps their spirits, 
awakens them to a practical conviction of the precariousness 
of all human things, and turns them to seek for some more 
stable foundation of happiness than this world can ttfiord. 
liOoking into themselves ever so little, they become sensible 
that they must have offended God. They resolve according- 
ly to set about the work of reformation. — Here it is that we 
shall recognize the fatal effects of the prevailing ignorance 
of the real nature of Christianity, and the general forgetful- 
ness of its grand peculiarities. These men wish to reform, 
but they know neither the real nature of their disease, nor 
its true remedy. They are aware, indeed, that they must 
" cease to do evil, and learn to do well ;" that they must re- 
linquish their habits of vice, and attend more or less to the 
duties of religion ; but, having no conception of the actual 
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Bialigiiity of Ae diMMe voder which Aey kbonr, or of the 
perfect core wfaidi die Gonpel h«i pnrnded fiir ft, or of die 
maoocr i& wUeh diat core it to be effected, — 

** TImj do bat akiii and fin the «leen»i pbcti 
Wlifle nok eolIllptH)l^ minag all witfaioy 
JaheiM aoMCB." 

It often huypens, therefore, hot too natorallf in ddAloey 
Ihat where thej do not loon desist from dieir atteispt at 
lefonnmtion, and relapse into their old hahits of Bin, thef 
take up wiUi a partial and scantj amendment, and fondx 
flatter themselves that it is a thorough change. They now 
conceive that thej have a right to take to themselves the 
c<Hnforts of Christianitj. Not being able to raise their 
practice op to their standard of right, they lower their stand- 
ard to their practice: they sit down for life contented 
with their present attainments, begoiled by the complacen- 
cies of dieir own minds, and by the favourable testimony of 
sorroonding friends ; and it often happens, narticniail} 
where there is any degree of strictness in formal and cere* 
monial observances, that there are no people more jealons of 
their character for religion. 

Others perhaps go farther than this. The dread of the 
wrath to come has sunk deeper into their hearts ; and for a 
while they strive with all their might to resist their evil 
propensities, and to walk without stumbling in the path of 
duty. Again and again they resolve: again and again 
they breu their resolutions.* All their endeavours are foil- 
ed, and they become more and more convinced of their own 
moral weakness, and of the strength of their inherent corrup- 
tion. Thus groaning under the enslaving power of sin, 
and experiencing the futility of the utmost efforts which 
they can use for effecting their deliverance, they are tempted 



^If any one would read a description of thiB process, eofireDed and en- 
iMcedby the powers of the most exainsite poetry, let mm pemae the mid- 
land latter part of the fifth Book or Go wper*s Task. My warm attach- 
aientto the beisLatifally natural compositions of this traly Christian poet, 
may perhaps bias my judgment ; but the part of the w6ik to ^diich I refer, 
appears tome scarcely sarpassed by any tningm om- language. The hon- 
ourable epithet of Christian may justly be assigned to a po^ whose writ*' 
ings, while they fiudnate the reader by their manifestly coiniog from the 
hmt, breathe tbroo^nt the spirit of that character of Christianity with 
which she was announced tothewodd; ^'GlorytoCkKJ, peace ooefirt^ 
jood-willlowaids sMD." 
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(sometimes it is to be feared they yield to the temptation) 
to give up all in despair, and to acquiesce in their wretch- 
ed captivity, conceiving it impossible to break their chains. 
Sometimes, probably, it even happens that they are driven 
to seek for refuge from their disquietude in the suggestions 
of infidelity; and to quiet their troublesome consciences 
by arguments which they themselves scarcely believe, at 
the very moment in which they suffer themselves to be 
lulled asleep by them. In the mean time, while this conflict 
has been going on, their walk is sad and comfortless, and their 
couch is nightly watered with tears. These men are pursu* 
ing the right object, but they mistake the way in which 
it is to be obtained. The path in which they are now tread- 
ing is not that which the Gospel has provided for conducting 
them to true holiness, nor will they find in it any solid 
peace. 

Persons under these circumstances naturally seek for relig- 
ious instruction. They turn over the works of our modern 
religionists, and, as well as they can, collect the advice ad- 
dressed to men in their situation ; the substance of which is, 
at best of this sort : ^' Be sorry indeed for your sins, and 
discontinue the practice of them ; but do not make yourselves 
so uneasy. Christ died for the sins of the whole world* 
Do your utmost ; discharge with fidelity the duties of your 
stations, not neglecting your religious offices ; and fear not 
but that, in the end, all will go well ; and that, having thus 
performed the conditions required on your part, you will at 
last obtain forgiveness of our merciful Creator, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and be aided, where your own 
strength shall be insufficient, by the assistance of his Holy 
Spirit. Meanwhile you cannot do better than read carefully 
such books of practical divinity, as will instruct you in the 
principles of a Christian life. We are excellently furnished 
with works of this nature ; and it is by the diligent study of 
them that you will gradually become a proficient in the les- 
sons of the gospel." 

But the Holy Scriptures, and with them the Church of 
England, call upon those who are in the circumstances above 
stated, to lay afresh the whole foundation of their religion. 
In concurrence with the Scriptures, that Church calls 
upon them, in the first place, gratefully to adore that unde- 
served goodness which has awakened them from the sleep 
of death ; to prostrate themselves before the cross of Christ 
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humble Mnitenee and deep self-abhorrence ; aolemnl}' 
resolnnff to ronake all their sins, but relying on the grace 
of God done tar power to keep their resolution. Thus, and 
thus only, she assures them that all their crimes will be blot- 
ted out, and that they will receive from above a new living 
principle of holiness. She produces from the word of God 
Ukt mund and warrant of her counsel : ^' Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.^' — ^< No man," 
aays our blessed Saviour, ** cometh unto the Father but by 
me." — '* I am the true vine. As the branch cannot bear 
fhiit of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me." — ^^ He that abideth in me and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for without" (or 
severed from) " me ye can do nothing." — ^^ By grace ye 
are saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God ; not of works, lest any man should boast : for 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works." 

Let me not be thought tedious, or be accused of running 
into needless repetitions, in pressing this point with so 
much earnestness. It is in fact a point which can never be 
too much insisted on. It is the cardinal point on which 
the whole of Christianity turns ; on which it is peculiarly 
proper in this place to be perfectly distinct. There have 
been some who have imagined that the wrath of God 'was to 
be deprecated, or his favour conciliated, by austerities and 
penaces, or even by forms and ceremonies, and external ob- 
servances. But all men of enlightened understandings, who 
acknowledge the moral government of God, must also ac- 
knowledge, that vice must offend, and virtue delight him. 
In short they must, more or less, assent to the scripture dec- 
laration, '' Without holiness no man shall see the Lord." 
But the grand distinction which subsists between the true 
Christian and all other religionists, (the class of persons in 
particular whom it is my object to address,) is concerning 
the nature of this holiness, and the way in which it is to 
be obtained. The views entertained by the latter of the 
nature of holiness, are of all degrees ofiuadequateness ; and 
they conceive it is to be obtained by their own natural 
unassisted efforts : or, if they admit some vague indistinct 
notion of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, it is unquestiona- 
bly obvious, on conversing with them, that this does not 
eonstitttte the main practical ground of their dependence. 
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But the natare of that holiness ^hich the true Christiati 
seeks to possess, is no other than the restoration of the im- 
age of God to his soul ; and, as to the manner of acquiring^ 
it, disclaiming with indignation every idea of attaining it by 
his own strength, he rests altogether on the operation of 
God's Holy Spirit, which is promised to all who cordially 
embrace the Gospel. He knows, therefore, that this holi^ 
ness is not to precede his reconciliation with God, and be its 
cause ; but io follow it, and be its effect. That, in short, it 
is by faith in Christ only* that he is to be justified in the 
sight of God ; to be delivered from the condition of a child 
of wrath, and a slave of Satan ; to be adopted into the fami- 
ly of God ; to become an heir of God, and a joint-heir with 
Christ, entitled to all the privileges which belong to thii 
high relation : here, to the spirit of Grace, and a partial re>r 
newal after the image of his Creator ; hereafter, to the more 
perfect possession of the divine likeness, and an inheritance 
of eternal glory. 

And as it is in this way, that, in obedience to the dictate^ 
of the Gospel, the true Christian must originally becomo 
possessed of the vital spirit and living principle of universal 
holiness ; so, in order to grow in grace, he must also study 
in the same school ; finding in the consideration of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel, and in the contemplation of the 
life» and character, and sufferings of our blessed Saviour, thd 
elements of all practical wisdom, and an inexhaustible store- 
house of instructions and motives, no otherwise to be so well 
supplied. From the neglect of these peculiar doctrines arise 
the main practical errors of the bulk of professed Christians. 
These gigantic truths, retained in view, would put to shame 
the littleness of their dwarfish morality. It would be impossi- 
ble for them to make these harmonize with their inadequate 
conceptions of the wretchedness aud danger of our natural 
state, which is represented in Scripture as having so powers 
fully called forth the compassion of God, that he sent his 
only begotten Son to rescue us. Where now are their low 
views of the worth of the soul, when means like these were 
taken to redeem it ? Where now their inadequate concep- 
tions of the guilt of sin, for which, in the divine counsels, it 



* Here again let it be remarked, that faith, where genuine, is always &<(« 
eompanied with repentance, abhorrence of siO) &c* 



sMBcd rcqaUte Alt ta atoBcment na less eosdjr dioiiici be 
Bade, AaB dwt of the Uood of the only hefotten Son oi 
God ? How tarn Aejr reeoneile Aek low standard ^ Chris* 
tian pnetiee, with the representation of our being *^ templei 
of the Holy Ohost;** their cold sense of obligation, and scanty 
gmdged retnma of senrice, withtfae glowing gratitode of those, 
who^ haTing been ^^ deliTered from the power of dariuiess, 
and translated into the kingdom of Qoo'b dear Son," may 
well eoneetre, that the labours of a whole life will be bat an 
inmeifect expression of their thankfulness ? 

The peculiar doctrines of the Gospel being once adnutted, 
the condnsions which hare been now suggested are clear 
and obyions deductions of reason. But our ne^ect of these 
important truths is still less pardonable, because they are dis- 
tinedy and repeatedly applied in Scripture to the very pur- 
poses in question ; and the whole superstructure of Christian 
morals is grounded on their deep and ample basis. Some- 
times these truths are represented in Scripture generally, as 
furnishing Christians with a vigorous and ever-present priu- 
eiple of universal obedience ; and almost every particular 
Christian duty is occasionally traced to them as to its proper 
source. They are every where represented as warming the 
hearts of the people of God on earth with continual admira- 
tion, and thankfuioess, and love, and joy ; as enabling them 
to triumph over the attack of the last great enemy, and as 
calling forth afresh in heaven the ardent effusions of their 
unexhausted gratitude. 

If, then, we would indeed be ^^ filled with wisdom and 
spiritual understanding," if we would ^' walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all well pleasing, being fruitful in eveiy good 
work, and increasing in the knowledge of Grod ;" here let 
us fix our eyes ! ^^ Laying aside every weight, and the sin 
that does so easily beset us, let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unio Jesus^ the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, who, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God." 

^ Here best we may learn the infinite importance of Chris- 
tianity ; how little it deserves to be treated in that slight and 
superficial way, in which it is in these days regarded by the 
bulk of nominal Christians, who are apt to think it enough, 
and almost equally pleasing to God, to be religious in any 
way, and upon any system. What exquisite folly must it 
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be, to risk the soul on such m presumption, in direct opposi- 
tion to the dictates of reason, and the express declaration of 
the word of God ! ^^ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ?" 

Looking unto J£sus ! — Here we shall hest learn the 
duty and reasonableness of an absolute and unconditional 
surrender of soul and body to the will and service of God.— > 
" We are not our own 5" for *' we are bought with a price," 
and must therefore make it our grand concern to ^^ glorify 
God with our bodies and our spirits, which are God's." 
Should we be base enough, even if we could do it with 
safety, to make any reserves in our returns of service to that 
gracious Saviour, who " gave up himself for us ?" If we 
have formerly talked of compoundiDg by the performance of 
some commands for the breach of others,* can we now bear 
the mention of a composition of duties, or of retaining to 
ourselves the right of practising little sins ? The very sug- 
gestion of such an idea fills us with indignation and shame, 
if our hearts be not dead to every sense of gratitude. 

Looking unto Jesus ! — Here we find displayed, in the 
most lively colours, the guilt of sin ; and how hateful it 
most be to the perfect holiness of that Being, who is of 
" purer eyes than to behold iniquity." When we see that 
rather than sin should go unpunished, '' God spared not his 
own Son," but '' was pleased to bruise him and put him to 
grief fot our sakes ; how vainly must impenitent sinners 
flatter themselves with the hope of escaping the vengeance 
of heaven, and buoy themselves up with I know not what 
desperate dreams of the divine benignity ! 

Here too we may anticipate the dreadful sufferings of that 
state, ^^ where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;" 
when rather than that we should undergo them, '^ the Son 
of God" himself, who ^^ thought it no robbery to be equal 
with God," consented to take upon him our degraded na- 
ture, with all its weaknesses and infirmities ; to be '^ a man 
of sorrows;" ^Ho hide not his face from shame and spit- 
ting ;" ^^ to be wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities ;" and at length to endure the sharpness 
of death, " even the death of the cross ;" that he might 
deliver us from the '^ wrath to come," and open the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers, 
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Looci5€ nrro Jesus ! — ^Here best ye mty letm to grot 
in the love of God ! The certainty of his pity and love 
lovrards repenting sinners, thus irrefragably demonstrated, 
chases airay the sense of tormenting fear, and best lays the 
ground in us of reciprocal afft^ction. And while we stead- 
Ut contemplate this wonderful transaction, and consider 
in lis several relations the amazing truth, ** that Qod spared 
not his own Sou, but delivered him up for us a)l ;" u oar 
minds be not utterly dead to every impulse of sensibility, the 
emotions of admiration, of preference, of hope, and trust, and 
joy, cauuot but spriav^ up within us, chastened with reveren- 
tial fear, and softened and quickened by overflowing grati- 
tude.* Here we shall become animated by an abiding dis- 
position to endeavor to please our great Benefactor ; and bf 
a humble persuasion, that the weakest endeavours of this 
nature will not be despised by a Being, who has already 
proved himself so kindly affected towards U8.t Here we 
cannot fail to imbibe an earnest desire of possessing his fa- 
vour, and a conviction, founded on his own declarations 
thus unquestionably confirmed, that the desire shall not be 
disappointed. Whenever we are conscious that we have 
offended this gracious Being, a single thought of the 
great work of redemption will be enough to fill us with 
compunction. We shall feel a deep concern, grief mingled 
with indignant shame, for having conducted ourselves so un- 
worthily towards one, who to us has been infinite in kind- 
ness : we shall not rest till we have reason to hope that he 
is reconciled to us ; and we shall watch over our nearts and 
conduct in future with a renewed jealousy, lest we should 
again offend him. To those who are ever so little acquainted 
with the nature of the human mind, it were superfluous to re- 
mark, that the affections and tempers which have been enu- 
merated, are the infallible marks of the constituent properties 
of love. Let him then, who would abound and grow in* this 
Christian principle, be much conversant with the great doe- 
trines of the Gospel. 

It is obvious, that the attentive and frequent consideration 
of these great doctrines, must have a still more direct tendency 
to produce and cherish in our minds the principle of the love 



'*' Vide Chap. III. where these were shown to be the elementary piin- 
ciplea of the passion of love. 
f Aom. Y. 9, 10. 
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%t Christ BQt on this head so much was said io a former 
ohapter, that any farther observations upon it are unneces- 
aary. 

Much also has been already observed concerning the love 
of our fellow-creatures ; and it has been distinctly stated to 
be the indispensable, and indeed the characteristic, duty 
of Christians. It remains, however, to be here farther re- 
marked, that this grace can no where be cultivated with 
more advantage than at the foot of the cross. No where 
can our Saviour's dying injunction to the exercise of this 
virtue be recollected with more effect : This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another as I have loved you." 
No where can the admonition of the apostle more powerful- 
ly affect us : ^^ Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath 
forgiven you." The view of mankind which is here pre- 
sented to us, as being all involved in one common ruin ; 
and the offer of deliverance held out to all, through the a- 
toning sacrifice of the Son of God, are well calculated to pro- 
duce that sympathy towards our fellow-creatures, which by 
the constitution of our nature, seldom fails to result from the 
consciousness of an identity of interests and a similarity of 
fortunes. Pity for an unthinking world assists this impres- 
sion. Our enmities soften and melt away : we are ashamed of 
thinking much of the petty injuries which we may have suf- 
fered, when we consider what the Son of God, ^^ who did 
no wrong, neither was guile found in his mouth," patiently 
endured. Our hearts become tender while we contemplate 
this signal act of loving-kindness. We grow desirous of 
imitating what we cannot but admire. A vigorous principle 
of enlarged and active charity springs up within us ; and we 
go forth w^th alacrity, desirous of treading in the steps of 
our blessed Master and of manifesting our gratitude for his 
unmerited goodness, by bearing each other's burthens, and 
)|J>ounding in the disinterested labours of benevolence. 

Looking unto Jesus ! — He was meek and lowly of 
heart, and from the study of his character we shall best leam 
the lessons of humility. Contemplating the work of redemp- 
tion, we beeome more and more impressed with the sense of 
our natural darkness, and helplessness, and misery, from 
which it was requisite to ransom us at such a price ; more 
and more conscious, that we are utterly unworthy of allthQ 

21 
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amazing condescension and love which have been manifest-* 
ed towards us ; ashamed of the callousness of our teoderest 
aensibiiitj, and of the poor returns of our most active servie-' 
es. Considerations like these, abating our pride, and reduc- 
ing our opinions of ourselves, naturally moderate our preten- 
tions towards others. We become less disposed to exact 
that respect for our persons, and that deference for our au- 
thority, which we naturally covet ; we less sensibly feel a 
alight, and less hotly resent it ; we grow less irritable, less 
prone to be dissatisfied ; more soft, and meek, and courteous, 
and placable, and condescending. We are not literally 
required to practise the same humiliating submissions, 
to which our blessed Saviour himself was not ashamed to 
atoop ;* but the spirit of the remark applies to us, ^^ the ser- 
vant is not greater than his lord :" and we should especially 
bear this truth in mind, when the occasion calls upon us 
discharge some duty, or patiently to sujQfer some ill-treatment, 
whereby our pride will oe wounded, and we are likely to be 

in some degree degraded from the rank we had possessed in 

the world's estimation. At the same time the Sacred Scrips 
tures assuring us, that to the powerful operations of the Holy 
Spirit, purchased for us by die death of Christ, we must be 
indebted for the success of all our endeavours after improve- 
ment in virtue ; the conviction of this truth tends to render 
us diffident of our own powers, and to suppress the first ris- 
ings of vanity. Thus, while we are conducted to heights of 
virtue, not otherwise attainable, due care is taken to prevent 
our becoming giddy from our elevation.l It is the Scripture 
characteristic of the Crospel system, that by it all disposition 
to exalt ourselves is excluded ; and if we really grow in 
grace, we shall grow also in humihty. 

Looking uph'O Jesus ! — " He endured the cross, des- 
pising the shame." — While we steadily contemplate this 
solemn scene, that sober frame of spirit is produced within 
us, which best befits the Christian militant here on earth. 
We become impressed with a sense of the shortness and 
uncertainty of time, and with the necessity of being dili- 
gent in making provision for eternity. In such a temper of 

' — ' ' ' ' " ■■ ■ • ' ' I •* ■ < ■■ 1 .1 I 

"*■ John ziii. 13 — 17. If I then your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet, &c. 
~ t Vide Pascal's Thoughts on Religion. — ^A Book abounding in the de^p- 
eit views of practical Ohristianity. 
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mind, the pomps and vaDities of life are cast behind us as the 
baubles of childreu. We lose our relish for the frolics of 
gaiety, the race of ambition, or the grosser gratifications of 
voluptuousness. In the case even of those objects, which 
may more justly claim the attentiou of reasonable and immor- 
tal beings; in our family arrangements, in our plans of life, 
in our schemes of business, we become, without relinquish- 
ing the path of duty, more moderate in pursuit, and more 
indifferent about the issue. Here also we learn to correct the 
world's false estimate of things, and to ^' look through the 
shallowness of earthly grandeur ;" to venerate what is truly 
excellent aod noble, though under a despised and degraded 
form ; and to cultivate within ourselves that true magnanimity, 
which can make us rise superior to the smiles or frowns of this 
world; that dignified composure of soul which no earthly in- 
cidents can destroy or ruffle. Instead of repining at any of 
the little occasional inconveniences we may meet with in our 
passage through life, we are almost ashamed of the mul- 
tiplied comforts and enjoyments of our condition, when we 
think of him, who, though " the Lord of glory" " had nof 
where to lay his head." And if it be our lot to undergo 
evils of more than ordinary magnitude, we are animated un- 
der them by reflecting, that we are hereby more conformed 
to the example of our blessed Master , though we must ever 
recollect one important difierence, that the sufierings of 
Christ were voluntarily borne for our benefit, and were 
probably far more exquisitely agonizing than any which 
we are called upon to undergo. Besides, it must be a solid 
support to us amidst all our troubles, to know, that they do 
not happen to us by chance ; that they are not even merely 
the punishment of sin ; but that they are the dispensations 
of a kind Providence, and sent on messages of mercy. — 
^^ The eup that our Father hath given us, shall we not drink 
it ?"— " Blessed Saviour ! by the bitterness of thy pains 
we may estimate the force of thy love ; we are sure of thy 
kmdness and compassion ; thou wouldst not willingly call 
on us to suffer ; thou hast declared unto us, that all things 
•hall finally work together for good to them that love thee ; 
and therefore, if thou so ordainest it, welcome disappoint- 
ment and poverty ; welcome sickness and pain ; welcome 
even shame and contempt, and calumny. If this be a rough 
and thorny path, it is one in which thou hast gone before us. 
Where we see thy footsteps, we cannot repine. Meanwhile, 
thou wilt support us with the consolations of thy grace ; and 
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even here thou canst more than compensate any temporal 
suflferinss, by the possession of that peace, which the worid 
can neither gire nor take away." 

Looking unto Jesus ! — ^^ The Author and Finisher of 
our faith) who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of €U>d." From the scene of our Saviour's weakness 
and degradation, we follow him, in idea, into the realms of 
glory, where '' he is on the right hand of God ; angels, and 
principalities, and powers being made subject unto him."—- 
£ut, tnough changed in place, yet not in nature ; he is still 
full of sympathy and love ; and, having died '^ to save his 
people from tneir sins," *' he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them." Cheered by this animating view, the 
Christian's fainting spirits revive. Under the heaviest bur- 
thens, he feels his strength recruited ; and when all around 
bim is dark and stormy, he can lift up an eye to heaven, 
radiant with hope, and glistening with gratitude. At such 
a season, no dangers can alarm, no opposition can move, 
no provocations can irritate. He may almost adopt, as the lan- 
guage of his sober exultation, what in the philosopher was 
but an idle rant ; and, considering that it is only the gar- 
ment of mortality which is subject to the rents of fortune, 
his spirit, cheered with divine support, keeps its place 
within, secure and unassailable ; so that he can almost 
triumph at the stake or on the scaffold, and cry out amidst 
the severest buffets of adversity, ^' Thou beatest but the 
case of Anaxarchus." But it is rarely that the Christian is 
elevated with this ''joy unspeakable and full of glory ;" he 
even lends himself to these views with moderation and re- 
serve. Often, alas ! emotions of another kind fill him with 
grief and confusion. Conscious perhaps of having acted 
unworthy of his high calling, and of having exposed himself 
to the just censure of a world ready enough to spy out his in- 
firmities, he seems to himself almost '^ to have crucified the 
Son of God afresh and put him to an open shame." But let 
neither his joys intoxicate, nor his sorrows too much depress 
him. Let him still remember that his chief business while 
on earth is not to meditate, but to act ; that the seeds of 
moral corruption are apt to spring up within him ; and that 
it is requisite for him to watch over his own heart with in- 
cessant care. That he is to discharge with fidelity the duties 
of his particular station, and to conduct himself, according to 
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bis measure, after the example of his blessed Master, whose 
neat and drink it was to do the work of his heaveoJy Fa- 
ther. That he is diligently to cultivate the talents with 
which God has entrusted him, and assiduously to employ 
them in doing justice and showing mercy, while he guards 
against the assaults of any internal enemy. In short, he is 
' to demean himself, in all the common affairs of life, like an 
accountable creature, who, in correspondence with the scrip- 
ture character of Christians, is ^' waiting for the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ." Often therefore he questions him- 
self, '^ Am I employing my time, my foitune, my bodily 
and mental powers, so as to be able to ' render up my ac- 
count with joy, and not with grief?' Ami ^adorning the 
doctrine of God my Saviour in all things ;' and proving that 
the servants of Christ, animated by a principle of filial affec* 
tion, which renders their work a service of perfect freedom, 
are capable of as active and as persevering^exertions, as the 
votaries of fame, or the slaves ot ambition, or the drudges of 
avarice ?" 

Thus, without interruption to his labours, he may inter- 
pose occasional thoughts of things unseen : and amidst the 
many little intervals of business, may calmly look upwards 
to the heavenly Advocate, who is ever pleading the cause of 
his people, and obtaining for them needful supplies of grace 
and consolation. It is these realizing views, which give 
the Christian a relish for the worship and service of the 
heavenly world. And if these blessed images, ^' seen but 
through a glass darkly," can thus refresh the soul, what must 
be its state, when on the morning of the resurrection it shall 
awake to the unclouded vision of celestial glory ! when, '* to 
them that look for him, the Son of God shall appear a sec- 
ond time without sin unto salvation !" when '' sighing and 
sorrow being fled away," when doubts and fears no more 
disquieting, and the painful consciousness of remaining im- 
perfections no longer weighing down the spirit, they shall 
enter upon the fruition of ^' those joys, which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive ;" and shall bear their part in that blessed 
anthem, ^^ Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb," for ever and ever ! 

Thus, never let it be forgotten, the main distinction be- 
tween real Christianity, and the system of the bulk of nom- 
inal Christiaus. chiefly consists in the different place which 
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B tssii^Dcd ID the two schemes to the pecQiiar doctrines o 
the Gospel. These, io the scheme of nominal Christians, i 
•dmitted at all, appear but like the stars of the firmament t 
the oidinarj eje. Those splendid luminaries draw fort 
perhaps occasionally a transient expression of admiration^ 
when we behold their beauty, or hear of their distances^ 
magnitudes, or properties : now and then too we are led, per- — 
lups, to muse upon their possible uses ; but however cfuri-^-" 
o«s as subjects of speculation, it must, after all be confes^ — - 
sed, they twinkle to the common observer with a vain, 
and ^* idle'* lustre ; and except in the dreams of the astrol— 
oger, have no influence on human happiness, or any con- 
cern with the course and order of the world. But to the 
real Christian, on the contrary, these peculiar doctrines con- 
stitute the centre to which he gravitates ! the very sun of 
Iiis system ! the origin of all that is excellent, and lovely I 
tiie source of light, and life, and motion, and genial warmth, 
and plastic energy ! Dim is the light of reason, and cold 
and comfortless our state, while left to her unassisted guid- 
mnce. Even the Old Testament itself, though a revelation 
Irom heaven, shines but with feeble and scanty rays. But 
the blessed truths of the Grospel are now unveiled to our 
eyes, and we are called upon to behold and to enjoy ^' the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of Grod, in the face of Jesus 
Christ," in the full radiance of its meridian splendour. The 
words of inspiration best express our higly favoured state : 
'^ We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

Tbou ait the source and centre of all minds, 

Their only point of rest, btbrmal word ; 

From Thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without nonour, hope, or peace : 

From Thee is all that soothes the life of man ; 

His high endeavour, and his glad success ; 

His strength to su^r, and his will to serve. 

But O ! Thou Bountbous Givbr of all good ! 

Thou art of all thy gifts Thyself the crown : 

Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, • 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE EXCELLENCE OP CHRISTIANITT IN CERTAIN 
IMPORTANT PARTICULARS. ARGUMENT WHICH RE- 
SULTS THENCE IN PROOF OF ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. 

The writer of the present work, haying now completed 
a faint delineation of the leading features of real Christian- 
ity, may he permitted to suspend for a few moments the 
farther execution of his plan, for the purpose of pointing 
out some excellencies which she really possesses; but 
which, as they are not to be found in that superficial sys- 
tem which so unworthily usurps her name, appear scarcely 
to have attracted sufficient notice. If he should seem to be 
deviating from the plan which he proposed to himself, he 
would suggest as his excuse ; that the observations which 
he is about to offer will furnish a strong argument, in favour 
of the correctness of his preceding representation of the 
nature and character of that religion which alone deserves 
to be called Christianity. 

It holds true, indeed, in the case of Christianity, as in 
that of all the works of God, that though a superficial and 
cursory view cannot fail to discover to us somewhat of their 
beauty ; yet, when on a more careful and accurate scrutiny 
we become better acquainted with their properties, we be- 
come also more deeply impressed by a conviction of their ex* 
cellence. We may begin by referring to the last chapter for 
an instance of the truth of this assertion. Therein was 

fointed out that intimate connection, that perfect harmony 
etween the leading doctrines, and the practical precepts, of 
Christianity, which is apt to escape the attention of the ordi- 
nary eye. 

It may not be improper also to remark, though the posi- 
tion be so obvious as almost to render the statement of it 
needless, that there is the same close connection in the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity with each other, and the same 
perfect harmony between them* It is self-evident} that the 
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comiptioD of human nature, that onr reconcilimtioh to God 
by the atonement of Christ, and that the restoration of cor 
primitive dignity by the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, are all parts of one whole, united in dose dependence 
and mutual congruity. 

Perhaps, however, it has not been sufficiently noticed, 
that in the chief practical precepts of Christianity, there is 
the same essential agreement, the same mutual dependency 
of one upon another. Let us survey this fresh instance of 
the wisdom of that system, which is the only solid founda- 
tion of our present or future happiness. 

The virtues most strongly and repeatedly enjoined in 
Scripture, and by our progress in which we may best meas- 
ure our advancement in holiness, are the fear and love of 
God and of Christ j love, kindness, and meekness towards 
our fellow-creatures ; indifference to the possessions and 
events of this life, in comparison with our concern about eter- 
nal things ; self-denial, and humility. 

It has been already pointed out in many particulars, how 
essentially such of these Christian graces as respect the Di- 
vine Being are connected with those, which have more di- 
rectly for their objects our fellow-creatures and ourselves. 
But, in the case of these two last descriptions of Christian 
graces, the more attentively we consider them with reference 
to the acknowledged principles of human nature, and to 
indisputable facts, the more we shall be convinced that 
they afford mutual aid towards the acquisition of each 
other ; and that, when acquired, they all harmonize with 
each other in perfect and essential union. This truth 
may perhaps be sufficiently apparent from what has been al- 
ready remarked, but it may not be useless to dwell on it a 
little more in detail. Take then the instances of lovin^kind- 
ness and meekness towards others ; and observe the solid 
foundation which is laid for them in self-denial, in modera- 
tion as to the good things of this life, and in humility. The 
ohief causes of enmity among men are, pride and self-im- 
portance, the high opinion which men entertain of them- 
selves, and the consequent deference which they exact from 
others ; the over- valuation of worldly possessions, and of 
worldly honours, and in consequence, a too eager competi- 
tion for them. The rough edges of one man rub against 
tlfose of another^ (if the ei^f les^vou m».^ be allowed i) and 
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iction is often such as to injure the works, and disturb 
ast arrangements and regular motions of the social ma- 
. But by Christianity all these roughnesses are filed 
; every wheel rolls round smoothly in the performance 
appointed function, and there is nothing to retard the 
il morements, or break in upon the general order, 
'eligious system indeed of the bulk of nominal Chris- 
is satisfied with some tolerable appearance of virtue : 
accordingly, while it recommends love and benefit 
, it tolerates pride and vanity in many cases j it even 
snances and commends the excessive valuation of char- 
; and at least allows a man's whole soul to be absorb- 
the pursuit of the object which he is following, be it 
it may of personal or professional success. But 
b these latter qualities may, for the most part, fairly 
h consist with a soft exterior, and courtly demeanour, 
lannot so well accord with the genuine internal prin- 
>f love. Some cause of discontent, some ground of 
sy or of envy will arise, some suspicion will corrode^ 
lisappointment will sour, some slight or calumny will ir« 
and provoke reprisals. In the higher walks of life in- 
we learn to disguise our emotions ; but such will be the 
ward feelings of the soul, and they will frequently betray 
elves when we are off our guara, or when we are not 
to be disparaged by the discovery. This state of the 
: orders, in which men are scuffling eagerly for the 
objeets, and wearing all the while such an appearance 
eetness and complacency, has often appeared to me 
not ill illustrated by the image of a gaming table. 
, every man is intent only on his own profit; the 
luccess of one is the ill success of another, and there- 
le general state of mind of the parties engaged may 
etty well conjectured. All this, however, does not 
It, in well-bred societies, an exterior of perfect gen<- 
I and good humour. But let the same employment 
ried on among the lower orders, who are not so well 
ed in the art of disguising their feelings ; or in places 
by general connivance, people are allowed to give 
3 their real emotions ; and every passion will display 
by which the ^' human face divine" can be distorted 
iformed. For those who never have been present at 
tniliating a scene, the pencil of Hogarth has provided 
esentation of it; which is scarcely exaggerated ; and 
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the horrid ntme^* hy which it is familiarly known tmoDg 
its frequenters, sufficiently attests the fidelity of its resem* 
blance. 

But Christianity is not satisfied with producing merely 
the specious guise of virtue. She requirt?s the substantial 
reality, which may stand the scrutinizing eye of that Being, 
« who searches the heart." Meaning therefore that the 
Christian should live and breathe, in an atmosphere, as it 
were, of benevolence, she forbids whatever can tend to ob- 
struct its diffusion, or vitiate its purity. It is on this prin- 
ciple that emulation is forbidden : for, besides that this pas- 
sion almost insensibly degenerates into envy, and that it 
derives its origin chiefly from pride and a desire of self-ex- 
altation ; bow can we easily love our neighbour as oa^ 
selves, if we consider him at the same time as our rival, 
and are intent upon surpassing him in the pursuit of what- 
ever is the subject of our competition ? 

Christianity, again, teaches us not to set our hearts on 
earthly possessions and earthly honours ; and thereby pro- 
vides for our really loving, or even cordially forgiving, those 
who have been more successful than ourselves in the attain- 
ment of them, or who have even designedly thwarted us i& 
the pursuit. " Mind not high things," says the apostlei 
How can he who incaus to attempt, m any aegree, to obey 
this precept, and the many other passages of Scripture whi<^ 
speak a similar language, be irreconcilably hostile towards 
any one who may have been instrumental in his depression ? 

Christianity also teaches us not to prize human estimation 
at a very high rate ; and thereby provides for the practice of 
her injunction, to love from the heart those who, justly or 
unjustly, may have attacked our reputation, and wounded 
our character. She commands not the show, but the reali- 
ty, of meekness and gentleness ; and by thus taking away 
the aliment of anger and the fomenters of discord, she pro- 
vides for the maintenance of peace, and the restoration of 
good temper among men, when it may have sustained a tern* 
porary interruption. 

It is another capital excellence of Christianity, that she 
values moral attainments at a far higher rate than intellectual 
acquisitions, and proposes to conduct her followers to the 

■ " ' ■■ Mil 111.11 ■l,l«l| MH «llll IllIB^ 

* The HcU, so called, let it be observed, not by way of reproach, bat 
^uxuliuitjTi hy those who frequent it. 
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Ikeights of virtue rather than of knowledge. On the contra* 
ly, most of the false religious systems which have prevailed 
in the world, have proposed to reward the labour of their 
Totary, by drawing aside the veil which concealed from the 
Talgar eye their hidden mysteries, and by introducing him 
to &e knowledge of their deeper and more sacred doctrines. 
This is eminently the case in the Hindoo, and in the Ma- 
hometan religion, in that of China, and for the most part, in 
the various modifications of ancient Paganism. In systems 
^bich proceed on this principle, it is obvious that the bulk 
of mankind can never make any great proficiency. There 
Was accordingly, among the nations of antiquity, one system, 
whatever it was, for the learned, and another for the illiter- 
ate. Many of the philosophers spoke out, and professed to 
keep the lower orders in ignorance for the general good ; 
plainly suggesting, that the bulk of mankind was to be con- 
sidered as almost of an inferior species. Aristotle himself 
countenanced this opinion. An opposite mode of proceed- 
ing naturally belongs to Christianity, which without distinc- 
tion professes an equal regard for all human beings, and 
which was characterized by her first Promulgator as the mes- 
senger of ^^ glad tidings to the poor." 

But her preference of moral to intellectual excellence is 
not to be praised, only because it is congenial with her gen- 
eral character, and suitable to the ends which she professes 
to have in view. It is the part of true wisdom to endeavour 
to excel there, where we may really attain to excellence. 
This consideration might be alone sufficient to direct our ef- 
forts to the acquisition of virtue rather than of knowledge. — 
How limited is the range of the greatest human abilities ! 
hew scanty the stores of the richest human knowledge ! 
Those who undeniably have held the first rank both for nat- 
ural and acquired endowments, instead of thinking their pre- 
eminence a just ground of self-exaltation, have common- 
ly been the nK>st forward to confess that their views 
were bounded and their attainments moderate. Had they 
indeed been less candid, this is a discovery which we could 
not have failed to make for ourselves. Experience daily 
Aimishes us with examples of weakness, and short-sight- 
edness, and error, in the wisest and the most learned of 
men, which might serve to confound the pride of human 
wisdom. 

Not so in morals. — Made at first in the likeness of God, 
and still bearing about us some faint traces of our high orig^ 
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nal, we are offered hjvur blessed Redeemer the meani^ 
purifying ourselves from our corruptions, and of once more 
regaining the image of our heavenly Father.* In love, the 
compendious expression for almost every virtue, in fortitade 
under all its forms, in justice, in humility, and in all the 
other graces of the Christian character, we are made capa- 
ble of attaining to heights of real elevation : and, were we 
but faithful in the use of the means of grace which we en- 
joy, the operations of the Holy Spirit, prompting and aid' 
ing our diligent endeavours, would infallibly crown our la- 
bours with success, and make us partakers of a divine nar 
ture. The writer has himself known some who have been 
instances of the truth of this remark. To the memory of 
one,'f now no more, may be permitted to offer the last tri- 
bute of respectful friendship ? His course short, but labori- 
ous, has at length terminated in a better world ; and his lu- 
minous track still shines in the sight, and animates the ef- 
forts of all who knew him, and ^' marshals them the way" 
to heavenly glory. Let me not be thought to undervalue 
any of the gifts of God, or of the fruits of human exertion: 
but let not these be prized beyond their proper worth. If 
one of those little industrious reptiles, to which we have 
been well sent for a lesson of diligence and foresight, w^re 
to pride itself upon its strength, because it could carry off a 
larger grain of wheat than any other of its fellow ants, 
sliould we^not laugh at the vanity which could be highly 
gratified with such a contemptible pre-eminence ? And is it 
hr different to the eye of reason, when man, weak, short- 
sighted man, is vain of surpassing others in knowledge, in 
which, at best, his progress must be so limited ; forgetting 
the true dignity of his nature, and the path which would 
conduct him to real excellence ? 

The unparalleled value of the precepts of Christianity 
ought not to be passed over altogether unnoticed in this 
place, though it be needless to dwell on it ; since it has 
been often justly recognized and asserted, and has in some 
points been ably illustrated, and powerfully enforced by the 
masterly pen of a late writer. It is by no means, however, 
the design of this little work to attempt to trace the various 
excellencies of Christianity ; but it may not have been im* 
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t The Rev. Matthew Babington, of Rothley, ia Leicestershire, who died 
lately at lisboa. 
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fiToper to point out a few particalars, which, in the course 
of imroatigatioii, have naturally fallen under our notice, and 
hitherto perhaps may scarcely have heen enough ref^aid* 
ed* £very such instance^ it should always be remember- 
ed, 18 a fresh proof of Chnstiauity being a revelation from 
Qod. 

it is still less, however, the intention of the writer, to at« 
tempt to vindicate the divine origin of our holy religion. 
This task has often been executed by far abler advocates. 
In particular, every Christian, with whatever reserves bis 
commendations must be qualified, should be forward to con- 
fess his obligations on this head to the author before alluded 
to ; whose uncommon acuteness has enabled him, in a field 
already so much trodden, to discover arguments which had 
eluded the observation of all by whom he was preceded, and 
whose unequalled perspicuity put his reader in complete 
possession of the fruits of his sagacity. Anxious, however, 
m my little measure, to contribute to the support of this great 
cause, may it be permitted me to state one argument which 
impresses my mind with particular force. This is, the great 
variety of the kinds of evidence which have been adduced 
in proof of Christianity, and the confirmation thereby afford- 
ed of its truth : — The proof from prophecy — from mira- 
cles — from the character of Christ — from that of his apos- 
des — from the nature of the doctrines of Christianity — 
from the nature and excellence of her practical precepts 
—from the accordance we have lately pointed out be- 
tween the doctrinal and practical system of Christiani- 
tv, whether considered each in itself or in their mutual rela- 
tion to each other — ^from other species of internal e\ idence, 
afforded in the more abundance in proportion as the sacred 
records have been scrutinized with greater care — from the 
accounts of contemporary or nearly contemporary writers-— 
from the impossibility of accounting on any other supposi- 
tioD| than that of the truth of Christianity, for its promulga- 
tion and early prevalence : these and other lines of argu- 
ment have all been brought forward, and ably urged by dif- 
ferent writers, in proportion as they have stnick the minds 
of different observers more or less forcibly. Now, granting 
diat some obscure and illiterate men, residing in a distant 
province of the Roman empire, had plotted to impose a for- 
gery upon the world ; though some foundation lor the im- 
posture might, and indeed must, have been attempted to i>e 
laid ; it seems, to my understanding at least, morally iiupos-^ 
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that 80 mtiiy different species of proofs, and all ss 
strong, slionld have lent their concurrent aid, and ha^e miit- 
ed their joint force in the estabKshment of the falsehood. 
It maj assist the reader in estimating the value of this argih 
menti to consider, upon how different a footing, in this re' 
spect, every other religious system which was ever proposed 
to the world has stood ; and indeed, every other historieai 
fact, of which the truth has been at ail contested. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BRIEF IKqUIRT INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY IN THIS COUNTRY, WITH SOME OF THE CAUSES 
WHICH HAVE LED TO ITS CRITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
ITS IMPORTANCE TO US AS A POLITICAL COMMUNITY J 
AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR WHICH THE FOREGOING 
CONSIDERATIONS GIVE OCCASION. 

It may not be altogether improper to remind the reader, 
that hitherto our discussion has been merely concerning the 
prevailing religious opinions of professed Christians : bat 
now, no longer confining ourselves to persons of this des- 
cription, let us extend our inquiry, and briefly investigate the 
general state of Christianity in this country. 

The tendency of religion, in general, to promote the tem- 
poral welfare of political communities, is a fact which de- 
pends on principles so obvious and even undeniable, and is 
fio forcibly inculcated by the history of all ages, that there 
can be no necessity for entering into a formal proof of its 
truth. It has indeed been maintained, not merely by school- 
men and divines, but by the most celebrated philosophers 
and moralists and politicians of every age. 

The peculiar excellence in this respect also of Christian- 
ity considered independently of its truth or falsehood, has 
been recognised by writers, who, to say the least, were not 
disposed to exaggerate its merits. Either of the above prop- 
ositions being admitted, the state of religion in a country at 
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uny given period, (not to mention its connexion Tritb the 
eternal happiness of the inhabitants) immediately becomes 
a question of great political importance: and, in particular, 
it must be material to ascertain, whether religion be in an 
advancing or a declining state ; and, if the latter be the case, 
whether there be any practical means for preventing at least 
its farther declension. 

If the foregoing representations of the state of Christianity 
among the bulk of professed Christians be not very erro- 
neous, they may well excite serious apprehensions in the 
mind of every reader, considered merely in a political view. 
And these apprehensions would be increased, if there should 
appear reason to believe, that, for some time past, religion 
has been on the decline amongst us, and that it continues to 
decline at the present moment. 

When it is proposed, however, to inquire into the actu- 
al state of religion in any country, and, in particular, to com- 
pare that state with its condition at any former period, 
there is one preliminary observation to be made, if we 
would not subject ourselves to gross error. There exists, 
established by tacit consent in every country, what may 
be called a general standard or tone of morals, varying in the 
same community at different periods, and differing at thd 
same period in the different ranks of society. Whoever falls 
below this standard (and, not unfrequently, whoever also 
rises above it) offending against this general rule, suffers pro- 
portionably in the general estimation. Thus a regard for 
character, (which is commonly the governing principle among 
men) becomes to a certain degree, though no farther, an in- 
citement to morality and virtue. It follows, of course, that 
where the practice does no more than come up to the requir- 
ed level, it will be no sufficient evidence of the existence, 
much less will it furnish a means of estimating the force, of 
a real internal principle of religion. Christians, Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics, persons of ten thousand different sorts 
of passions and opinions, being members at the same time of 
the same community, and all conscious that they will be ex- 
amined by this same standard, will regulate their conduct 
accordingly, and, with no great difference, will all adjust 
themselves to the required measure. 

It must also be remarked, that the causes which tend to 
raise or to depress this standard, commonly produce their ef- 
fects by slow and almost insensible degrees ; and that it of- 
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ten contioMt for tome time nearly the same, when tbe df* 
ciuBslaiiees, by whieh it was fixed, have materially altered. 
It it a truth whieh will hardly be contested, that Chiis- 
tianityy whenever it has at all prevailed, has raised the |ene- 
lal standard of morals to a height before unknown, some 
actions, which among the ancients were scarcely held to be 
blemishes in the most excellent characters, have been jnsdj 
considered by the laws of every Christian community ai 
meriting the severest punishments. In other instances, vir- 
tues formerly rare, have become common ; and, in partieular, 
%mereiful and courteous temper has softened the nigged 
manners, and humanized the brutal ferocity, prevalent among 
the most polished nations of the heathen world. But from 
what has been recenUy observed, it is manifest, that, so far 
as external appearances are concerned, these efieets, when 
onee produced by Christianity, are produced alike in those 
who deny, and in those who admit, her divine original ; I 
Kad almost said, in those who reject, and those who cordial* 
]y embrace^ the doctrines of the Gospel : and these effects 
jnight, and probably would, remain for a while, without any 
great amarent alteration, however her spirit might languish, 
or even ner authority decline. The form of the temple, as 
was once beautifully remarked, may continue, when the dii 
iwielarta have left it. When, therefore, we are inquiring in- 
to the real state of Christianity at any period, if we would 
not be deceived in this important investigation, we must be 
ao much the more careful not to take up with superficial api- 
pearances. 

It may perhaps help us to ascertain the advancing or de- 
clining state of Christianity in Great Britain at the present 
moment, and still more to discover some of the causes by 
which that state has been produced, to employ a little time 
in considering, what might naturally be expected to be its 
actual situation ; and what advantages or disadvantages such 
a reli«;ion might be expected to derive from the circumstaiH 
ces in which it has been placed among us, and from those in 
whieh it still continues. 

Experience warrants, and reason justifies and explains, 
the assertion, that persecution generally tends to quicken the 
vigour, and extend the prevalence, of the opinions which 
she would eradicate. For the peace of mankind, it 
has grown at length almost into an axiom, that ^^her 
c/eFJlish engine back recoils upon herself." Christianity es- 
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pecially bas always thriven under persecation. At such a 
season she has no lukewarm professors [y no adherents, con- 
cerning whom it is doubtful to what party they belong. The 
Christian is then reminded at every turn, that his Master's 
kingdom is not of this world. When all on earth wears a 
black and threatening aspect, he looks up to heaven for con- 
solation ; he learns practically to consider himself as a pilgrim 
and stranger. He then cleaves to fundamentals, and examines 
well his foundation, as at the hour of death. When religion 
is in a state of external quiet and prosperity, the cojitrary of 
all this naturally takes place. The soldiers of the church 
militant then forget that they are in a state of warfare. Their 
ardour slaidcens, their zeal languishes. Like a colony long 
aettled in a strange country,* they are gradually assimilated 
in features, and demeanor, and language, to the native in- 
habitants, till at length almost every vestige of peculiarity 
dies away. 

If, in general, persecution and prosperity be respectively 
productive of these opposite eifects, this circumstance alone 
might teach us what expectations to form concerning the 
state of Christianity in this country, where she has long been 
embodied in an establishment which is intimately blended 
with our civil institutions, and is generally and justly believed 
to have a common interest with them all — which is liberally 
(though by no means too liberally) endowed ; and (not more 
favoured in wealth and dignity) has been allowed '* to exalt 
her mitred front in courts and parliaments :" an establishment, 
the offices in which are extremely numerous ; and these, 
not like the priesthood of the Jews, filled up from a particu- 
lar race, or, like that of the Hindoos, held by a separate 
cast in entailed succession ; but supplied from every class, 
and branching, by its widely extended ramifications, into 
almost every individual family in the community — an estab- 
lishment, of which the ministers are not, like the Roman 
Catholic clergy, debarred from forming matrimonial ties, but 
are allowed to unite themselves, and to multiply their hold- 
ings to the general mass of the community by the close bonds 
of fieimily connection ; not like some of the severer of the 
religious orders, immured in colleges and monasteries, but, 



* The author must acknowledge himself indebted to Dr. Owen for this 
iUust]»tion. 
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both bv law and euttom, pemitted to mix widumt miniit 
itt all the iotfiffeoQiiM of lociety. 

Such bdng the circumstanees of the pastors of the chmdiy 
let the eommunitj in general be supposed to have been for 
tome time in a rapidly improving state of commercial pros- 
perity ; let it also DC supposed to have been making no one- 
ouiJ progress in all those arts and sciencesi and literary pro- 
ouctionsi which have ever been the growth of a poush- 
ed age, and are the sure marks of a highly finished condi- 
tion of ^dety. It is not difficult to anticipate the effecti 
likely to be produced on vital religion, both in the deigy 
and the laity, bv such a state of external proq>erity si 
hM been assigned to them respectively. And these effects 
would infallibTy be furthered, where the country in question 
should enioy a free constitution of government We fo^ 
merly haa occasion to quote the remark of an accurate ob* 
server of the stage of human life, that a much looser system 
of morals commonly prevails among the higher, than In the 
middling and lower orders of society. Now, in every coun- 
try of which the middling classes are daily growing io 
wealth and consequence by the success of Uieir commer- 
cial speculations ; and, most of all, in a country having such 
a constitution as our own, where the acquisition of riches is 
the possession also of rank and power ; with the comforts 
and refinements, the vices also of the higher orders are con- 
tinually descending, and a mischievous uniformitv of senti- 
ments, and manners, and morals, gradually diffuses itself 
throughout the whole community. The multiplication of 
great cities also, and, above all, the habit, ever increasing 
with the increasing wealth of the country, of frequenting a 
splendid and luxurious metropolis, would powerfully tend 
to accelerate the discontinuance of the religious habits of a 

f>urer age, and to accomplish the substitution of a more re- 
axed morality. And it must even be^ confessed, that the 
commercial spirit, much as we are indebted to it, is not nat- 
urally favourable to the maintenance of the religious princi- 
ple in a vigorous and lively state. 

In times like these, therefore, the strict precepts and self- 
denying habits of Christianity naturally slide into disuse, 
and even among the better sort of Christians, are likely to 
be so far softened, as to become less averse to the gener- 
ally prevailing disposition towards relaxation and indul* 
gence. In such prosperous circumstances, men,' in truth, 
are apt to think very litde about religion. Chnstianity, 
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therefore^, seldom occupying the attention of the hulk of 
nominal Christians, and being scarcely at all the object of 
their study, we should expect, of course, to find them ex- 
tremely unacquainted with its tenets. Those doctrines and 
ftrinciples indeed, which it contains in common with the 
aw of the land, or which are sanctioned by the general 
standard of morals formerly described, being brought into 
continual notice and mention by the common occurrences 
of life, might continue 1o be recognised. But whatever she 
contains peculiar to herself, and which should not be ha- 
bitually brought into recollection by the incidents of every 
day might be expected to be less and less thought of, till at 
length it should be almost wholly forgotten. Still more 
might this be naturally expected to become the case, if the 
peculiarities in question, should be, from their very nature, 
at war with pride, and luxury, and worldly mindedness, the 
too general concomitants of rapidly increasing wealth : and 
this would be the more likely to happen (particularly among 
the laity) if the circumstance of their having been at any 
time abused to purposes of hypocrisy or fanaticism, should 
tare prompted even some of the better disposed of the 
clergy (perhaps from well-intentioned, though erroneous 
motives) to bring them forward less frequently in their dis- 
courses on religion. 

When so many should thus have been straying out of 
the right path, some bold reformer might, from time to time, 
be likely to arise, who should not unjustly charge them with 
their deviation ; but, though right perhaps in the main, yet 
deviating himself also in an opposite direction, and creating 
disgust by his violence, or vulgarity, or absurdities, he might 
fail, except in a few instances, to produce the effect of recall- 
ing them from their wanderings. 

Still, however, the Divine Original of Christianity would 
not be professedly disavowed ; but, partly from a real, partly 
from a political deference for the established faith, but most 
of all, from men being not yet prepared to reject it as an im* 
posture, some respect would still be entertained for it 
Some bolder spirits indeed might be expected to despise 
the cautious moderation of these timid reasoners, and to pro- 
nounce decisively, that the Bible was a forgery : while the 
generality, professing to believe it genuine, should, less con^ 
sistently, be satisfied with remaining ignorant of its con- 
tents ; and, when pressed, should discover themselves by no 
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memos to beliere oerend of the mo«t impmia&t partieiiltfl 
cootdmed in it 

Wheoi by the operttion of cmoses like these, anT coontr; 
kts st length grown into the coodition which has been herd 
sttted ; it is but too obvious that, in the bulk of the eommo- 
nitr, religion, already sunk very low, must be hastening fast 
to her entire dissolution. Causes energetic and active like 
^ese, though accidental hinderances may occasionally 
tiiwart their operation, will not ever become sluggish ana 
onproductive. Their effect is sure ; and the time is hat ^ 
proachiug, when Christianity will be almost as openly diss* 
▼owed in the language, as in fact it is already supposed to 
have disappeared from the conduct of men ; when infidelity 
will be held to be the necessary appendage of a man of fash- 
ion, and to believe will be deemed the indication of a feeble 
mind and a contracted understanding. 

Something like what have been here premised SFe Ae 
conjectures which we should naturally be led to form, con- 
cerning the state of Christianity in this country and its prob« 
able issue, from considering her own nature, and the pecnliar 
circumstances in which she has been placed. That her real 
condition differs not much from the r^ult of this reasoning 
from probability, must, with whatever regret, be confessed by 
ail who take a careful and impartial survey of the actual sit- 
nation of things among us. But our hypothetical delinea- 
tion, if just, will have approved itself to the reader's convic- 
tion, as we have gone along, by suggesting its archetypes ; 
and we may theiefore be spared the painful and invidions 
task of poiating out in detail, the several particulars wherdn 
our statements are justified by facts. £very where we may 
actually trace the effects of increasing wealth and luxury, in 
banishing one by one the habits, and new modelling the 
phraseology, of stricter times ; and in diffusing throughout 
the middle ratiks those relaxed morals and dissipated man* 
ners, which were formerly confined to the higher classes of 
society. We meet indeed with more refinement and with 
more of those amiable courtesies which are its proper firuits : 
those vices also have become less frequent, which naturally 
infest the darkness of a ruder and less polished age, and 
which recede on the approach of light and civilization. 

Defl ixit numeras Saturnius, et grave virus 
Munditiae pepulere : 

But, on the other hand^ vrith these grossnesses, religion 
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ilso has dedioed : God is forgotten ; his providence is ex- 
ploded ; his hand is lifted up, but we see it not ; he multi- 
plies our comforts, but we are not grateful ; he visits us with 
chastisements, but we are not contrite. The portion of the 
wcAk set apart to the service of religion, we give up, Without 
reluctance, to vanity and dissipation. And it is much if, on 
the periodical return of a day of national humiliation, we do 
not avail ourselves of the certainty of an interval from public 
business to secure a meeting for convivial purposes ; thus 
insulting the Majesty of Heaven, and deliberately disclaim- 
ing our being included in the solemn services of this season 
of penitence and recollection. 

But even when there is not this open and shameless disa- 
vowal of religion, few traces of i^ are to be found. Improv- 
ing in almost every other branch of knowledge, we have be- 
come less and less acquainted with Christianity. The pre- 
ceding chapters have pointed out, among those who believe 
themselves to be orthodox Christians, a deplorable ignorance 
of the religion they profess, an utter forgetfulness of the 
peculiar doctrines by which it is characterised, a disposition 
to regard it as a mere system of ethics, and, what might 
seem an inconsistency, at the same time a most inadequate 
idea of the nature and strictness of its practical principles. 
This declension of Christianity into a mere system of ethics, 
may partly be accounted for (as has been lately suggested) by 
considering what Christianity is, and in what circumstances 
she has been placed in this country. But it has also been 
considerably promoted by one peculiar cause, on which, for 
many reasons, it may not be improper to dwell a little more 
particularly. 

Christianity in its best days (for the credit of our represen- 
tations we wish this to be remembered by all who object to 
our statement as austere and contracted) was such as it has 
been delineated in the present work. This was the religion 
of the most eminent reformers, of those bright ornaments of 
our country who suffered martyrdom under queen Mary ; 
of their successors in the times of Elizabeth; in short, of all 
the pillars of our Protestant church ; of many of its highest 
dignitaries ; of Davenant, of Jewell, of Hall, of Reynolds, of 
Beveridge, of Hooker, of Andre^vs, of Smith, of Leighton, 
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of Usher, of Hopkins, of Baxter,* and of mtnj otbets of 
scarcely inferior note. In their pages the peculiar doctrines |( 
of Christianity were every where visible, and on the deep 
and solid basis of these doctrinal truths, were laid the foun* 
datioDS of a superstructure of morals proportionably broad 
and exalted. Of this fact, their writings, still extant, are a 
decisive proof; and they who may want leisure, or oppor- 
tunity, or iuclination, for the perusal of these valuable re- 
cords, may satisfy themselves of the truth of the assertion, 
that, such as we have stated it, was the Christianity of those 
times, by consulting our Articles and Homilies, or even by 
carefully examining our excellent Liturgy. But from that 
tendency to deterioration lately noticed, these great funda- 
mental truths began to be somewhat less prominent in the 
compositions of many of the leading divines before the time 
of the civil wars. During that period, however, the pecu- 
liar Doctrines of Christianity were grievously abused by ma- 
ny of the sectaries, who were foremost in the commotions 
of those unhappy days ; who, while they talked copiously 
of the free grace of Christ, and the operations of the Holy 



* I must here express my unfeigned and high respect for this great man, 
who, with his brethren, were so shamefully ejected from the church in 
1666, in violation of the royal w'ord,as welt as ofthe clear principles of justice. 
With his controversial pieces I am little acquainte<^ ; but hia practical 
writmgs, in four massy folios, are a treasury of Chnstian wisdom ; and it 
would be a most valuable service to mankind to revise them, and perhaps 
to abridge them, »o as to render them more suited to the taste of modem 
readers. Thi<< has been already done m the case of his Dying Thoughts, 
a beautiful little piece, and of his Saints^ Rest. His Life also, wntien 
by himself, and in a separate volume contains much useful matter, and 
many valuable particulars of the history of the times of Charles I. Crom- 
well, &c. — I take the earliest opportuniiv which is offered me by thepubli- 
cation of a new edition ofthe Practical View, &c. of correcting an error 
which has been pointed out in the ''Christian Remembrancer" for Februa- 
ry aad vlarch last. It was certainly incorrect to describe Mr. Baxter as a 
member ofthe Church of En la ad ; since though I believe he difiered little, 
if at all from the Pngiish Church in matters of doctrine or pnnciple, he urg- 
ed manv - bjftctions against her discipline and formularies, — objections, soma 
of whi'ih, with all the reverence I feel for his character, I cannot but consid- 
er as unworthy of so great a man. I cannot ^wever forbear expressing 
my regret, that the writer of the " Remarks on Baxter's life," in the arti* 
cle in question, should have appeared to feel so little reverence for a man, of 
whom, notwithstanding some alloy of human infirmities, it may perhaps 
be truly affirmed, that the writings of few, if any uninspired men, have been 
the instruments of such great and extensive benefit to mankind, i^s tbost 
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Spirit, were, bj their lives, an open scandal to the name of 
Coristian.* 

Towards the close of the last century, the divines of the es- 
kabiished Church (whether it arose from the obscurity of their 
own views, or from a strong impression of former abuses, 
and of the evils which had resulted from them) began to 
nm into a different error. They professed to make it their 
chief object to inculcate the moral and practical precepts of 
Christianity, which they conceived to have been before too 
much neglected ; but without sufficiently maintaining, often 
even without justly laying, the grand foundation of a sinner's 
acceptance with God, or poinding out how the practical pre- 
cepts of Christianity, grow out of her peculiar doctrines, 
and are inseparably connected with lhem.| By this fatal 
error, the very genius and essential nature of Christianity 
was imperceptibly changed. She no longer retained her 
peculiar characters, or produced that appropriate frame of 
spirit by which her followers had been cbaiacterized. Facilia 
descensus* The example thus set was followed during the 
present century, and its effect was aided by various causes 
already poiuted out. In addition to these, it may be prop- 



* Let me by no means be understood to censure all the sectaries with« 
out discrimination. Many of tlirm, and some who, hy th«* unhappy cir- 
cumstances of the time^, became objects of notice in a political view, were 
men of great erudition, (ieep views of reliizion, and unqueslifnable pi?tv« 
And though the wriii.igs of the Puritans are prolix, and, accordmg to the 
fashion of their ase, rendered rather perplexed than clear, by multiplied 
divisions and subdivisions ; yet they are a mine of \^ ealtb, in which any 
one, who will submit to some degree of labour, will find himself well re- 
warded for his pains. In particnfiir, the writings of Dr. Owen, Mr. Howe, 
and Mr. Flavet, well deserve this character. Of the first mentioned au- 
thor, there are two pieces which I would especially recommend to the 
taaderHi perusal ; one, on Heavenly Mindedness, abridged by Dr. Mayo ; 
the other, on the Mortification of Sin in Believers. — While I have been 
■peaking in terms of such high, and, 1 trust such just eulogium of many of 
tae teftehersof the Church of England, this may not be an improper place 
to express the high obligations which we owe to the Dissenters tor many 
excellent publications. Of this number are Dr. Evans' Sermons on the 
Christian Temper ; and that most useful book, the Rise and Progress of 
Religion m the Soul, by Dr. Doddridge ; also his life, by Orton, and Let- 
ters ; and two volumes of Sermons, one on Regeneration, the other on 
ifae Power and Grace of Christ. — May the writer be permitted to embrace 
his opportunity of recommending two volumes, published separately, of 
Sermons, by the late Dr. Witherspoon, President of the College of New 
lersey. 

t Vide Section 6th of the fourth Chapter, where we have expressly and 
Uly treated of this moat important truth. 
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er to mention as a cause of powerful operation, Aat fof 
the iast fifty years, the press has teemed with moral essaySi 
many of them published periodically, and most extensively 
circulated ; which, bein^ considered either as works of mere 
entertainment, or, in which at least entertainment was to be 
blended with iostnictiou, rather than as religious pieces, 
were kept free from whatever might give them the air of 
sermons, or cause them to wear an appearance of serious- 
ness inconsistent with the idea of relaxation. But in this 
way the fatal habit of considering Christian morals as dis- 
tinct from Christian doctrines, insensibly gained strength. 
Thus the peculiar doctrines of Christianity went more and 
more out of sight ; and, as might naturally have been e3n>ec- 
ted, the moral system itself also, being robbed of that which 
should have supplied it with life and nutriment, began to . 
wither and decay. At length, in our own days, these pecu- 
liar doctrines have almost altogether vanished from tlie view* < 
Even in the greater number of our sermons, scarcely any 
traces of them are to be found. 

But the degree of neglect into which they are really fallen, 
may perhaps be rendered still more manifest by appealing 
to another criterion. There is a certain class of publications, 
of which it is the object to give us exact delineations 
of life and manners; and when these are written by 
authors of accurate observation and deep knowledge of 
human nature, (and many such there have been in our times) 
they furnish a more faithful picture, than can be obtained in 
any other way, of the prevalent opinions and feelings of 
mankind. It must be obvious that novels are here alluded 
to. A careful perusal of the most celebrated of these pieces 
would furnish a strong confirmation of the apprehension, 
suggested from other considerations, concerning the very 
low state of religion in this country ; but they would still 
more strikingly illustrate the truth of the' remark, that the 
grand peculiarities of Christianity are almost vanishedirom the 
view. In a sermon, although throughout the whole of it 
there may have been no traces of these peculiarities, either 
directly or indirectly, the preacher closes with an ordinary 
form ; which if one were to assert that they were absolutely 
omitted, would immediately be alleged in contradiction of the 
assertion, and may just serve to protect them from falling 
into entire oblivion. But, in novels, the writer is not so tied 
down. In these, people of religion, and clergymen too, 
iire placed in all possible sWwalVoiiS) aad the sentiments and 
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laag^age deemed suitable to the occasion are assigned to 
tiiem. Tbej are introduced instructing, reproving, coun- 
selling, comforting. It is often the author's intention to 
represent them in a favourable point of view, and accordingly 
he makes them as' well informed, and as good ChristiauS| 
as he knows how. Thej are painted amiable, benevolent, 
and forgiving; but it is not too much to say, that if the pecu- 
liarities of Christianity had never existeld, or had all been 
proved to be false, the circumstance would scarcely create the 
necessity of altering a single syllable in any of the most cele- 
brated of these performances. It is striking to observe the 
difference which there is in this respect in similar works of 
Mahometan authors, wherein the characters, which they 
mean to represent in a favourable light, are drawn vastly 
more observant of the peculiarities of their religion."* 

It has also been a melancholy prognostic ef the state to 
which we are progressive, that many of the most eminent 
of the literati of modern times have been professed unbe- 
lievers ; and that others of them have discovered such luke- 
warmness in the cause of Christ, as to treat with especial 
good-will, and attention, and respect, those men, who, by 
Uieir avowed publications, were openly assailing or insidi- 
ously undermining, the very foundations of the Christian 
hope^ conadering themselves as more ^osely united to 
them by literature, than severed frofn jth^m by the widest 
religious differences.! Can it then occasion surpise, that, 



* No exceptions have fallen within my own leading, but the writings of 
Richardson. 

• 1 1^ is with pain that the author finds himself compelled to place so 
great a writer as Dr. Robertson in this class. But to say nothing of his 
phlegmatic account of the Reformation ; (a subject which we would 
ftave thon^t likely to excite in an^ one who united the character of a 
Quistian Divine with that of a Historian, some warmih of pious grati- 
tude for the good providence of God ; to pass over also the ambiguity, in 
which he leaves his readers as to his opmion on the authenticity of the 
Mosaic chronolosy, in his Disquisitions on the Trade of India ; his Letters to 
Mr. Gibbon^ lately published, cannot but excite emotions of regret and 
ihame in every smcere Christian. The author hopes, that he has so far 
explained his sentiments as to render it almost unnecessary to remark, 
what, however, to prevent misconstruction, he must here declare, that, 
80 far from approvmg, he must bo understood decidedly to condemn, a 
hot, a contentious, much more an abusive maAner of opposing or of 
speaking of the assailants of Christianity. The apostle's direction in this 
xespect cannot be too much attended to. " The servant of the Lord 

23 
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under all these circoinstaDces, one of the most acute and 
most forward of the professed unbelievers* should appear 
to anticipate, as at no great distance, the more complete 
triumph of his sceptical principles ; and that uiother author 
of distinguished name,t not so openly professing those in- 
fidel opinions, should declare of the writer above alluded 
to, whose great abilities had been sjsten>atically prostituted 
to the open attack of every principle of religion, both natu- 
ral and revealed, ^^ that he had always considered him, both 
in his life-time and since his death, as approaching as nearly 
to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit ?" 

Can there then be a doubt, whither tends the path in 
which we are travelling, and whither at length it must con- 
duct us ? If any should hesitate, let them take a lesson from 
experience. In a neighbouring country, several of the 
same causes have been in action ; and they have at length 
produced their full effect ; manners corrupted, morals deprav- 
ed, dissipation predominant above all, religion discredited, and 
infidelity, grown into repute and fashion,;]; terminating in 
the public disavowal of every religious principle which had 
been used to attract the veneration of mankind ; the rep- 
resentatives of a whole nation publicly witnessing, not only 
without horror, but without the smallest disapprobation, an 
open unqualified denial of the very existence of God ; and at 
length, as a body, withdrawing their allegiance from the 
Majesty of Heaven. 

There are not a few, perhaps, who may have witnessed 
with apprehension, and may be ready to confess with pain, 
the graaual declension of religion ; but who at the same 
time may conceive that the writer of this tract is disposed 
to carry things too far. They may even allege, that the 
degree of religion for which he contends is inconsistent with 
the ordinary business of life, and with the well-being of 80« 



must not strive, bat be gentle unto all men ; apt to teach, patient ; in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themseWes; if God peradventuro 
will ^ve them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." (9 Tins 
othy, ii. 24, 25.) 

* Mr. Hume. 

t Vide Dr. A. Smith's Letter to W. Strahan, Esq. 

I What is here stated must be acknowledged by all, be their political 
opinions conceminjar French events what they may ; and it makes no 
difference in the wnter*s view of the subject, whether the state of morals 
was or was not, ^uite, oi ne«x\y, ^a\]ia.d b^C^tt IUq French revolution. 
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tiety ; tibat if it were generally to prevail, people would be 
wholly engrossed by religion, and all their time occnpied 
by prayer and preaching. Men not being sufficiently inter- 
ested in die pursuit of temporal objects, agriculture and 
commerce would decline, the arts would languish, the very 
duties of common life would be negleeted ; and, in short, 
the whole machine of civil society would be obstructed, and 
epeedily stopped. An opening for this charge is given by 
an ingenious writer * alluded to in an early period of our 
work ; and is even somewhat countenanced by an author 
since referred to, from whom such a sentiment justly excites 
more surprise.! 

In reply to this objection it might be urged, that though 
we should allow it for a moment to be in a considerable de- 
gree well founded, yet this admission would not warrant the 
conclusion intended to be drawn from it. The question 
would still remain, whether our representation of what 
Christianity requires be agreeable to the word of God ? 
For if it be, surely it must be confessed to be a matter of 
small account to sacrifice a little worldly comfort and pros- 
perity, during the short span of our existence in this life, in 
^rder to secure a crown of eternal glory, and the enjoyment 
of those pleasures which are at God's ri^ht bsnd for ever- 
more. It might be added also, that our blessed Saviour had 
plainly declared, that it would often be required of Chris- 
tians to make such a sacrifice ; and had forewarned us, that, 
in order to be able to do it with cheerfulness, whenever the 
occasion should arrive, we must habitually sit loose to all 
woridly possessions and enjoyments. And it might further 
be remarked, that though it were even admitted, that the 
general prevalence of vital Christianity should somewhat in- 
terfere with the views of national wealth and aggrandize- 
ment, yet that there is too much reason to believe that, do 
all we can, this general prevalence needs not to be appre- 
hended, or, to speak more justly, could not be hoped for. 
But indeed the objection on which we have now been com- 
menting, is not only groundless, but directly contrary to 
truth. If Christianity, such as we have represented it, were 
generally to prevail, the world, from being such as it is, 
would become a scene of general peace and prosperity ; and, 
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•bttiiig the cfamccs and calamities ^^ which flesh is insepa- 
nbij beir tD|'* would wear one uniform face of complacency 
•ndjoj. 

On the first promulgation of Christianity, it is tme some 
of her eail J conrerts seem to hare heen in danger of so far 
mistaking the genins of the new religion, as to imagine, that 
in future they were to be discharged from an active atten- 
dance on their secular affairs. But the aposde most point- 
edly guarded them against so gross an error, and expressly 
and repeatedly enjoined them to perform the particular du- 
ties of their several stations with increased alacrity and 
fidelity, that they might thereby do credit to their Chris- 
tian profession. This he did, at the same time that he 
prescribed to them that predominant love of God and of 
Christ, that heavenly mindedness, that comparative indif- 
ference to the things of thb world, that earnest endeavour 
after growth in grace and perfection in holiness, which have 
already been stated as the essential characteristics of real 
Christianity. It cannot therefore be supposed by any who 
allow to the apostle even the claim of a consistent instruc- 
tor, much less by any who admit his divine authority, that 
these latter precepts are incompatible with the former. 
Let it be remembered, that the grand characteristic mark 
of the true Curlsil^s, which has been insisted on, is his 
desiring to please God in all his thoughts, and words, and 
actions ; to take the revealed word to be the rule of his be- 
lief and practice, to ^' let his light shine before men ;" and 
in all things to adorn the doctrine which he professes. No 
calling is proscribed, no pursuit is forbidden, no science or 
art is prohibited, no pleasure is disallowed, provided it be 
such as can be reconciled with this principle. It must in- 
deed be confessed, that Christianity would not favour that 
vehement and inordinate ardour in the pursuit of temporal 
objects, which tends to the acquisition of immense wealth, 
or of widely spread renown s nor is it calculated to gratify 
the extravagant views of those mistaken politicians, the 
chief object of whose admiration, and the main scope of 
whose endeavours for their country, are extended dominion, 
and commanding power, and unrivalled affluence, rather than 
those more solid advantages of peace, and comfort, and secu- 
rity. These men would barter comfort for greatness. In 
their vain reveries they forget that a nation consists of in- 
dividuals, and that true national prosperity is no other than 
the multiplication of particular happiness. 
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But, in fact, so far is it from being true that the prevalence 
of real religion would produce a stagnation in life, it would 
iafallibljr produce the very reverse : a man, whatever might 
be his employment or pursuit, would be furnished with a 
new motive to prosecute it with alacrity, — a motive far 
more constant and vigorous than a^iy which merely hu- 
man prospects can supply : at the same time, his solicitude 
being not so much to succeed in whatever he might be en- 
gaged in, as to act from a pure principle, and leave the event 
to God, he would not be liable to the same disappointments, 
as men who are active and laborious from a desire of world- 
ly gain or of human estimation. Thus he would possess 
*the true secret of a life at the same time useful and happy. 
Following peace also with all men, and looking upon them 
as members of the same family, entitled not only to the 
debts of justice, but to the less defiuite and more liberal 
claims of fraternal kindness ; he would naturally be respected 
and beloved by others, and be in himself free from the annoy- 
ance of those bad passions, by which they who are actuated 
by worldly principles are so commonly corroded. If any 
country were indeed filled with men, each thus diligently 
discharging the duties of his own station without breaking 
in upon the rights of others, but on the contrary endeavour- 
ing, so far as he might be able, to forward their views, and 
promote their happiness ; all would be active and harmoni- 
ous in the goodly frame of human society. There would be 
no jarrings, no discord. The whole machine of civil life 
would work without obstruction or disorder, and the course 
of its movements would be like the harmony of the spheres. 

Such would be the happy state of a truly Christian nation 
within itself. Nor would its condition with regard to for- 
eign countries form a contrast to this its internal com- 
fort. Such a community, on the contrary, peaceful at 
home^ would be respected and beloved abroad. General in- 
tegrity in all its dealings would inspire universal confidence; 
differences between nations commonlv arise from mutual 
injuries, and still more from mutual jealousy and distrust. 
Of the former, there would be no longer any ground for 
complaint; the latter would find nothing to attach up- 
on. But if, in spite of all its justice and forbearance, the vi- 
olence of some neighbouring state should force it to resist 
an unprovoked attackj (for hostilities strictly defensive 
are those only in which it would be engaged] its domestic 
vnion would double its national force ^ while the conscious- 

23^ 
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ness of a good cause, and of the general favour of heaveo; 
wonld invigorate its arm, and inspirit its efforts. 

It is indeed the position of an author, to whom we have 
bad frequent occasion to refer, and whose love of paradox 
has not seldom led him into error, that true Christianitj is 
an enemj to patriotism. If by patriotism is meant that mis- 
ehievous and domineering quidity which renders men ardent 
to promote, not the happiness, but the aggrandizement 
of Uieir own country, by the oppression and conquest of 
every other ; to such patriotism, so generally applauded 
in the heathen world, that religion must be indeed an ene- 
my, whose foundation is justice, and whose compendious 
character is *' peace, and good-will towards men." But if 
by patriotism be understood that quality which, without 
shutting up our philanthropy within the narrow bounds of 
a single kingdom, yet attaches us in particular to the coun- 
try to which we belong ; of this true patriotism, Christi- 
anity is the most copious source, and the surest preser- 
vative. The contrary opinion can indeed only have aris- 
en from not considering the fulness and universality of 
our Saviour's precepts. Not like the puny productions of 
human workmanship, (which at the best can commonly serve 
but the particular purpose that they are specially designed 
to answer ;) the moraJ, as well as the physical principles 
established by the great governor of the universe, are ca- 
pable of being applied at once to ten thousand different uses : 
thus, amidst infinite complication, preserving a grand 
jsimplicity, and therein bearing the unambiguous stamp 
of their Divine Original. Thus, to specify one out of the 
numberless instances which might be adduced ; the princi- 
ple of gravitation, while it is subservient to all the mechan-* 
deal purposes of common life, keeps at the same time the 
stars in their courses, and maintains the harmony of worlds. 
Thus also in the case before us; society consists of a 
number of different circles of various magnitudes and uses, 
and that circumstance, wherein the principle of patriotism 
chiefly consists, whereby the duty of patriotism is best prac- 
tised, and the happiest effects upon the general weal are 
produced, is, that it should be the desire and aim of every 
individual to fill well his own proper circle, (as a part and 
member of the whole) with a view to the production of 
general happiness. Thus our Saviour enjoined when he 
prescribed the duty of universal love, which is but another 
teim for the most exalted patriotism. Benevolence, tndeedi 
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when not originating in religioD, dispenses but from a scanty 
and precarious fund ; and therefore, if it be liberal in the 
case of some objects, it is generally found to be contracted 
towards others. Men who, acting from worldly principles, 
make the greatest stir about general philanthropy or zealous 
patriotism, are often very deficient in their coudnct in do- 
mestic life ; and very neglectful of the opportunities, fully 
within their reach, of promoting the comfort of those with 
whom they are immediately connected. But true Christian 
Benevolence is always occupied in producing happiness to 
the utmost of its power, and according to the extent of its 
sphere, be it larger or more limited ; it contracts itself to 
the measure of the smallest ; it can expand itself to the 
amplitude of the largest. It resembles majestic rivers, 
which are poured from an unfailing and abundant source. 
Silent and peaceful in their course, they begin with dispen- 
sing beauty and comfort to every cottage by which they 
pass. In their further progress they fertilize provinces and 
enrich kingdoms. At length they pour themselves into the 
ocean ; where, changing their names but not their nature, 
they visit distant nations and other hemispheres, and spread, 
throughout the world, the expansive tide of their benefi- 
cence. 

It must be confessed, that many of the good effects, of 
which religion is productive to political societies, would be 
produced even by a false religion, which should prescribe 
good morals, and should be able to enforce its precepts, by 
sufficient sanctions. Of this nature are those effects which 
depend on our calling in the aid of a Being who sees the 
heart in order ^to assist the weakness, and in various wayi 
to supply the Inherent defects of all human jurisprudence. 
But the superior excellence of Christianity in this respect 
must be acknowledged, both in the superiority of her moral 
code, and in the powerful motives and efficacious means 
which she furnishes for enabling us to practise it; and in the 
tendency of her doctrines to provide for the observance of 
her precepts, by producing tempers of mind which corres- 
pond with them. 

But, more than all this ; it has not perhaps been enough 
remarked, that true Christianity, from her essential nature, 
appears peculiarly and powerfully adapted to promote the 
preservation and healthfulness of political communities. 
What is in truth their grand malady ? The answer is short. 
^i^^SelfishnesAi This is that young disease received at the 
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moment of their birtb, '^ which grows with their growth, 
aod strengthens with their strength ;" and through which 
they at length expire, if not cut off prematurelj by some 
external shock or intestine convulsion. 

The disease of selfishness, indeed, assumes different 
forms in the different classes of society. In the great and 
the wealthy, it displays itself in luxury, in pomp, and pa- 
rade ; and in all the frivolities of a sickly and depraved im- 
agination, which seeks in vain its own gratification, and is 
dead to the generous and energetic pursuits of an enlarged 
heart In the lower orders, when not motionless under 
the weight of a superincumbent despotism, it manifests it- 
self in pride, and its natural offspring, insubordination in all 
its modes. But though the external eflfects may vary, the 
internal principle is the same ; a disposition in each indi- 
vidual to make self the grand centre and end of his desires 
and enjoyments ; to over-rate his own merits and impor- 
tance, and of course to magnify his claims on others, and to 
under-rate theirs on him ; a disposition to undervaJue the 
advantages, and overstate the disadvantages, of his condition 
in life. Thence spring rapacity, and venality, and sensual- 
ity. Thence imperious nobles, and factious leaders ; thence 
also an unruly commonalty, bearing with difficulty the in- 
conveniences of a lower station, and imputing to the nature 
or administration of their government, the evils which ne- 
cessarily flow from the very constitution of our species, or 
which perhaps are chiefly the result of their own vices and 
follies. The opposite to selfishness is public spirit ; which 
may be termed, not unjustly, the grand principle of political 
vitality, the very lifers breath of states, which tends to keep 
them active and vigorous, and to carry them to greatness and 
glory. 

The tendency of public spirit, and the opposite tendency 
of selfishness, have not escaped the observation of the foun- 
ders of states, or of the writers on government ; and various 
expedients have been resorted to and extolled, for cherish- 
ing the one, and for repressing the other. Sometimes a 
principle of internal agitation and dissension, resulting from 
the very frame of the government, has been productive of 
the effect. Sparta flourished for more than seven hundred 
years under the civil institutions of Lycurgus; which guard- 
ed against the selfish principle, by prohibiting commerce, 
Mod imposing universal poverty and hardship. The Ro- 

mtm coiiuDOAwettlth) m Yr)^c;\x iBi^)A!^ ^'^Vox \(«& cherish* 
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ed, and selfishness checked, hy the principle of the love 
of glory, was also of long continuance. This passion natural- 
ly operates to produce an unbounded spirit of conquest, 
which, like the ambition of the greatest of its own he- 
roes, was never satiated while any other kingdom was 
left to be subdued. The principle of political vitality, 
when kept alive only by means tike these, merits the de- 
scription once given of eloquence : *' Sicut flamma, mate- 
ria alitur, et motibus excitatur, et ureudo clarescit." But 
like eloquence, when no longer called into action by ex- 
ternal causes, or fomented by civil broils, it gradually lan« 
guishes. Wealth and luxury produce stagnation, and stag- 
nation terminates in death. 

To provide, however, for the continuance of a state, by the 
admission of internal dissensions, or even by the chilling in- 
fluence of poverty, seems to be in some sort sacrificing the 
end to the means. Happiness is the end for which men 
unite in civil society ; but in societies thus constituted, little 
liappiness, comparatively speaking, is to be found. The 
expedient, again, of preserving a state by the spirit of con- 
jaest, though even this has not wanted its admirers,* is not 
bo be tolerated for a moment, when considered on principles 
3f universal justice. Such a state lives, and grows, and 
thrives by the misery of others, and becomes professedly 
the general enemy of its neighbours, and the scourge of the 
human race. All these devices are in truth but too much 
like the fabrications of man, when compared with the works 
sf the Supreme Being ; clumsy, yet weak in the execution 
y£ their purpose, and full of contradictory principles and 
jarring movements. 

I might here enlarge with pleasure on the unrivalled ex- 
cellence, in this very view, of the constitution under which 
we live in this happy country ; and point out how, more 
perhaps than any which ever existed upon earth, it is so 
framed, as to provide at the same time for keeping up a due 
degree of public spirit, and yet for preserving unimpaired 
the quietness, and comfort, and charities of private life ; 
how it even extracts from selfishness itself many of the ad- 



* See especially that great historian, Ferguson, who in his Essay on Civ- 
il Society, eadeavours to vindicate the cause of heroism from the censure 
conveyed b^ the poet. 

"From I^iicedonia's madmao to the Swede." 
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Vantages which, under less happily constracted fonns o( 
goverament, public spirit only can supply. But such a polit" 
ical discussion, however grateful to a British mind, would 
here be out of place. It is rather our business to remark, 
how much Christianity in every way sets herself in direct hos- 
tility to selfishness, the mortal distemper of political commu- 
nities ; and consequently, how their welfare must be insepa- 
rable from her prevalence. It might indeed be almost stat- 
ed as the main object and chief concern of Christianity to 
root out our natural selfishness, to rectify the false standard 
which it imposes on us, and to bring us not only to a just es- 
timate of ourselves, and of all around us, but to a due im- 
pression also of the various claims and obligations resulting 
from the different relations in which we stand. Benevolence, 
enlarged vigorous operative benevolence, is her master princi- 
ple. Moderation in temporal pursuits and enjoyments, compar- 
ative indifference to the issue of worldly projects, diligence in 
the discharge of personal and civil duties, resignation to the 
will of God, and patience under all the dispensations of his 
providence, are among her daily lessons. Humility is one of 
the essential qualities which her precepts most directly and 
strongly enjoin,and which all her various doctrines tend to call 
forth and cultivate; and humility lays the deepest and surest 
grounds for benevolence. In whatever class or order of socie- 
ty Chrigtianity prevails, she sets herself to rectify the par- 
ticular faults, or, if we would speak more distinctly, to coun- 
teract the particular mode of selfishness to which that class 
is liable. Affluence she teaches to be liberal and beneficent; 
authority, to bear its faculties with meekuess, and to consider 
the various cares and obligations belonging to its elevated sta- 
tion asbeingconditionson which that station is conferred. Thus, 
softening the glare of wealth, and moderating the insolence 
of power, she renders the inequalities of the social state less 
galling to the lower orders, whom also she instructs, in their 
turn, to be diligent, humble, patient ; reminding them that 
their more lowly path has been allotted to them by the hand 
of God ; that it is their part faithfully to discharge its duties, 
and contentedly to bear its inconveniences, that the pre- 
sent state of things is very short ; that the objects about 
%vhich worldly men conflict so eagerly, are not worth the con- 
test ; that the peace of mind, which religion offers indiscrim- 
inately to all ranks, affords more true satisfaction than all 
the expensive pleasures which are beyond the poor man's 
reach ; (hat ia titds view tlxe (oqc have the advantage ; that 
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if their superiors enjoy more abundant comforts, they are also 
exposed to many temptations from whieh the inferior classes 
are happily exempted ; that '^ having food and raiment^ 
they should be therewith content," since their situation in 
life, with all its evils, is better than they have deserved at the 
hand of God ; and finally, that all human distinctions vrill 
soon be done away, and the true followers of Christ will 
all, as children of the same Father, be alike admitted to the 
possession of the same heavenly inheritance. Such are the 
blessed effects of Christianity on the temporal well-being of 
political communities. 

But the Christianity which can produce effects like these 
must be real, not nominal, deep, not superficial. Such there- 
fore is the religion we should cultivate, if we would realise 
these pleasing speculations, and arrest the progress of polit- 
ical decay. But in the present circumstances of this coun- 
try, a farther reason for cultivating this vital Christianity, 
(stUl considering it merely in a political view) is, that, ac- 
cording to all human appearance, we must either have this 
or none : unless the prevalence of this be in some degree 
lestored, we are likely, not only to lose all the advantages 
which we might have derived from true Christianity, but to 
nlcnr all the manifold evils which would result from the ab- 
sence of all religion. 

In the first place, let it be remarked, that a weakly princi- 
ple of religion, which, in a political view, might be productive 
of many advantages, though its existence may be prolong- 
ed, if all external circumstances favour its continuance, can 
hardly be kept alive, when the state of things is so unfavour- 
able to vital religion, as in our condition of society it appears 
to be* Nor is it merely the ordinary effects of a state of 
wealth and prosperity to which we here allude. Much also 
may lusUybe apprehended from that change which has tak- 
en place in our general habits of thinking and feeling, con- 
cerning the systems and opinions of former times. At a 
less advanced period of society, indeed, the religion of the 
state will be generally accepted, though it be not felt in its 
vital power. It was the religion of our forefathers : with 
the bulk, it is on that account entitled to reverence ; and its 
authority is admitted without question. The establishment 
in which it subsists, pleads the same prescription, aud obtains 
the same respect. But, in our days, things are very different- 
ly circumstanced. Not merely the blind prejudice in favour 
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of (oxmet limes, but even the proper respect for them, and 
the reasonable presumption in their favour, has abated. 
Still leas will the idea be endured, of upholding a manifest 
imposture, for the sake of retaining the common people in 
subjection. A system, if not supported by a real persua- 
sion of its truth, will fall to the ground. Thus it not un- 
frequently happens, that in a more advanced state of soci- 
ety, a religious establishment must be indebted for its 
support to Uiat very religion which in earlier times it foster- 
ed and protected ; as the weakness of some aged mother is 
sustained, and her existence lengthened, by the tender 
assiduities of the child whom she had reared in the helpless- 
ness of infancy. So, in the present instance, unless there be 
xeinfused into the mass of our society, something of that prin- 
ciple which animated our ecclesiastiod system in its earlier 
days, it is vain for us to hope that the establishment will 
very long continue : for an establishment, the actual prin- 
ciples of whose members and even teachers, are, for the 
most part, so extremely different from those which it profes- 
ses, is an anomaly which will not much longer be home. 
But in proportion as vital Christianity can be revived, in that 
same proportion the church establishment is strengthened : 
for the revival of vital Christianity is the very reinfusion 
of which we have been speaking* This is the very Chris- 
tianity on which our establishment is founded ; and that 
which her Articles, and Homilies, and Liturgy, teach 
throughout 

But if, when the reign of prejudice, and even of honest 

Erepossession^ and of grateful veneration, is no more, (for 
y these 'almost any system may generally be supported, 
before a state, having passed the period of its maturity, is 
verging to its decline,) it be thought, that a dry, unanimated 
religion, like that which is now professed by nominal 
Christians, can hold its place, and much more that it can be 
revived among the general mass of mankind ; it may be af- 
firmed, that, arguing merely on human principles, they 
know little of human nature. The kind of religion which we 
have recommended, independent of all consideration either 
of the grace that it imparts, or even of its truth, must at least 
be conceded to be that which is most of all suited to 
make an impression upon the lower orders, since it so strong- 
ly interests all the passions of the human mind. If it be 
thought that a system of ethics may regulate the conduct 
of the higher classes, such a one is altogether imsuitable 
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to the lower, who must be wrought upon by their affectioDs, 
or they will not be wrought upon at all. The ancients were 
wiser than ourselves, and never thought of governing the 
community in general by their lessons of philosophy. These 
lessons were confined to the schools of the learned ; 
while for the million, a system of religion, such as it was, 
was kept up, as alone adapted to their grosser natures. If 
this reasoning fail to convince, we may safely appeal to ex- 
perience. Let the Socinian and the moral teacher of Chris- 
tianity come forth, and tell us what effects they have produc- 
ed on the lower orders. They themselves will hardly deny 
the inefficacy of their instructions. But, blessed be God, 
the religion which we recommend, has proved its correspon- 
dence with the character orginally given of Christianity, that 
it was calculated for the poor; it has proved this, I say, 
by changing the whole condition of the mass of society in 
many of the most populous districts in this and other coun- 
tries ; and by bringing them from a state of almost unexam- 
pled wickedness and barbarism, to a state of sobriety, de- 
cency, industry, and, in short, to whatever can render men 
ttsefal members of civil society. 

If indeed, through the blessing of Providence, a principle 
of true religion should in any considerable degree gain ground^ 
there- is no estimating the effects on public morals, and 
the consequent influence on our political welfare. These 
effects are not merely negative : though it would be much 
merely to check the further progress of a gangrene, which is 
eating out the very vitals of our social and political existence. 
The general standard of morality formerly described would 
be raised, it would at least be sustained and.kept for a while 
from farther depression. The esteem which religious 
characters would personally attract, would extend to the sys- 
tem which they should hold, and to the establishment of 
which they should be members. These are all merely natu- 
ral consequences. But to those who believe in a superintend* 
ing Providence, it may be added, that the blessing of God 
might be drawn down upon our country, and the stroke 
of his anger be for a while suspended. 

Let us be spared the painful task of tracing, on the con- 
trary, the fatal consequences of the extinction of religion 
among us. They are indeed such as no man, who is ever so 
little interested for the welfare of his country, can contemn- 
plate without the deepest concern. The very loss of our 

24 
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church establishmentjthoughjas iD all human institutionflySonie 
defects may be found in it, would in itself be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. No prudent man dares hastily 
pronounce, that its destruction might not greatly endanger our 
civil institutions. It would not be difficult to prove, that the 
want of it would also be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Christianity ; and still more, that it would take away 
what appears from experience to be one of the most probable 
means of its revival. To what a degree might even the 
avowed principles of men who are not altogether destitute 
of religion, decline, when our inestimable Liturgy should no 
longer remain in use ! a Liturgy justly inestimable, as setting 
before us a faithful model of the Christian's belief, and prac- 
tice, and language ; as restraining us (as far as restraint is 
possible) from excessive deviations ; as furnbhing us with 
abundant instruction when we would return into the right 
path ; as affording an advantage-ground of no little value 
to such instructors as still adhere to the good old principles 
of the Church of England ; in short, as daily shaming us, 
by preserving a living representation of the opinions and 
habits of better times, like some historical record which 
reproaches a degenerate posterity, by exhibiting the worthier 
deeds of their progenitors. In such a state of things, to 
what a depth public morals might sink, may be anticipated 
by those who consider what would then be the condition 
of society ; who reflect, how bad principles and vicious con- 
duct mutually aid each other's operation, and how, in partic- 
ular, the former make sure the ground which the latter 
may have gained ; who remember that, in the lower orders, 
that system of honour and that respe ctability of character are 
wanting, which, in the superior classes, supply in some poor 
degree the place of higher principles. It is well for the hap- 
piness of mankind, that such a community could not long 
subsist. The cement of society being no more, the state 
would soon be dissolved into individuality. 

Let it not be vainly imagined that our state of civilization 
must prevent the moral degeneracy here threatened. A 
neighbouring nation has lately furnished a lamentable proof, 
that superior polish and refinement may well consist with a 
very large measure of depravity. But to appeal to a still 
more decisive instance : it may be seen in the history of the 
latter years of the most celebrated of the Pagan nations, 
that the highest degrees of civilization and refinement are by 
no means inseparable from the most shocking depravity of 
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tnorals. The fact is certain, and the obvious inference with 
regard to ourselves cannot be denied. The cause of this 
strange phenomenon (such it really appears to our view) for 
which the natural corruption of man might hardly seem to 
mccount sufficiently, has been explained by an inspired writ- 
er. Speaking of the most polished nations of antiquity, he 
observes ; ^' Because when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, and were not solicitous* to retain him in 
dieir knowledge, he gave them over to a reprobate mind." 
Let us then beware, and take warning from their example : 
let us not suffer our self-love to beguile us : let us not vainly 
persui&de ourselves, that although prosperity and wealth may 
nave caused us to relax a little too much in those more seri- 
ous duties which regard our Maker, yet that we shall stop 
where we are ; or, at least, that we can never sink into the 
same state of moral depravation. Doubtless we should sink 
as low, if Grod were to give up us also to our own imagina- 
tions. And what ground have we to think he will not ? If we 
would reason justly, we should not compare ourselves with 
die state of the heathen world when at its worst, but with 
its state at that period, when, for its forgetfuluess of God 
and its ingratitude towards him, it was suffered to fall, till at 
length it reached that worst, its ultimate point of depression. 
The heathens had only reason and natural conscience to di- 
rect them : we enjoy, superadded to these, the clear light of 
Gospel revelation, and a distinct declaration of God's deal- 
ings with them, to be a lesson for our instruction. How 
then can we but believe that if we, enjoying advantages so 
much superior to theirs, are alike forgetful of our kind Ben- 
efactor, we also shall be left to ourselves ? and if so left, 
what reason can be assigned why we should not fall into the 
tame enormities ? 

What then is to be done ? The inquiry is of the first im- 
portance, and the general answer to it is not difficult. — The 
causes ond nature of the decay of religion and morals among 
us sufficiently indicate the course, which, on principles of 
sound policy, it is in the highest degree expedient for us to 
pursue. The distemper of which, as a community, we are 
sick, should be considered rather as a moral than a polit- 
ical malady. How much has this been forgotten by the 
disputants of modern times ! and accordingly, how transient 



* Sach seema to be the just rendering of the word which our Testament 
lranflateS| " did not like to retaia Godin their knowledge.^ 
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n«y be fipfct«d to b« (he good effects of the best of their 

Ji\iblic«tioitii I We fthould endeavour to tread back our atepa. 
h'vrry cflbrt nhould be uied to raise the depreased tone of 
|)ubUo morals. This is a duty particularly incumbent on all 
Ytho are in the higher walks of life ; and it is impoasible 
not to acknowledge the obligations, which in this respect 
we owe as a nation, to those exalted characters, whom Uod, 
in his undeserved mercy to us, still suffers to continue on 
the throne, and who set to their subjects a pattern <tf de- 
reney and moderation rarely seen in their elevated station* 
Itut every person of rank and fortune, and abilities, should 
endeavour in like manner to exhibit a similar example, and 
reeonunend it to the imitation of the circle in wnicn he 
moves. It has been the opinion of some well-meaning peo- 
plt«, that hv Joining, as far as they possibly could with inno- 
ronoe, in the customs and practices of irreligious men they 
mlttht nulten the prejudices too frequently taken up asainst 
religion, of its being an austere, gloomy service ; ana thus 
secuio u ptevious favourable impression sgainst anytime, 
M'hru they M\\^h\ have an opportunity of explaining or en- 
forcing thVir seuthnents. Tins is always a questionable, and 
it is to he fesred, a dnngerous policy. Many mischievous 
rondcquences necessarily resulting from it might easilv be 
cMuuncrttted, lUit it is a policy particularly unsuitable to 
our inconsiderate and dissipated times, and to the lengths at 
which wc are arrived. In these circumstances, the most 
likely means of producing the revulsion which is required, 
\m\Hi be boldly to proclaim the distinction between the ad- 
hercntd of ^^ iiod and Haal.'' The expediency of this con- 
duct in our prcMcnt situation is confirmed by another con- 
nidtMution, to which we have before had occasion to refer. 
It IN this — that when nien are aware that something of dii^ 
ilculty in to be ellccted, their spirits rise to the level of the 
encounter ; they make up their minds to bear hardships and 
hruye tlungeiH, »nd to perNCvcrc in spite of fatigue and op- 
poHition : whereun in a matter which is regarded as of easj 
and urdinury operntion, they are apt to olumber over their 
work, und to rail in what a small effort might have been 
suflicient to uccomplitih, for want of having called up the re- 
quiHite degree of energy and upirit. Conformably to the 
princinle which in hereby suggested, in the circumstancott 
in which we uro placed, the line of demarcation between 
the friends and the cucmieM of icligiou should now be made 
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clear ; the separation should be broad and obvious. Let 
him, then, who wishes well to his country, no longer hesi- 
tate what course of conduct to pursue. The question now 
is not, in what liberties he might warrantably indulge him- 
self in another situation ? but what are the restraints on 
himself which the exigencies of the present times render it 
advisable for him to impose ? Circumstanced as we now 
are, it is more than ever obvious, that the best man is 
the truest patriot. 

Nor is It only by their personal conduct, (though this 
mode will always be the most efficacious) that men of au- 
thority and influence may promote the cause of good morals. 
Let tbfim in their several stations encouras^e virtue, and 
discountenance vice, in others. Let them enforce the laws 
by which the wisdom of our forefathers has guarded against 
the grosser infractions of morals ; and congratulate them- 
selves, that in a leading situation on the bench of justice, 
there is placed a man, who, to his honour be it spoken, is 
well disposed to assist their efforts.* Let them favour 
and take part in any plans which may be formed for the 
advancement of morality. Above all things, let them endeav- 
our to instruct and improve the rising generation ; that, if it 
be possible, an antidote may be provided for the malignity of 
that venom which is storing up in a neighbouring country. 
This has long been to my mind the most formidable feature of 
the present state of things in France ; where, it is to be fear- 
ed, a brood of moral vipers, as it were, is now hatching, 
which, when they shall have attained to their mischievous 
maturity, will go forth to poison the world. But fruitless 
will be all attempts to sustain, much more to revive, the 
fainting cause of morals, unless you can in some degree re- 
store the prevalence of evangelical Christianity. It is in 
morals as m physics : unless the source of practical princi- 
ples be elevated, it will be in vain to attempt to make themi 
flow on a high level in their future course. You may force 
them for a while into some constrained position, but they 
will soon drop to their natural point of depression. By all 
therefore who are studious of their country's welfare, more 
particularly by all who desire to support our ecclesiastical 
establishment, every effort should be used to revive the 



* It is a gratification to the writer's personal, as well as public feelinjjrsy 
to pay this tribute of respect to the character of Lord Chief Jufitico Ken- 
yon. 
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Christianity of our better dtjs. The attempt should espe- 
cially be made in the case of the pastors of the Church, whose 
situation must render the principles which they hold a matter 
of supereminent importance. Wherever these teachers have 
steadily and zealously inculcated the true doctrines of the 
church of England, the happiest effects have commonly re- 
warded their labours. And it is worth obsenring, in the view 
which we are now taking, that these men, as might naturally 
be expected, are, perhaps without exception, friendly to our 
ecclesiastical and civil establishment ;* and consequently, 
that their instructions and influence tend directly as well as 
indirectly, to the maintenance of the cause of order and good 
government If any, judging with the abstract coldness of 
mere politicians, doubt whether, by adopting the measures 
here recommended, such a religious warmth would not be 
called into action, as might break out into mischievoBs ir- 
regularities ; it may be well for tbem to recollect, what ex- 
perience clearly proves, that an establishment, from its very 
nature, affords the happy means of exciting a considerable 
degree of fervour and animation, and at the same time tends 
to restrain them within due bounds. The duty of encour- 
aging vital religion in the church, particularly devolves oq 
all who have the disposal of ecclesiastical preferment, and 
more especially on the dignitaries of the sacred order. Some 
of these have already sounded the alarm ; justly censuring 
the practice of suffering Christianity to degenerate into a 
mere system of ethics, and recommending more attention to 
the peculiar doctrines of our religion. In our schools, in 
our universities, let encouragement be given to the study of 
the writings of those venerable divines who flourished in 
the purer times of Christianity. Let even a considerable 
proficiency in their writings be required of candidates for 
ordination. Let our churches no longer witness that un- 
aeemly discordance, which has too much prevailed, between 
the prayers which precede, and the sermon which follows. 

But it may be enough to have briefly hinted at the course 
of conduct, which, in the present circumstances of this coun- 
try, motives merely political should prompt us to pursue. 
To all who have at heart the national welfare, the above sug- 
gestions are solemnly submitted. They have not been urg- 



* This is not thrown out rashly, but asserted on the writer's own 
kaowledge. 
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ed altogether without misgivings, lest it should appear as 
though the concern of eternity were melted down into a mere 
matter of temporal advantage, or political expediency. But 
since it has graciously pleased the Supreme Being so to ar- 
range the constitution of things, as to render the preva- 
lence of true religion and of pure morality conducive to the 
well-being of states, and the preservation of civil order ; and 
since these subordinate inducements are not unfrequently 
held forth, even by the sacred writers ; it seemed not improp- 
er, and scarcely liable to misconstruction, to suggest inferior 
motives to readers, who might be less disposed to listen to 
considerations of a higher order. 

Would to God that the course of conduct here suggested 
might be fairly pursued ! Would to God that the happy con- 
sequences which would result from the principles we have 
recommended, could be realized ; and above all that the 
influence of true religion could £e extensively diffused ! It 
is the best wish which can be formed for his country, by one 
who is deeply anxious for its welfare : 

Lucem redde tuam, dux bone, patrie \ 
Ins tar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
AfTuIsit populo ; gratior it dies, 
£t soles melius nitent. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Practical hints to various descriptions of p'^r- 

SONS, 

Thus have we endeavoured to trace the chief defects of 
the religious system of the bulk of professed Christians in 
this country. We have pointed out their low idea of ' the 
importance of Christianity in general ; their inadequate con- 
ceptions of all its leading doctrines, and the effect hereby 
naturally produced in relaxing the strictness of its practical 
system: more than all, we have remarked their grand 
fundamental misconception of its genius and essential nature* 
Let not therefore the difference between them and true 
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believers be considered as a trifling difference ; as a ques- 
tion of forms or opinions. The question is of the very sub* 
stance of religion ; the difference is of the most serious and 
momentous amount. We must speak out Their Chris- 
tianity is not Christianity. It wants the radical principle. It is 
mainly defective in all the grand constituents. Let them no 
longer then be deceived by names in a matter of infinite im- 
portance : but, with humble prayer to the Source of all wis- 
dom, that he would enlighten their understandings, and 
clear their hearts from prejudice, let them seriously examine, 
by the scripture staudard, their real belief and allowed 
practice ; and they will become sensible of the shallowness 
of their scanty system* 

If through the blessing of Providence on any thing which 
has been here written, any should feel themselves dis- 
posed to this important duty of self-inquiry, let me pre- 
viously warn them to be well aware of our natural prone- 
ness to think too favourably of ourselves. Selfishness is 
one of the principal fruits of the corruption of human na- 
ture ; and it is obvious that selfishness disposes us to over- 
rate our good qualities, aud to overlook or extenuate our de- 
fects. The corruption of human nature therefore being admit- 
ted, it follows undeniably, that in all our reckoning, if we 
would form a just estimate of our character, we must make an 
allowance for the effects of selfishness. It is also another 
effect of the corruption of human nature, to cloud our moral 
sight, and blunt our moral sensibility. Something must 
therefore be allowed for this effect likewise. Doubtless, 
the perfect purity of the supreme Being makes him see in us 
stains, far more in number and deeper in dye, than we 
ourselves can discover. Nor should another awful consid- 
eration be forgotten. When we look into ourselves, those 
sins only, into which we have lately fallen, are commonly 
apt to excite any lively impression. Many individual acts 
of vice, or a continued course of vicious or dissipated conduct, 
which, when recent, may have smitten us with deep re- 
morse, after a few months or years leave but very faint traces 
in our recollection ; at iciist, those acts alone continue to strike 
' us strongly, which were of very extraordinary magnitude. 
But the strong impressions which they at first excited, not 
the faded images which they subsequently present to us, fur- 
nish the juster measure of their guilt : and to the pure eyes 
of God, this guilt must ^vfa.^& Wn^ ^^^^^^d far great- 
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er than to us. Now to the Sapreme Bein^, we must be« 
lieve that there is no past or future : as whatever will be, 
so whatever has been, is retained by him in present and un- 
varying contemplation, continuing always to appear just the 
same as at the first moment of its existence. Well may it 
then humble us in the sight of that being *^ who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity,'' to remember, that, unless 
through true repentance and lively faith we have obtained 
an interest in the satisfaction of Christy we appear before 
him at this moment clothed with the sins of our whole lives, 
in all their original depth of colouring, and with all the ag- 
gravations which we no longer particularly remember; but 
which, in general, - we perhaps may recollect to have once 
filled us with shame and confusion of face. The writer is 
the rather desirous of enforcing this reflection, because he 
can truly declare that he has found no consideration so effi- 
cacious in producing in his own mind the deepest self-abase- 
ment. 

In treating of the sources of the erroneous estimates which 
we form of our religious and moral character, it may not 
perhaps be without its uses to take this occasion of pointing 
out some other common springs of self-deception. Many 
persons, as was formerly hinted, are misled by the favoura- 
ole opinions entertained of them by others : many also, it is 
to be feared, mistake a hot zeal for orthodoxy, for a cordial 
acceptance of the great truths of the Gospel ; and almost 
all of us, at one time or other, are more or less misled, by 
confounding the suggestions of the understanding with the 
impulses of the will, the assent whieh our judgment gives to 
religious and moral truths, with a hearty belief and appro- 
bation of them. 

There is another frequent source of self-deception, which 
is productive of so much mischief in life, that, though it may 
appear to lead to some degree of repetition, it would b<i 
highly improper to omit the mention of it in this place. 
That we may be the better understood, it may be proper to 
premise, that certain -particular vices, and likewise certain 
particular good and amiable qualities, seem naturally to be- 
long to certain particular periods and conditions of life. 
Now, if we would reason fairly in estimating our moral cha- 
racter, we ought to examine ourselves with reference to that 
particular " sin which does most easily beset us," not to 
some other sin to which we are not nearly so much liable. 
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Ift Uke maaner, on the other hmnd, we oii|^t not to account 
it natter of atsdi felf-coinplaceiicj, if we fiad in onrselTcs 
that good and amiable quality which natoraUy beioogs to 
oor period or condition ; bat rather loA for some less am* 
biguoos sign of a real internal principle of rirtne. Bot we 
are rery apt to reverse these riiles of judging : we are apt, 
on the one hand, both in oarseWes and in others to excuse 
'^ the besetting sin," and take credit for being exempt from 
' odiers, to whidi we are less liable ; and, on the other hand, 
to Talne onrselres extremdy on our possession of the good 
or amiable quality which naturally belongs to us, and to re* 
quire no more satisfactory evidence of the sufficiency at 
least of our moral character. The bad effects of this par- 
tiality are aggravated by the practice, to which we are sadly 
prone, of being contented, when we take a hasty view of 
ourselves, with n^^ve evidences of our state ; thinking it 
very well if we are not shocked by some g^at actual trans- 
gression, instead of looking for the positive maiks of a true 
Christian, as laid down in the holy Scripture. 

But the source of self-deception, which it is more particu- 
larly our present object to point out, is a disposition to con- 
sider the relinquishment of any particular vice as an actual 
victory over the vice itself ; when, in fact, we only forsake 
it on quitting the period or condition of life to which that 
vice belongs, and probably substitute for it the vice of the 
new period or 'condition on which we are entering. We 
thus mistake our merely outgrowing our vices, or relinquish- 
ing them from some change in our worldly circumstances, 
for a thorough, or at least for a sufficient, reformation. 

But this topic deserves to be viewed a little more olosely. 
Young people may, without much oflfence, be inconsiderate 
and dissipated ; the youth of one sex may indulge occasion- 
ally in licentious excesses ; those of the other may be su- 
premely given up to vanity and pleasure : yet, provided that 
they are sweet tempered, and open, and not disobedient to 
their parents or other superiors, the former are deemed good 
hearted young men, the latter innocent young women. Those 
who love them best have no solicitude about their spiritual 
interests : and it would be deemed strangely strict in them- 
selves, or in others, to doubt of their becoming more reli- 
gious as they advance in life ; and still more to speak of 
them as being' actually under the divine displeasure ; or, if 
tbeir life should be in danger, to entertain any apprehen* 
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They grow older, and marry. The same licentiousness 
"Which was formerly considered in young men as a venial 
frailty, is now no longer regarded in the husband and the 
'J*! father as compatible with the character of a decently religious 
man. The language is of this sort ; '^ they have sown their 
wild oats, they must now reform and be regular." Nor 
perhaps is the same manifest predominance of vanity and 
dissipation deemed innocent in the matron ; but if they are 
kind respectively in their conjugal and parental relations, 
and are tolerablj^ regular and decent, they pass for mighty 
good sort of people : and it would be altogether unne- 
cessary scrupulosity in them to doubt of their coming up 
to the requisitions of the divine law, as far as in the pre* 
sent state of the world can be expected from human frailty. 
Their hearts, however, are perhaps no more than before su« 
premely set on the great work of their salvation, but ar e 
chiefly bent on increasing their fortunes, or raising the ir 
families. Meanwhile they congratulate themselves on the ir 
having renounced vices, which they are no longer strongly 
tempted to commit, and the renunciation of which forms no 
just criterion of the religious principle, since the commission 
of them would prejudice their characters, and perhaps injure 
their prospects in life. 

Old age has at length made its advances. Now, if ever, 
we might expect that it would be deemed high time to 
make eternal things the main object of attention. No such 
thing ! There is still an appropriate good quality, the pre- 
sence of which calms the disquietude, and satisfies the requi- 
sitions both of themselves and of those around them. It is 
now required of them that they should be good natured and 
cheerful, indulgent to the frailties and follies of the young ; 
remembering, that when young themselves they gave into 
Ae same practices. How opposite this to that dread of sin, 
which is the sure characteristic of the true Christian ; which 
causes him to look back upon the vices of his own youthful 
days, with shame and sorrow ; and which, instead of conced- 
ing to young people to be wild and thoughtless, as a privi- 
lege belonging to their age and circumstances, prompts him 
to warn them against what had proved to himself matter of 
such bitter reflection ! Thus, throughout the whole of life, 
some means or other are devised for stifling the voice of con- 
science. ^^ We cry peace, while there is no peace !" and 
both to ourselves and others that complacency is furnished, 
which ought only to proceed from a consciousness of being 
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TecoBcOed to Gad, and • hnnible hope of our poiiettiiig Iii 
frTour. 



I know diat these tentimentB will he termed 
Me : hot I mmt not he deterred hy snch an impatation. tt 
IB time to have done with that senseless cant of eharitji 
which insults the understandings, and trifles with the feel- 
ings of those who are reaJlr concerned for the hi^piness of 
their feUow-creatores. What matter of keen remorse and 
of hitter self-reproaches are they storing up -for their fiitmne 
torment, who are themselves the miserahle dupes of sneh 
misguided charity, or who, being charged with tiie ofliee of 
watching over the eternal interests of their cliildren or relar 
tions, saffer themselves to be lulled asleep by snch shallow 
reasonings, or to be led into a dereliction of their important 
duty by a fear of bringing on themselves a momentaiy pain t 
Charity, indeed, is partid to the object of her regard $ and 
where actions are of a doubtful quality, this partiality dispoaes 
her to refer them to a good, rather than to a bad motive. 
She is apt also somewhat to exaggerate merits, and to se^ 
amiable qualities in a light more favourable than that. whifh 
strictly belongs to them. But true charity is wakeful, fer- 
vent, full of solicitude, foil of good offices, not so easily sat* 
isfied, not so ready to believe that every thing is going on 
well as a matter of course ; but jealous of mischief, apt to 
Suspect danger, and prompt to extend relief. ^Tbese- sire the 
symptoms by which genuine regard will manifest itself in a 
wife or a mother, in the case of the bodily health of the ob- 
ject of her affections. And where there is any real concern 
for the spiritual interests of others, it is characterized by the 
Same infallible marks. That wretched quality, by wbich 
the sacred name of charitj is now so generally and so falsely 
usurped, is no other than indifference ; which, against the 
plainest evidence, or at least where there is strong ground 
of apprehension, is easily contented to believe that all goes 
well, because it has no anxieties to allay, no fears to repress. 
It undergoes no alternation of passions ; it is not at one time 
flushed with hope, nor at another chilled by disappointment. 

To a considerate and feeling mind, there is 'something 
deeply afflicting, in seeing the engaging cheerfulness and 
cloudless gaiety incident to youth, welcomed as a sufficient 
indication of internal purity by the delighted parents ;. who, 
knowing the deceitfulness of these flattering appearances, 
should eagerly avail themselves of this period, when once 
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jast and obvious principle, that the Unitarians in particular 
have gained most of their proselytes from the church, so far 
as argument has contributed to their success. If the Unita- 
rians, or even the Deists, were considered in their turn as 
masters of the field, and were in their turn attacked, both by 
arguments tending to disprove their system directly, and to 
disprove it indirectly, (by showing the high probability of 
the truth of Christianity, and of its leading and peculiar doc- 
trines,) it is most likely that they would soon be found 
wholly unable to keep their ground. In short, reasoning 
fairly, there is no medium between absolute Pyrrhonism 
and true Christianity ; and if we reject the latter on account 
of its difficulties, we shall be still more loudly called upon to 
reject every other system which has been offered to the ac- 
ceptance of mankind. This consideration might perliaps 
with advantage be more attended to than it has been, by 
those who take upon them to vindicate the truth of our 
holy religion ; as many who, from inconsideration, or any 
other <sause, are disposed to give up the great fundamentals 
of Christianity, would be startled by the idea, that, on the 
Bime principle on which they did this, they must give up 
the hope of finding any rest for the sole of their foot on any 
ground of religion, and not stop short of unqualified Atheism. 

Besides the class of those who professedly reject Revela- 
tion, there is another, and that also, it ib to be feared, an in- 
creasing one, which may be called the class of half-unbeliev- 
ers, who are to be found in various degrees of approxima- 
tion to a state of absolute infidelity. The system (if it de- 
serve the name) of these men is grossly irrational. Hear- 
ing many who assert, and many who deny, the truth of 
Christianity, und not reflecting seriously enough to consider 
that it must be either true or false, they take up a strange sort 
of middle opinion of its qualified truth. They conceive that 
there must be something in it, though by no means to the 
ffiKtent to which it is. pushed by orthodox Christians. They 
mnt the reality of future punishment, and even that they 
themselves, if grossly immoral, cannot altogether expect to 
tBcaipe it ; yet, '' they trust it will not go so hard with them 
as the churchmen state :" and, though disbelieving almost 
every material doctrine which Christianity contains, they 
by no means conceive themselves to be enlisted under the 
banners of infidelity, or to have much cause for apprehen- 
sion respecting the final issue of their doubts. 

But let these men be reminded, that there is no middle 
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way. K they can be prevailed to look into their Bibles 
and do not make up their minds absolutely to reject it, 
authority, they most admit, that there is no ground what« 
ever for this vain hope, which they suffer themselves to in- 
dulge, of escaping but with a slight measure of punishmeut. 
Nor let them think their guilt inconsiderable. Is it not 
grossly criminal, to trifle with the long-suffering of Grod, to 
despise alike his invitations and his tbreatenings, and the 
offer of his Spirit, and the precious blood of the Redeemer ? 
Sure we are that this is the Scripture estimate of their 
conduct : '^ How shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
vation ?" '^ It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gromor- 
rah, in the day of judgment," than for them, who voluuta- 
rily «hut their eyes against that full light, which the boun* 
ty of heaven has poured out upon them. These half-unbe- 
lievers, are even more reprehensible than downright scep- 
tics, for remaining in this state of careless uncertainty, with- 
out endeavouring to ascertain the truth or falsehood of rev- 
elation. The probability which they admit, that it may be 
true, imposes on them an additional and an undeniable ob- 
ligation to inquiry. But both to them and to decided 
sceptics it must be plainly declared, that they are in these 
days less excusable than ever, for not looking into the 
grounds and proofs on which the truth of Christianity is 
established : for never before were these proofs so plainly, 
and at so easy a rate offered to the consideration of man- 
kind. Through the bounty of Providence, the widely 
spreading poison of infidelity has in our days been opposed 
by more numerous and more powerful antidotes. One 
of these bas been already pointed out : and it should be mat- 
ter of farther gratitude to every real Christian, that in the 
very place on which modern infidelity had displayed the stan- 
dard of victory, a warrior in the service of religion, a man 
of the most acute discernment and profound research, has 
been raised up by Providence to quell their triumph.* He 
was soon taken from us ; but happily for him and for our- 

* It is almost superfluous to state, that Sir William Jones is here meant, 
who, from the testimony borne to his extraordinary talent* by Sir John 
Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) in his fiist address to th • Asiatic Society 
of Gulcutta, appears to have been a man of most extraordinary genius and 
astonishing erudition. 
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ielres, not till he had announced, that, like the Magi of old, 
he had seen the star of Christ in the East, and had fallen 
down and worshipped him. Another should be mentioned 
with honour, who is pursuing the track which that great 
man had pointed out* Henceforth let all objectors against 
Christianity, on the ground of its being disproved by the 
ori^ital records, be put to silence. The strength of their 
cause consisted in their ignorance, and in our own, of orien- 
tel learning. They availed themselves for a while of our 
being in a state of darkness ; but the light of day bas at 
lengUi broken in upon us, and exposed to deserved con- 
tempt their superficifd speculations. 

The infatuation of these unbelievers would be less strik- 
ing, if they were able altogether to decline Christianity ; 
and were at liberty to relinquish their pretensions to its re- 
wards, on condition of being exempted from its punishments. 
But that is not the case ; they must stand the risk of tbe 
encounter, and their eternal happiness or misery is suspended 
upon the issucf What must be the emotions of these 
men, on first opening their eyes in the world of spirits, and 
being convinced, too late, of the awful reality of their 
impending ruin ? Mav the mercy and tbe power of God 
awaken them from their desperate slumber, while life is 
jet spared, and there is yet space for repentance ! 



Sect. IV. 
Advke mggested by the stale of the times to true Christians, 



To those who really deserve the appellation of true Chris- 
tians, much has been said incidentally in the course of the 
present work. It has been maintained (and the proposition 
will not be disputed by any sound or experienced politician,) 
that they are always most important members of tbe com- 
munity. But we may boldly assert, that there never was a 
period, wherein, more justly than in the presenjt, this could 



'( 



♦ Mr. Maurice. 

t This argument is pressed with uncommon force in Pascal's Thoughts 
on Religion, a work highly valuable, though not in every part to be approv- 
ed, abounding in particular with those deep views of religion ivhicn tha 
same of its author prepares us to expect. 

27 
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beaffinnedof them; wkediertbesitBatioB ofov ainieott< 
trj, io all iu ctrcmBfluices, be coMidefed, or the general 
fUte o(to€itij in Europe. Let tbem on Aeir port leti— tly 
weigh the inportant stations whieh thej fill, and the TvioiM 
duties whieh it now pecoliailj enforees on &enk If we 
consult the nK»t intelligent aceoonto of foreign eowatries 
whieh haFe been recendj nnblished and compare Aem with 
the reports of former traTellers, we most be convinced, that 
religion and the standard of morals are ewtKj where declin- 
ing, abroad even more rapidlj than in om own coontrj. 
Bot still, the progress of irrdigion, and the decay of monds 
at home, are such as to alarm every eonai&rate mind, 
and to forebode the worst of consequences, onlem same remedy 
can be applied to the growing eviL We can depend only 
upon tme Christians for effecting, in Miy degree, Am 
important service. Their system is that of our national 
church : in proportion therefore as their system preTails or aa 
it increases in respect and estimation from the nmnifest good 
conduct of its followers, in that very proportion the 
church is strengthened in the foundations, on which alone it 
can be supported, the esteem and attachmeni of its members 
and of the nation at lai^e. Zeal is required in the cause 
of religion; and they only can feel it. The charge of 
singularity must be incurred ; and they only will dare io 
encouDter it UDiformity of conduct, and perseverance in 
exertion, will be requisite ; but among no ouers can we look 
for those qualities. 

Let true Christians then, with becoming earnestness, 
strive in all things to recommend their profession, and to 
put to silence the vain scoffs of ignorant objectors. Let 
them boldly assert the cause of Christ in an age when so 
many who bear the name of ChristiiBLns are ashamed of Him : 
and let them consider as devolved on them the important 
duty of serving, it may be of saving, their country, not by 
busy interference in politics (in which it cannot but be con- 
fessed there is much uncertainty) ; but rather by that sure 
and radical benefit of restoring the influence of religion, and 
of raising the standard of morality. 

Let them be active, useful, generous towards others ; 
manifestly moderate and self-denying in themselves. Let 
them be ashamed of idleness, as they would be of the most 
acknowledged sin. When Providence blesses them with 
affldence, let them withdraw from the competition of vani- 
tjr; and, without aoididxi^^^ ot i^iwu^VV^^ «hnw by their 
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modest demeanofi and by their retiring from display, that, 
vritfaout affecting singularity, they are not slaves to fashion ; 
that they consider it as their duty to set an example of mod- 
eration and sobriety, and to reserve for nobler and more dis- 
interested purposes, that money, which others selfishly vraste 
in parade, and dress, and equipage. Let them evince, in 
short, a manifest moderation in all temporal things ; as be- 
comes those whose affections are set on higher objects than 
any which this world affords, and those who possess within 
their own bosoms a fund of satisfaction and comfort, which 
the world seeks in vanity and dissipation. Let them culti- 
vate a catholic spirit of universal good-will, and of amicable 
fellowship towards all those, of whatever sect or denomina- 
tioD, who, differing from them in non-essentials, agree with 
them in the grand fundamentals of religion. Let them 
eountenanee men of real piety wherever they are found ; 
and encourage in others every attempt to repress the pro- 
gress of vice, and to revive and diffuse the influence of reli- 
g*on and virtue. Let their earnest prayers be constantly of- 
red, that such endeavours may be successful, and that the 
abused long-suffering of Ood may still continue to us the in- 
yaluaUe privilege of vital Christianity. 

Let them pray continually for their country in this season 
of national difficulty. We bear upon us but too plainly the 
marks of a declining empire. Who can say but that the 
Governor of the universe, who declares himself to be a God 
who hears the prayers of his servants, may, in answer to 
their intercessions, for a while avert our ruin, and continue 
to us the fulness of those temporal blessings, which in 
sbch abundant measure we have hitherto enjoyed.* Men 
of the world, indeed, however they may admit the opera- 
tion of natural causes, and may therefore confess the effects 
of religion and morality in promoting the well-being of the 
community; may yet, according to their humour, with a 
smile of complacent pity, or a sneer of supercilious con- 
tempt, read of the service which real Christians may render 
to their countrv, by conciliating the favour and calling down 
the blessing of Providence. It may appear in their eyes 
an instance of the same superstitious weakness, as that 
which prompts the terrified inhabitant of Sicily to bring forth 
the image of his tutelar saint in order to stop the destruc* 



♦Vide lome exquiaitely beautiful lines in the last book of Coirper's 
Task, whsreia tbs sentiment is introduced. 
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tive ravages ofiEtna. We are however sure, if we believe 
the Scripture, that (xod will be disposed to favour the nation 
to which his servants belong ; and that, in fact, such as they 
have often been the unknown and unhonoured instruments 
of drawing down on their country the blessings of safety and 
prosperity. 

But it would be an instance in myself of that very false 
shame which I have condenined in others, if I were not 
boldly to avow my firm persuasion, that to the decline of Re- 
ligion and Morality our national difficulties must both directly and 
indirectly be chiefly ascribed ; and that my only soUd hopes 
for the well being of my country depend^ not so much on her 
fleets and armies j not so much on the wisdom of her rulers^ 
or the spirit of her people j as on the persuasion^ that she stUl 
contains many, who love and obey the Gospel of Christ ; that 
their intercessions may yet prevail ; that for the sake ofthese^ 
heaven may stUl look upon us with an eye of favour. 

Let the prayers of the Christian reader be also offered 
up for the success of this feeble endeavour in the service of 
true religion. God can give effect to the weakest effort ; 
and the writer will feel himself most highly honouved, if, by 
any thing which he has written, a single fellow-creature 
should be awakened from a false security ; or a single Chris- 
tian, who deserves the name, be animated to more extensive 
usefulness. He may seem to have assumed to himself a 
task which he was ill qualified to execute. He fears he 
may be reproached with arrogance and presumption for tak- 
ing upon him the office of a teacher. Yet, as he formerly 
suggested, it cannot be denied, that it belongs to his publie 
situation to investigate the state of the national religion 
and morals ; and that it is the part of a real patriot to 
endeavour to i^etard their decline, and promote their revival. 
But if the office in which he has been engaged, were 
less intimately connected with the duties of his particular 
station, the candid and the liberal mind would not be in- 
disposed to pardon him. Let him be allowed to offer in his 
excuse a desire, not only to discharge a duty to his country, 
but to acquit himself of what he deems a solemn and in- 
dispensable obligation to his acquaintance and friends. Let 
him allege the unaffected solicitude which he feels for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures. Let him urge the fond wish 
he gladly would encourage, that while in so large a part of 
Europe a false philosophy has been preferred before the 
hasons of Hevelatiou *, y?\i\i^ VxM^^iV} Vi^ Ufted up her 
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ithout shame, and walked abroad boldly and in the 
day ; while the practical consequences are such as 
»e expected, and licentiousness and vice prevail with- 
traint ; here at least there might be a sanctuary, a 
religion and piety, where the blessings of Chris- 
might still be enjoyed ; where the name of the Re- 
might still be honoured ; where mankind might be 
see what is, in truth, the religion of Jesus, and what 
blessed effects ; and whence, if the mercy of Ood 
so ordain it, the means of religious instruction and 
ion might be again extended to sunounding coun- 
1 to the world at large. 
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MUSE of things, unfairness of arguing from it igpiinst their uM, 111. 
mficceptanee with God, commonly prevailiDg notions respecting it, 13di»» 
134. 

Scripture, and Church of En^and, doctrine respecting it, 13(k- 
137. 

practical consequences, of common notions respecting it, 13Sw 

true doctrine Tindicated from objection, 138. 
MMaon, quoted, l86. 
JtffeeUons, of their admission into religion, 113. 

their admission into relifiion reasonable, 113 — 117. 

true test and measure of them in reli^on, 117 — 119. 

in religion, not barely allowable, but £ghly necessary, 119— IM. 

our Saviour the just object of them, 123. 

objection that they are impossible towards an invisible Being d^ 
cussed, 188— Its. 

little ezcited by public misfortunes, and why, 1S6. 

towards our Saviour, special grounds for them, 127. 

divine aid promised for ezdtuig them, 127, 128. 

our statements respecting them in religion, verified by lacts, 12^ 
130. 

rsKgioai^ St. Paul a striking instance of them, 11€. 
•imftttioii, votaries of, 161. 
i/MMe tempers, discussion respecting, 197'^211. 

substituted for relicion, 197, 198. 

value o^ estimated by the standard of mere reasoDi 19ft. 

false pretenders to tliem, 199. 

real nature, when not grounded on religion^ 199* 

precarious nature, 199 — 201. 

value of, on Christian principles, 202| 203* 

life. Christian's most so, 205, 206. 

Christians urged to this, 206—209* 

Its just praise, 209, 210. 

apt to deceive us, 219. 
it^/IUMt$fdmn 0^ universal, 175. 

B. 

MtingiM^ the Reverend Matthew, 252. 
Benev€ienee.tme Christian ita es9lte(ii natarOy Vh 

Mmth U)iif quoted, 231. 
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wmMtmdcna which reconcile the Christian to it, 189—192. 
CUrii|^'trae» what, aad its marks, S88. 
rtriHiswifa, vital, revival of wouUi invigorate church eetahlishment, 276. 

viUu, alone suited to lower orders, S78, 277. 

the enaunon system, fidsely so called, 8S3^ 234. 

the truest natriotisoi, 271—275. 

of the world, its base nature, 296. 

Bota gloomy service. 298 — 302. 

velaxations compatible with, 296, 299L 

its solid teiture, 301, 302. 

general, what so called, 302—304. 

true, requires incessant watchfulness and care, 304. 

slate in which it finds us, 95—97. 

its present critical circumstances, 256—261. 

reduced to a system of ethics, proofs of this, 261 — ^264. 

•auses which have tended to piroduce neglect of her peculiar doa* 

trines, 258, 259. 262, 263. 
- peculiar dootrmes o( taught by the oldest divines ai^d highest dig- 
nitaries of the English Church, 261, 262. 

pecvdiar doctrines giadually fallen into neglect, 264. 

aad symptoms of its low state among us^ S55, 266. 

abjection, that our system of it too strict, stated and answered. 



vital, ita happy influence on temporal well-being of communitiesL 

269. 
not hostile to (tatriotism, 270, 271. 
from its essential nature, peculiarly adapted to well-being of con^ 

munities^ 272—275. 
vital, can alone luroduce these effects, 275. 
excellence of it, in some particulars not commonly noticed,247-» 

252. 
|[eneral state of, in En^and, 254. 
Its tendency to promote the well-being of political communitieflL 

S54— 271. 275, 276. 
has raised the general standard of practice, 256. 
sickens in prosperity and flourishes under persecution, 256, 257. 
peculiarities of, naturally shde into disuse, 259. 
ChrisHanSf true, duties especiafly incumbent on them in these times, 31^ 
316. 
should pray for their country, 315. 
their prayera entreated for the success of tins work, 316. 
ready made, who esteemed such, 292. 
real, how difierent from nominal, 222. 
life illustrated by figure of a traveller, 223, 224. 
CvmmonSf House of, proves inordinate love of worldly glory, 184. 
Ccnsiatmcy between Christianity's leading doctrines and practical prT- 
cepts, 233 — 246. 
between Christianity's leading doctrines amongst each other, 247. 
between Christianity's practical precepts amougst each other, 
248—250. 
Contact^ necessary to produce any in terest in our aflections, 124 — ISflL 
Cmuption of human nat\ue, comm^^^aHlw of it, 84, 85. 

of humaa n»t\ue, SQiipX"^^- ^■* '^^v-^s^94u 
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CotnipHon of human nature, arguments suggested in proof of it, 85, 91. 

of heathen world, and striking instance of it, 86, 87. 

of savaffe life, 88. 

proof of it, furnished by the state of the Christian world, 88 — 81. 

oy the experience of the true Christian, 90, 91. 

human, its general efiects when suffered to operate without re- 
straint, 98, 93. 

human, firm grounds on which it rests, 98. 

human, practical uses of the doctrine, 98, 99. 
C9Wper*8 Tatk recommended, 234. 315. 

quoted, 246. 

D. 

t 

Defective conceptions generally prevailing concerning importance of 
Christianity, 75 — 78. 
conceptions concerning human corruption, 84, 85. 
conceptions concerning the evil spirit, 94. 
conceptions concerning the doctrines which respect our Saviour 

and the Holy Spirit, 104—106. 
oonceptions concerning the means of acceptance with God, 132-^ 

137. 
conceptions prevailing concerning practical Christianity, 144 — 147. 

155—215. 
conceptions of guilt and evil of sm, 216--318. 
fear of God, 218, 219. 

sense of the difficulty of getting to heaven, 221, 222. 
love ef God in nominal Christians, 224 — ^226. 
love of Gtod, proofs of it in nominal Christians, 225 — 228. ^ 
conceptions general, concerning peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 

233. 
conceptions of peculiarities of Christianity, practical mischiefs 
from them, 233. 234. 
DepOUf of the things of God : and our proneness to plunge into them, 103. 
Devotedness^ to God, duty of it, 148—150. 152—155, 156. 
Disnpaied and indolent, class ol, 158, 159. 

DUHpcUUnf seems to have prevailed in the antediluvian world, 220, 22t« 
Doddridg^s Sermons on Regeneration, referred to, note, 131. 
DueUing, its guilt, &c 184. 

£. , 

Error, innocence o^ considered, 81 — 83. 

EatablishmerUj religious, in England, how circimistanced, 257. 

MsHfnaHon, desire of, universal, 175. 

common language concerning it, the efiects of the leve of it, afiA 
the nature of the passion, 176 — 178. 

commendations of it questioned, 178. 

essential defects of inordinate love of it, explained, 178 — 179. 

love of. Scripture lessons concerning, 179 — 181. 

value o( analogous to riches, 182. 

love ef, common notions respecting it, 182, 183. 

proofs of our statements respecting it from House of Commons, 18^. 

proofb of our statements respecting it fh>ia duelling, 184^ 186^ 
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EiUmaHonftnl natore of iaordinate love of it, 1^5 — ^187. 

true Christian's conduct respecting love of it, 187 — 191. 

true modes ofguardirijg against excessive love of it, 192 — 193. 

advice to the true Chnstian respecting love of it, 194 — 196. 

love o( best moderated by humility and charity, 195^ 196. 

true Christian's temper respecting it, 196. 
MvU spirit, the existence and agenc3[ not contrary to reason, 94, 95. 
Mx tonal actions substituted for habits of mind, 167, 168. 
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Faitk, Christian's Fife, a life o( 169, 1 70. 
JVuntKet, two, the ri^teous and the wicked, 219, 220. 
Fergu$on, the histonan, 273. 

FuUer*8 Calvinism and Socinianism compared, note, 310. 
Fyidanuntal practical distinction between systems of nominal and real 
ChrisUans, 170. 179, 180. 
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Oenerd tone of morals, Christianity has raised it, 145, 146. 

established by consent in every country, 255. 
GenevOf the eflect of theatfes, note, 227. 

Gloomy service, false charge that we mi^e Christianity soch, 297, 29S. 
Giory, true and false, what properly so called, 17^ 179. 

mistakes concerning it, 180. 
Good'fuarted young men, term misapplied, 286. 

young men, the title disproved, 299. 
Gratitude, true signs of, 108. 



H. 



Habits of mind forgotten in religion, 167 — 175. 

Heaverdtf-mmdedness, best promoted by bemg much conversant with po^ti^* 

liar doctrines of Christianity, 245. 
Holy SpirU, Scripture doctrine concerning, 104-130, 131. 

popular notions conceminff, 108-109. 
Honour^ false notions respecting it, 186. 
HornCf Dr. quoted, 116. 
Humility^ best enforced by peculiar doctrines of Chijptianity, 241> 

the ground of Chnstian graces. 242. 

excellent practical eflfectso^ 195,196. 
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Iffnoranee of Christianity, common, 78. 
ciiioioal| 79, 



hnpitrtanee of Christianity, inadequate conception 8 generally entertained 

©fit, 75—84. 

of Christianity, proofs of the inadequate ideas generally entertained 
of it, 7a— 77. 

of Christianity, ideas of it given by the Holy Scriptures, 80 — 82. 

of Christianity, best enforced by peculiar doctrines of Chxistianity, 
238, 239. 
Inecnsistencyof world's practical S3rstem, 248, 249. 
Indifference ohont Christianity, generally prevalent, 81. 

general towards our Saviour, proofs o^ 106, 107. 
Infidelity, common progress of it, 306 — 309. 

a disease of the heart more than that of the undfirstandingi 308* 
Innocent young women, term how misapplied, 266. 

young women, the title dispioved, 290* 
InteUectwl attainments, rated below moral by Christianity, 250'^252. 

low degree of excellence within our reach^ 25L 
JoneSf Sir William, a champion for Christianity, 312. 



E. 



Kenym, Lord Chief Justice, commendations o^ 281. 



L. 

Language, common, concerning the importance of Christianity, 77, 78. 

concerning human corruption, 84, 85. 

concerning afiections towards our Saviour, and Holy Spirit's ope* 
rations, 109, 110. 

concerning terms of acceptance with God, 132 — 134. 

concerning mode of relaxing the strictness of Christian precept, 165 
—167. 

concerning human judicatures, 168. 

concerning amiable .tempers and useful lives, 197. 
Learmng, votaries of, 162. 
Li/e, Christian, illustrated under figure of a traveller, 223. 

Christian's^ a^lifeof faith, 169—171. 
Liturgy, bad e0ects to be feared from its disuse, 277, 278. 
Lives, several mentioned, 304. 
Love, true signs of it, 105, 106. 

of Gc3, its essential characters, 149, 150. 

of Christ, justly to be expected of us, 122, 123. 127, 128. 

means of exciting it, 125, 126. 

of God, defective in nominal Christians, 224, 22^ 

of God, proofs of its bein^ defective^ 22&^228. 

of fellow-creatures, nommal Christians defective in, 228, 2Sy9. 

of fellow-creatures, true marks of, 229 — 231. 

of God, be5:t enforced by Christianity's peculiarities, 240* 

Christians to cultivate this grace above all others, 296. 

its excellent effects in the true Christian, 296, 297. 

offelU'W creatures best enforced by peculiar doctrines^ 241. 
Lou> standard of practice generally prevaiungi 145, 156-»1^T • 
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Lower cUfset, Aot unfit that true doctrine of acceptance thotdd be atatel ^ 
to them, 138. 



M. 

JITLaiim, his essays and sennons referred to, 131, 141, 14S. 

Jtfouriee, Mr. a defender of Christianity, 313. 

MaxinUf which prove human corruption, 90. 

•Medium, religious, aknost lost, 164. 

Jtftltm, quoted, 103. 

Jlfora< attainments rated above intellectaal by Christianity, 850. 

attainments, how much more we can excel in them than in intd- 
lectual ones, 851, 858. 
JtforacMiM, commendation o( 113. 



N. 



AVilttral condition of man without Christianity, 94—97. 

Mature, essential, of true practical Christianity, 148. 

J^eceatUfff excuse on the plea of| stated, and answered, 99»103. 

opponent on the ground of, how best opposed, 100. 
Nominal and real Christian, distinction between them most important. 883^ 

384. 
JfovelSf prove how peculiarities of Christianity have fallen into ne^ct, 

864, 865. 



O. 

0hjeetions against the religious afi^tions towards Christ, and against the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, 109, 110. 
agamst human accountableness, discussed, 99—103. 
against the religious affections towards Christ, and against the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, discussed, 111 — 130. 
Outgrowing vices mistaken for forsaking them, 885 — ^898. 
Owen, Dr. referred to, 857, 863. 



P. 



Pdey, Mr. his defence of Christianity noticed, 867. 
PartiaUhff in the religious views of nominal Christians, 156 — 158. 
Particular, Christians must not fear to be so when required by duty, 188. 
Pascals thoughts referred to, 842. 

thoughts recommended, 313. 
Peculiar^ doctrines, use, in promoting humility, 241, 848. 

in promoting moderation in earthly pursuits, 848, 843. 

in promoting cheerfolueaa'uvaxiS&tm^^StA^, 
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wasted never to be regained, of good-humoured acquiescence 
and dutiful docility : a period when the soft and ductile 
temper of the mind renders it more easily susceptible of 
the impressions we desire ; and when, therefore, habits 
should be formed, which may assist our natural weakness to 
resist the temptations to which we shall be exposed in the 
commerce of maturer life. This is more especially affect- 
ing in the female sex, because that sex seems, by the very 
constitution of its nature, to be more favourably disposed than 
ours to the feelings and offices of religion ; being thus fitted 
by the bounty of Providence, the better to execute the im« 
portant task which devolves on it, of the education of our 
earliest youth. Doubtless, this more favourable disposition 
to religion in the female sex, was graciously designed also to 
make women doubly valuable in the wedded state ; and it 
seems to afford to the married man the means of rendering an 
active share in the business of life more compatible, than it 
would otherwise be, with the liveliest devotional feelings ; 
that when the husband should return to his family worn and 
harassed by worldly cares or professional labours, the wife, 
habitually preserving a warmer and more unimpaired spirit of 
devotion, than is perhaps consistent with being immersed in 
the bustle of life, might revive his languid piety ; and that 
the religious impressions of both might derive new force and 
tenderness from the animating sympathies of conjugal affec- 
tion. Can a more pleasing image be presented to a con- 
siderate mind, than that of a couple, happy in each other and 
in the pledges of their mutual love, uoiting in an act of grate- 
ful adoration to the Author of all their mercies ; recom- 
mending each other, and the objects of their common care, to 
the divine protection; and repressing the solicitude of 
conjugal and parental tenderness by a confiding hope, that, 
through all the changes of this uncertain life, the Disposer 
of all things will assuredly cause all to work together for 
the good pf them that love and put their trust in him ; and 
that, after this uncertain state shall have passed away, they 
shall be admitted to a joint participation of never-ending hap- 
piness ? It is surely no mean or ignoble office which we 
would allot to the female sex, when we would thus commit 
to them the charge of maintaining in lively exercise what- 
ever emotions most dignify and adorn human nature ; when 
we would make them as it were the medium of our inter- 
course with the heavenly world, the faithful repositories of 
religious principle, for the benefit both of the present and of 

25 
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the rising generttion. Must it not then excite onr grief and 
indignstiotti when we hehold mothers forgetful at once 
of their own peculiar duties, and of the high office which 
ProTidence designed their daughters to fulfil, exciting, in- 
stead of moderating, in them, the natural sanguineness and 
inconsiderateness of youth ; hurrying them night after night 
to the resorts of dissipation ; thus teaching them to despise 
the common comforts of the family-circle ; and, instead of 
atriTing to raise their views, and to direct their affections to 
their true ohject, acting as if with the express desig^n studi- 
ously to extinguish every spark of a devotional spirit, and to 
kindle in its stead an excessive love of pleasure, and, per- 
haps, a principle of extravagant vanity, and anient emu- 
lation ? 

hmocem ffotmg women f Crood-hearttd young men ! Where- 
in does this goodmn$ of heari and this trnioceace appear ? Re- 
member that we are fallen creatures, bom in sin, and natu- 
rally depraved. Christianity recognises no innocence or 
goodness of heart, but in the remission of sin, and in the 
effects of the operation of divine grace. Do we find in 
these young persons the characters, which the holy Scrip- 
tures lay down as the only satisfactory evidences of a safe 
state ? Do we not on the other hand discover the specific 
marks of a state of alienation from God ? Can the blindest 
partiality persuade itself that they are loving or striving *' to 
love God with all their hearts, and minds, and souls, and 
strength ?'' Are they ^' seeking first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness ?'* Are they ^^ working out their sal- 
vation with fear and trembling r" Are they '^ clothed with hu- 
mility ?" Are they not, on the contrary, supremely given up 
to self-indulgence ? Are they not at least ^^ lovers of pleas- 
ure more than lovers of GU>d ?" Are the offices of religion 
their solace, or their task ? Do they not come to these sa- 
cred services with reluctance, continue in them by con- 
straint, and quit them with gladness ? And to how many of 
these persons may not the prophet's language be applied : 
'^ The harp, and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wiue, are 
in their feasts ; but they regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of his hands r" Are not the 
youth of one sex often actually committing, and still more 
often wishing for the opportunity to commit, those sins, of 
which the Scripture says expressly, " that they who do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of GU>d ?" Are not the 
youth o[ the other sex principally intent on the gratification 
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of vanity ; and looking for their chief happiness to the re- 
sorts of gaiety and fashion, and to ail the multiplied pleas- 
ures, which puhlic places, or the still higher gratificationf 
of more refined circles, can supply ? 

And then, when the first ebullitions of youthful warmth 
are over, what is their boasted reformation ? They may be 
-decent, sober, useful, respectable, as members of the commu- 
nity, or amiable in the relations of domestic life, fiut is this 
the change of which the Scripture speaks ? Hear the expres- 
sions which it uses, and judge for yourselves : — ^' Except a 
man be born again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God." — " The old man is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ;" an expression but too descriptive of the vain delirium 
of youthful dissipation, and of the false dreams of pleasure 
which it inspires ; but ^^ the new man " is awakened from 
this fallacious estimate of happiness ; '^ he is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him that created him." — " He 
is created after God in righteousness and true holiness." 
The persons of whom we are speaking are no longer indeed 
so thoughtless, and wild, and dissipated, as formerly ; so neg- 
ligent in their attention to objects of real value ; so eager in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; so prone to yield to the impulse of 
appetite. But this is no more than the change of which 
a writer of no very strict cast speaks, as naturally belonging 
to their riper age : 

Conversis studiis, setas, animusque virilis 

Quserit opes, et amicitias : inservit honori : 

Commisisse cavet, quod moz mutare laboret. Hor. 

This is a point of infinite importance : let it not be 
thought tedious to spend even yet a few more moments in 
the discussion of it. Put the question to another issue, and 
try it upon this principle, that life is a state of probation ; 
(a principle true indeed in a certain sense, though not ex- 
actly in that which is sometimes assigned to it;) and you 
will still be led to no very different conclusion. Probation im- 
plies resisting, in obedience to the dictates of religion, appe- 
tites which we are naturally prompted to gratify. Young 
people are not tempted to be churlish, interested, covetous ; 
but to be inconsiderate and dissipated, '^ lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God." People again in middle age are 
not so strongly tempted to be thoughtless, and idle, and licen- 
tious. From excesses of this sort they are sufficiently with- 
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held, particularly when happily settled in domestic life, by 
a regard to their characters, by the restraints of family con- 
nections, and by a sense of what is due to the decencies of 
the married state. Their probation is of another sort ; they 
are tempted to be supremely engrossed by worldly cares, by 
family interests, by professional objects, by the pursuit of 
wealth or of ambition. Thus occupied, they are tempted to 
** mind earthly rather than heavenly things ;'' to forget 
" the one thing needful ;" to " set their affections" on tem- 
poral rather than on eternal concerns ; and to take up with 
*^ a form of godliness," instead of seeking to experience the 
power thereof : the foundations of this nominal religion be- 
ing laid in the forgetfulness, if not in the ignorance, of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. These are the ready- 
made Christians formerly spoken of, who consider Chris- 
tianity as a geographical term, properly applicable to all 
those who have been born and educated in a country where- 
in Christianity is professed ; not as indicating a renewed 
nature, or as expressive of a peculiar character, with its ap- 
propriate desires and aversions, and hopes, and fears, and 
joys, and sorrows. To people of this description, the sol- 
emn admonition of Christ is addressed : ^* I know thy 
works ; that thou hast a name, that thou livest, and art dead. 
Be watchful, aud strengthen the things which remain, that 
are ready to die ; for I have not found thy works perfect 
before God." 

If there be any one who is inclined to listen to this solemn 
warning, who is awakened from his dream of false security, 
and is disposed to be not only almost but altogether a Christian 
— O ! let him not stifle or dissipate these beginnings of seri- 
ousness, but sedulously cherish them as the ^^ workings of the 
Divine Spirit," which would draw him from the " broad" 
and crowded " road of destruction, into the narrow" and 
thinly peopled " path that leadeth to life." Let him retire from 
the multitude. — Let him enter into his closet, and on his 
bended knees implore, for Christ's sake and in reliance on 
his mediation, that God would " take away from him the 
heart of stone, and give him a heart of flesh ;" that the Fa- 
ther of light would open his eyes to his true condition, and 
clear his heart from the clouds of prejudice, and dissipate 
the deceitful medium of self-love. Then let him carefully 
examine his past life, and his present course of conduct ; 
compariDg himself ml\v Oo^**^ vjoxd ^\xd eonsidering how 
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any one might reasonably have been expected to conduct 
himself, to whom the Holy Scriptures had been always 
open, and who had been used to acknowledge them to be 
the revelation of the will of bis Creator, and Governor, and 
Supreme Benefactor ; let him there peruse the awful denun- 
ciations against impenitent sinners ; let him labour to be- 
come more and more deeply impressed with a sense of his 
own radical blindness and corruption : above all, let him 
steadily contemplate, in all its relations that stupendous truth^ 
the incarnation and crucifixion of the only begotten Son of 
God, and the message of mercy proclaimed from the cross 
to repenting sinners. — " Be ye reconciled unto God," — 
" Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be sav- 
ed." 

When he fairly estimates the guilt of sin by the costly 
satisfaction which was required to atone for it, and the worth 
of his soul by the price which was paid for its redemption, 
and contrasts both of these with his own sottish inconside- 
rateness ; when he reflects on the amazing love and pity of 
Christ, and on the cold and formal acknowledgments with 
which he has hitherto returned this infinite obligation, 
making light of the precious blood of the Son of God, and 
trifling with the gracious invitations of his Redeemer; 
surely, if he be not lost to sensibility, there will rise within 
him mixed emotions of guilt, and fear, and shame, and re- 
morse, and sorrow, which will nearly overwhelm his soul ; 
and he will smite upon his breast, and cry out in the lan- 
guage of the publican, " God be merciful to me a sinner." 
But, blessed be God, such a one needs not despair — it is to per- 
sons in this very situation, and with these very feelings, that 
the oflers of the Gospel are held forth and its promises assur- 
ed ; "to the weary and heavy laden" u.*der the burthen of 
their sins ; to them who thirst for the water of life ; to them 
who feel themselves " tied and bound by the chain of their 
sins;" who abhor their captivity, and long earnestly for deliv- 
erance. Happy, happy souls ! whom the grace of God has vis- 
ited, " has brought out of darkness into his marvellous light," 
and " from the power of Satan unto God." Cast yourselves 
then on his undeserved mercy : he is full of love, and will 
not spurn you fiom his footstool : surrender yourselves into 
liis hands ; and solemnly resolve, through his grace, to ded- 
icate henceforth all your faculties and powers to his service. 

It is yours now "to workout your owii salvation with 
fear and trembling;" relying on the fidelity of him who has 

25* 
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prntnUrd to ^' work in you both to will and to do of 
g(Ht(l plflANiirn.'* Kytr look to him for faHp; joor onljr 
imrrty (Mitiiintii In a d«;rp and permanent lense of joor own 
wrakui*M, hihI in a firm reliani^e on bia atrengtb. If joa 
** tfivi* ail (liliKcnRO '* hia power ia armed for your proteedcfOy 
llU Iriith III pli?dgi*H for vour aenirity. You are enliatcd m- 
drr till? hannem of (JhriHt-— Frar not, though the world, and 
Ihi* lli^Nb. and tlii* devil, are aet in array agaioat yoo. — 
** raithful \n he that hath promt«ed ;"^** be ye alao faithful 
unto death, and he will give you a crown of life*'' — ''^ He 
that endureth to the end, the aame ahall be aaved." lo 
aiirh a world an thin, In Much a Atate of society aa oura, 
efttu^rially if in the highrr walkfi of life, you must be prepar- 
ed to ini*<*t with mniiy dlfTiculties : — arm your^elvea, there- 
fore, in the flmt ptacr, with a determined resolution not to 
rair human mtiinntinn beyond Its true value ; not to dread 
thr charge of pnrtir.nlarity, when it ahall be neceaaary to in- 
cur It ; hut let it \u* your constant endeavour to retain before 
your inrntnl rye, thnt bright afiftemblage of invisible apecta- 
torii, who are the wittiesNes of vour dailv conduct, and " to 
aeek that honour which comcth from God." Yo« cannot 
advance n Mingle Mtep, till you are in some good measure poa- 
HeMcd of thiM cornpnrRtivc indilTcrence to the favour of men. 
We have before e«plain(Ml ourselves too clearly to render it 
iiereNNHry to declare, that no one should needlessly affect 
aiiigulntitv : but to aim at objects that are imcompatible 
with each other, or, in other words, to seek to please God 
and the world, where their commands are reallv at variance. 
In the way to be neither rcNpcctablc, nor good, nor happy. 
Ofuitinue to be ever aware of your own radical corruption 
and habitual weaknesN. Indeed, if your eyes be really open- 
ed, and vour heart truly softened ; if you ^' hunger and tnirst 
aHer rlghteouNneNM,'' riNing in your ideas of true holiness, and 
proving the geiniineness of your hope by desiring " to purify 
youtNclf even an (iod Is pure ;'' you will become daily more 
and m(»re senNihle of your own defects, and wants, and weak- 
nesMeN; and more and more impresKcd by a sense of the 
niercv and long-Nuflfering of that gracious Saviour, ^' who for- 
giveth all your NitiM, and healcth all your infirmities.'' 

This is the solution of what, to a man of the world, might 
acem a strange paradox; that in proportion as the Christian 

SrowH in grace, he grows also in humility. Humility is in- 
eed the vital principle of Christianity ; that principle by 
which from first tg last she lives aad thrives ; and in propor- 
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tion to the growth or decline of which, she'must decay or 
flourish. This first disposes the sioner in deep self-abase* 
ment to accept the offers of the Gospel : thisj during his 
whole progress, is the very ground and basis of his feelings 
and conduct, in relation to God, his fellcw-creatures, and 
himself; and, when at length he shall be translated into the 
realms* of glory, this principle shall still subsist in undimin- 
ished force : He shall ^' fall down, and cast bis crown be- 
fore the Lamb : and ascribe blessing;, and honour, and glory, 
and power, to him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb, for ever and ever." The practical benefits of this 
habitual lowliness of spirit are too numerous, and at the 
same time too obvious, to require enumeration. It will lead 
you to dread the beginnings, and fly from the occasions of 
sin; as that man would shun some infectious distemper, 
who should know that he was predisposed to take the con- 
tagion. It will prevent a thousand difficulties, and decide 
a thousand questions concerning worldly compliances ; by 
which those persons are apt to be embarrassed, who are not 
duly sensible of their own exceeding frailty, whose views 
of the Christian character are not sufficiently elevated, and 
who are not enough possessed with a continual fear of 
<< grieving the Holy Spirit of God," and of thus provoking 
him to withdraw his gracious influence. But if you are really 
such as we have been describing, you need not be urged to 
set the standard of practice high, and to strive after univer- 
sal holiness. It is the desire of your hearts to act in all things 
with a single eye to the favour of God ; and thus the most 
ordinary actions of life will be raised into offices of. religion. 
This is the purifying, the transmuting principle, which real- 
izes the fabled touch, which changes all to gold. But to this 
desire of pleasing God, it is essential that we should be con- 
tinually solicitous to discover the path of duty ; that we should 
not indolently wait for such occasions of glorifying God, as 
are forced upon us, but pray earnestly to God for a spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, that we may be acute in discern- 
ing opportunities of serving him, judicious in selecting and 
wise in improving them. It is essential also that you guard 
against the distraction of worldly cares; and cultivate heav- 
enly-mindedness, and a spirit of continual prayer ; and that 
you watch incessantly over the workings of your own de- 
ceitful heart To this I must add, that you must be active 
also, and useful. Let not your precious time be wasted " in 
shapeless idleness ;" an admonitioa which; in our days, is 
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jcndered bat too iiecessuy by the relaxed hibits of persons 
cren of real piety : but wisely busbsnd and improye this 
fleeting treasure. Never be satufied with yoiir present at- 
tainments ; bot *' forgetting the things which are behind," 
labour still to ^* press forf^ard" with undiminbhed energy, 
and to mn the race that is set before you without weariness 
or iatecmissioD. 

Abore all, measure your progress by your improvement 
in love to God and man. " God is love." This is the sac- 
red principle, which warms and enlightens the heavenly 
"World, that blessed seat of God's visible presence. There 
it shines with unclouded radiance. Some scattered beams of 
it are graciously transmitted to us on earth, or we had been 
benighted and lost in darkness and misery ; but a larger por- 
tion of it is infused into the hearts of the servants of God, 
who thus '' are renewed in the divine likeness," and even 
here exhibit some faint traces of the image of their heavenly 
Father. It is the principle of love which disposes them to 
yield themselves up without reserve to the service of Him^ 
<< who bought them with the price of his own blood." 

Servile, and base, and mercenary, is the notion of Chris- 
tian practice among the bulk of nominal Christians. They 
give no more than they dare not withhold ; they abstain 
iVom nothing but what they must not practise. When you 
state to them the doubtful quality of any action, and the 
consequent obligation to desist from it, they reply to you 
in the very spirit of Sbylock, '^ they cannot find it in the 
bond." lu short, they know Christianity only as a sys- 
tem of restraints. She is despoiled of every liberal and gen- 
erous principle : she is rendered almost unfit for the social 
intercourses of life, and is only suited to the gloomy walls 
of a cloister, in which they would confine her. But true 
Christians consider themselves not as satisfying some rig- 
orous creditor, but as discharging a debt of gratitude. 
Theirs accordingly is not the stinted return of a constrain- 
ed obedience, hut the large and liberal measure of a volun- 
tary service. This principle, therefore, prevents a thousand 
practical embarrassments by which they are continually har- 
assed, who act from a less generous motive ; and who re- 
quire it to be clearly ascertained to them, than any gratifica- 
tion or worldly compliance, which may be in question^ is 
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beyond tbe allowed boundary line of Christian practice.* 
This principle regulates the true Christian's choice of com- 
panions and friends, where he is at liberty to make an op- 
tion ; this fills him with the desire of promoting the tempo- 
ral welfare of all around him, and still more with pity and love, 
and anxious solicitude for their spiritual happiness. Indif- 
ference indeed in this respect is one of the surest signs of a 
low or declining state in religion. This animating princi- 
ple it is, which in the true Christian's happier hour inspir- 
its his devotions, and causes him to delight in the worship 
of God ; which fills him with consolation, and peace, and 
gladness, and sometimes even enables him ^^ to rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

But this world is not his resting place : here, to the very 
last, he must be a pilgrim and a stranger ; a soldier, whose 
warfare ends only with life, ever struggling and combating 
with the powers of darkness, and with the temptations 
of the world around him, and the still more dangerous hostil- 
ities of internal depravity. The perpetual vicissitudes of this 
uncertain state, the peculiar trials and difficulties with 
which the life of a Christian is chequered, and still more, 
tbe painful and humiliating remembrance of his own ir.firir.U 
ties, teach him to look forward, almost with outstretched 
neck, to that promised day, when he shall be completely d^ 
livered from the bondage of corruption, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall iiee away. In the anticipation of that blessed peri- 
od, and comparing this churlish and turbulent world, (where 
competition, and envy, and anger, and revenge, so ve.K 
and agitate the sons of men,) with that blissful region 
where love shall reign without disturbance, and where all, 
knit together in bonds of indissoluble friendship, shall unite 
in one harmonious song of praise to the Author of their 



* " Neither will I ofier burnt-ofi&rings unto the Lord my God," (says 
David) " of that which doth cost me nothing." 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. " They" 
(the apostles) " departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to sufier shame for the name of Jesus." Acta 
V. 41. See also 1 Thess. i. 6. Heb. x. 34. James i. 2. 1 Peter iv. 13, 14« 

Such are the marks exhibited in Scripture of a true love to God : and 
though our regard for our common Lord is not put to the same severe test, 
as that of the apostles and first Christians was ; yet, if the same principle 
existed in us also, it would surely dispose us to act in the spirit of that con- 
duct ; and prompt us rather to be willing to exceed in self-denials and 
labours for Christ's sake, than to be so forward as we are to complain, 
whenever we are called upon to perform or to abstain from any thingj 
though in an instance ever so little contrary to our inclinations. 
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common happiness; the true Christian triumphs over 
the fear of death : he longs to realize these cheering images^ 
and to obtain admission into that blessed company. — With 
far more justice than it was originally used, he may adopt 
the beautiful exclamation, — '' O prseclarum ilium diem, cum 
ad illud divinum animorum concilium coetumque proficiscar, 
atque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam !" 

What has been now remarked, concerning the habitual 
feelings of the real believer, may suggest a reply to an ob^ 
jection common in the mouths of nominal Christians, that 
we would deny men the innocent amusements and gratifica- 
tions of life ; thus causing our religion to wear a gloomy for- 
bidding aspect, instead of her true and natural face of cheer- 
fulness and joy. This is a charge of so serious a nature, that 
although it lead into a digression, it may not be improper to 
take some notice of it. 

In the first place religion prohibits no amusement or grat- 
ification which is really innocent. The question, however, 
of its innocence, must not be tried by the loose maxims of 
worldly morality, but by the spirit of the injunctions of the 
word of God ; and by the indulgence being conformable or 
not comformable to the genius of Christianity, and to the tem- 
pers and dispositions of mind enjoined on its professors. 
There can be no dispute concerning the true end of recrea- 
tions. They are intended to refresh our exhausted bodily or 
mental powers, and to restore us, with renewed vigour, to 
the more serious occupations of life. Whatever therefore 
fatigues either body or mind, instead of refreshing 'Hhemi 
is not fitted to answer the designed purpose. Whatever 
consumes more time or money, or thought, than it is expedi- 
ent (I might say necessary) to allot to mere amusement, can 
hardly be approved by aoy one, who considers these talents 
as precious deposits, for the expenditure of which he will 
have to give account. Whatever directly or indirectly must 
be likely to injure the welfare of a fellow-creature, can scarce- 
ly be a suitable recreation for a Christian, who is '< to love 
his neighbour as himself;" or a very consistent diversion 
for any one, the business of whose life is to dififuse happi- 
ness. 

But does a Christian never relax f Let us not so wrong 
and vilify the bounty of Providence, as to allow for a mo- 
ment that the sources of innocent amusement are so rare, 
that men must be driven, «\\nosX b^ ^ousti\:^ut^ to such as 
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are of a doubtful quality. On the contrary, such has been 
the Creator's goodness, that almost every one of our physical 
and intellectual, and moral faculties (and the same may be 
said of the whole creation which we see around us) is not 
only calculated to answer the proper end of its being, by its 
subserviency to some purpose of solid usefulness, but to be 
the instrument of administering pleasure. 

Not content 
With every food of life to nourish man^ 
Thou mak'st all nature beauty to his eye 
And music to his ear. 

Our Maker also, in his kindness, has so constructed us, that 
even mere vicissitude is grateful and refreshing — a consider- 
ation which should prompt us ofteo to seek, from a prudent 
variation of useful pursuits, that recreation, for which we are 
apt to resort to what is altogether unproductive and unfruit- 
ful. 

Yet rich «nd multiplied are the springs of innocent relaxa- 
tion. The Christian relaxes in the temperate use of all the 
gifts of Providence. Imagination, and taste, and genius, 
and the beauties of creation, and the works of art, lie open 
to him. He relaxes in the feast of reason, in the intercourses 
of society, in the sweets of friendship, in the endearments 
of love, in the exercise of hope, of confidence, of joy, of gra« 
titude, of universal good-will, of all the benevolent and gen- 
erous affections; which, by the gracious appointment of our 
Creator, while they disinterestedly intend ouly happiness to 
others, are most surely productive of peace and joy to our- 
selves. ! little do ihey know of the true measure of man's 
enjoyment, who can compare these delightful complapen- 
cies with the frivolous pleasures of dissipation, or the coarse 
gratifications of sensuality; It is no wonder, however, that the 
nominal Christian should reluctantly give up, one by oney 
the pleasures of the world ; and look back upon them, when 
relinquished, with eyes of wistfulness and regret : because 
he knows not the sweetness of the delights with which 
true Christianity repays those trifling sacrifices; and is 
wholly unacquainted with the nature of that pleasantness 
which is to be found in the ways of religion. 

It is indeed true, that when any one, who has long been go- 
ing on in the gross and unrestrained practice of vice, is check- 
ed in his career, and enters at first on a religious course, ho 
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bas mach to undergo. Fear, gnilt, remone, shame, and ra« 
rious other passions, struggle and conflict within him. His 
appetites are clamorous for their accustomed gratification ; 
and inveterate habits are scarcely to be denied. He is 
weighed down by a load of guilt, and almost overwhelmed 
by the sense of his unworthiness. But all this ought in 
fairness to be charged to the account of his past sins, and 
not to that of his present repentance. It rarely happens, 
however, that this state of suffering continues very long. 
When the mental gloom is the blackest, a ray of heavenly 
light occasionally breaks in, and suggests the hope of 
better days. Even in this life it is found a universal truth, 
that '' they that sow in tears," provided they be really tears 
of penitence and contrition, ^' shall reap in joy." '* The 
broken and contrite heart God never did, nor ever will, des- 
pise." 

Neither, when we maintain, that the ways of religion are 
ways of pleasantness, do we mean to deny that the Chris- 
tian's internal state is, through the whole of his life, a state 
of discipline and warfare. Several of the causes which con- 
tribute to render it such, have been already pointed out, 
together with the workings of his mind in relation to them: 
but if he has solicitudes and griefs peculiar to himself, he 
has ''joys also with which a stranger intermeddles not." 

" Drink deep," however, " or taste not," is a direction 
full as applicable to reli^on, if we would find it a source 
of pleasure, as it is to knowledge. A little religion is, it 
must be confessed, apt to make men gloomy, as a little 
knowledge is to render them vain : hence the unjust imputa- 
tion often brought upon religion by those, whose degree of 
religion is just sufiicient, by condemning their course of con« 
duct, to render them uneasy ; enough merely to impair the 
sweetness of the pleasures of sin, and not enough to com- 
pensate for the relioquishment of them by its own peculiar 
comforts. Thus these men bring up, as it were, an ill report 
of that land of promise, which, in truth abounds with what- 
ever in our journey through life, can best refresh and 
slrcnglhen us. 

We have enumerated some sources of pleasure which 

men of the worid may understand, and must acknowledge 

to belong to the true Christian ; but there are others and 

those of a still higher class, to which tliey must confess them- 

selves strangers. To say nothing of a qualified, I dare not 
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8fty an entire, exemption from those distracting passions and 
« corroding cares, by which they must naturally be harassed, 
whose treasure is within the reach of mortal accidents ; the 
Christian has a humble quiet-giving hope of being reconciled 
to God, and of enjoying his favour ; he has a solid peace of 
mind, (which the world can neither give nor take away,) 
resulting from a firm confidence in the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of God, and in the unceasing care and kindness of 
a gracious Saviour ; and he has. persuasion of the truth of 
the divine assurance, that all things shall work together for 
his good. 

When the pulse indeed beats high, and we are flushed with 
youth, and health, and vigour ; when all goes on prosper- 
ously, and success seems almost to anticipate our wishes; 
then we feel not the want of the consolations of religion : 
but when fortune frowns, or friends forsake us ; when sor- 
row, or sickness, or old age, comes upon us, then it is, that 
the superiority of the pleasures of religion is established over 
those of dissipation and vanity, which are ever apt to fly 
froni us when we are most in want of their aid. There is 
scarcely a more melancholy sight to a considerate mind, 
than that of an old man, who is a stranger to those only true 
sources of satisfaction. How affecting, and at the same time 
how disgusting, is it to see such a one awkwardly catching 
lit the pleasures of his younger years, which are now beyond 
his reach ; or feebly attempting to retain them, while they 
mock his endeavours and elude his grasp ! To such a one, 
gloomily indeed does the evening of life set in ! All is sour 
and cheerless. He can neither look backward with compla- 
cency, nor forward with hope ; while the aged Christian, re- 
iving on the assured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly re- 
flect, tiiat his dismission is at hand, and that his redemption 
draweth nigh : while his strength declines, and his faculties 
decay, he can quietly repose himself on the fidelity of God ; 
and at the very entrance of the valley of the shadow of deathy 
he can lift up an eye, dim perhaps, and feeble, yet oecasion- 
ally sparkling with hope, and confidently looking forward to 
the near possession of his heavenly inheritance, even '^ to 
-those joys which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard^ neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive." 

Never were there times which inculcated more forciblyi 
than those in which we live, the wisdom of seeking a hap- 
piness beyond the reach of human vicissitudes. What strik- 
ing lessons have we had of the precarious tenure of all sub- 

26 
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faults confessed in tbese instances are very seldom those, 
'With which the person is most cFearly and strongly charge* 
ahle. 

We must plainly warn these men, and the consideration 
is seriously pressed on their instructors also, that they are 
in danger of deceiving themselves. Let them beware lest 
they be nominal Christians of another sort. These persons 
require to be reminded, that there is no short compendious 
method of holiness ; but that it must be the business of their 
whole lives to grow in grace, and, continually adding one vir- 
tue to another,as far as possible, *4o go on towards perfection." 
'' He only that doeth righteousness is righteous.^' Unless 
^' they bring forth the fruits of the Spirit," they can have 
DO sufficient evidence that they have received that ^^ Spirit 
of Christ," " without which they are none of his." 
But where, on the whole, our unwillingness to pass an un- 
favourable judgment may lead us to indulge a hope that 
^^ the root of the matter is found in them ;" yet we must at 
least declare to them, that, instead of adorning the doctrine of 
Christ, they disparage and discredit it The world sees not 
their secret humiliations, nor the exercises of their closets; 
but it is acute in discerning practical weaknesses :' and if it ob- 
serve that they have the same eagerness in the pursuit of 
wealth or ambition, the same vain taste for ostentation and 
display, the same ungovemed tempers, which are found in 
the generality of mankind; it will treat with contempt 
their pretences to superior sanctity and indifference to worldly 
things, and will be hardened in its prejudices against the 
only mode, which God has provided for our escaping the 
wrath to come, and obtaining eternal happiness. 

Let him then, who would be indeed a Christian, watch 
over his ways and over his heart with unceasing circumspec- 
tion. Let him endeavour to learn, both from men and books, 
particularly from the lives of eminent Christians,* what 
methods have been actually found most effectual for the 



* It may not be amiss to mention a few useful publications of this sort 
Walton's Lives, particularly the last edition by Mr. Zouch; Gilpin's 
Lives ; the Lives of Bishop Bedel and Bishop Bull ; of Archbishop Usner ; 
Fell's Life of Hammond ; Archdeacon Hamilton's Life of Mr. Bonuell, 
Accomptant General of Ireland, recommended by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, the Bishops of Meath, Derry, Limerick, Clogher, and Downe : some 
extracts from Burnet of the Life of the incomparable Leighton, prefixed to 
a volame of the lattet's Sermons ; Passages of the Life of Lord Roches- 
ter, by Buraet ; the Life of Sir M«k,U\iev ^^\^ \ q^ \)aR^^<i^Ufiat Doddridge, 
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conquest of every particular vice, and for improvement in 
every branch of holiness. Thus, whilst he studies his own 
character, and observes the most secret workings of his own 
mind, and of our common nature ; the knowledge which he 
will acquire of the human heart in (general, and especially 
of his own, will be of the highest utility, in enabling him to 
avoid or to guard against the occasions of evil : and it will 
also tend, above all things, to the growth of humility, and to 
the maintenance of that sobriety of spirit and tenderness of 
conscience, which are eminently characteristic of the true 
Christian. It is by this unceasing diligence, as the Apostle 
declares, that the servants of Christ must make their calling 
sure : and it is by this only that their labour will ultimately 
succeed : for '^so an entrance shall be ministered unto them 
abundantly, into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ." 



Sect. III. 

Brief Ohservalions addressed to Sceptics and Unitarians. 

There is another class of men, an increasing class, it is to 
be feared, in this country, that of absolute unbelievers, with 
which this little . work has properly no concern : but may 
the writer, sincerely pitying their melancholy state, be per- 
mitted to ask them one plain question ? if Christianity be 
not in their estimation true, yet is there not at least a pre* 
sumption in its favour, sufficient to entitle it to a serious ex- 
aminatidn ; from its having been embraced, (and that not 
blindly and implicitly, but upon full inquiry and deep con- 
sideration,) by Bacon and Milton, and Locke and Newton, 
and much the greater part of those, who, by the reach of 
their understandings, or the extent of their knowledge, and 
by the freedom too of their minds, and their daring to com- 
bat existing prejudices, have called forth the respect and 



byOrton; of Henry, father and son ; of Mather; of Halyburfon ; Ham- 
eon's and vVhitehead's Life of Wesley; Life of Baxter, by himself ; the 
Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, lately published by his son ; tJio Lives of 
the Rev. David Brown of Calcutta ; of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan aad Henry 
Martyn ; of Col. Gardiner, of U'^v. Melville, &c> &c. 
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•iaunliMi of naakuid ? It ■wghtbe dcwrf jCMcdy IMrto 
iasitl on Chirhf ^ tboogh mnbo of Ihoai are moDg the 
givoteil Bomcs ihb cooatry boo crcr kaowa. Cu the 
■ecptic IB g»cnl ny with tnith, that be hao either p w we - 
c«tM ui rzaBiBotioB into the eridcBrcs of lerelotMHi ot oU, 
or otleootwithateriomnrMinddHiyceia my degree fwo- 
portioBcd to the inporttnee of the mI^ccI ? The feet is^ end 
6 i» a fiiet which rcdounda to the honour of Chriitiaaitjy 
that infidelity b not the molt of adber inmiiiy and ddibe* 
late preference. It it lathor the slow prodnetion of a care- 
kts and irrcUfiont life, «^MratiDg together with prejndices 
and erroneous eonecptions concerning the natnre of the 
leading doctrines and uindamental tenets of ChristiaBity. 

Take the case of yonng men of condition, bred np by 
what we haTC termed nominal Christians. When childreD, 
they are carried to church, and thence they become ac- 
quainted with such parts of Scripture as are contained in 
our public service. If their parents preserve still more of 
tiie customs of better times, they are taught their cate- 
chism, and furnished with a little farther religious knowl- 
edge. After a while, tbey go from under the eyes of their 
parents ; they enter into the world, and move forward in 
the path cf life, whatever it may be, which has been assign- 
ed to them. They yield to the temptations which assail 
them, and become more or less dissipated and licentious. 
At least they neglect to look into their Bible ; tbey do not 
enlarge the sphere of their religious acquisitions; they 
do not even endeavour, by reflection and study, to mature 
their knowledge, or to turn into rational conviction the 
opinions, which in their childhood they had taken upon 
trust. 

They travel perhaps into foreign countries ; a proceeding 
which naturally tends to weaken their nursery prejudice in 
favour of the religion in which they were bred, and by 
Temoviog them from all means of public worship, to relax 
their practical habits of religion. They return home, and 
commonly are either hurried round in the vortex of dissipa- 
tion, or engage with the ardour of youthful minds in some 
public or professional pursuit. If they read or hear any 
thing about Christianity, it is commonly only about those 
tenets which are subjects of controversy ; and what reaches 
their ears from their occasional attendance at church, 
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tbough it may sometimes impress them with an idea of the 
purity of Christian morality, conlains much, which, coming 
thus detached, perplexes and offends them, and suggests 
various doubts and startling objections, which a farther ac- 
quaintance with the Scripture would remove. Thus know- 
ing Christianity chiefly by the difficulties it contains ; and 
sometimes tempted by the ambition of showing themselves 
superior to vulgar prejudice, or prompted by the natural 
pride of the human heart to cast off their subjection to dog- 
mas imposed on them ; disgusted too, perhaps, by the im- 
moral lives of some professed Christians, by the weaknesses 
and absurdities of others, and by what they observe to be 
the implicit belief of numbers whom they see and know to 
be equally ignorant with themselves ; they are filled with 
doubts and suspicious, which to a greater or less extent, 
spring up within them. These doubts enter into the mind 
at first almost imperceptibly : they exist only as vague indis- 
tinct surmises, and by no means take the precise shape or 
substance of a formed opinion. At first, probably, they 
even offend and startle by their intrusion : but by degrees 
the unpleasant sensations which they once excited wear 
off; and the mind grows more familiar with them. A con- 
fused sense ^for such it is, rather than a formed idea) of its 
being desirable that their doubts should prove well-founded, 
and of the comfort and enlargement which would be afford- 
ed by that proof, lends them much secret aid. The impres- 
sion becomes deeper; not in consequence of being re- 
inforced by fresh arguments, but merely by dint of hav- 
ing longer rested in the mind ; and as they increase in 
force, they creep on and extend themselves. At length 
they diffuse themselves over the whole of religion, and pos- 
sess the mind in undisturbed occupancy. 

It is by no means meant that this is universally the pro- 
cess. But, speaking generally, this might be termed, per- 
haps, not unjustly the natural history of scepticism. It ap- 
proves itself to the experience of those who have with any 
care watched the progress of infidelity in persons around 
them ; and it is confirmed by the written lives of some 
of the most eminent unbelievers. It is curious to read their 
own accounts of themselves, the rather as they accord so ex- 
actly with the result of our own observation. — We find that 
they once perhaps gave a sort of implicit hereditary assent to 
the truth of Christianity, and were what by a mischievous 
perversion of Unguage| the world denominates believers. 
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How were they then awakened from their sleep of ignor« 
ance ? At what moment did the light of truth beam in upon 
them, and dissipate the darkness in which they had been in- 
volved ? The period of their infidelity is marked by no such 
determinate boundary. Reason, aud thought, and inquiry, 
had little or nothing to do with it. Having for many years 
lived careless and irreligious lives, and associated with com- 
panions equally careless and irreligious ; not by force of 
study and reflection, but rather by the lapse of time, they 
at length attained to their infidel maturity. It is worthy of 
remark, that where any are reclaimed from infidelity, it is 
generally by a process much more rational than that which 
has been here described. Somethiug awakens them to re- 
flection. They examine, they consider, and at length yield 
their assent to Christianity on what they deem sufficient 
grounds. 

From the account here given, it appears plainly that infi- 
delity is generally the offspring of prejudice, and that its 
success is chiefly to be ascribed to the depravity of the mor- 
al character. This fact is confirmed by the undeniable truth, 
that in societies, which consist of individuals, infidelity is 
the natural fruit, not so much of a studious and disputatious, 
as of a dissipated and vicious age. It diffuses itself in pro- 
portion-as the general morals decline ; and it is embraced 
with less apprehension, when every infidel is kept in spirits, 
by seeing many around him who are sharing fortunes with 
himself. 

To any fair mind this consideration alone might be offer- 
ed, as suggesting a strong argument against infidelity, and 
In favour of revelation. And the friends of Christianity 
might justly retort the charge, which their opponents often 
urge with no little affectation of superior wisdom ; that we 
implicitly surrender ourselves to the influence ot prejudice, 
instead of examining dispassionately the ground of our 
faith, and yielding our assent only according to the degree 
of evidence. 

In our own days, when it is but too clear that infidelity 
increases, it is not in consequence of the reasonings of the 
infidel writers having been much studied, but from the 
progress of luxury, and the decay of morals : and, so far as 
this increase may be traced at all to the works of sceptical 
writers, it has been produced, not by argument and discus- 
sjon, but by sarcasms and points of wit which have opera- 
ted oa ?f eak miuds, os oiv u^uxiu^ C^ltoNasmja-i V^ V\sv5g.a^ 
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gradually into contempt opinions, which, in their case, had 
only rested on the basis of blind respect and the prejudices 
of education. It may therefore be laid down as an axiom, 
that infidelity is in general a disease of the heart more than 
of the understanding. If revelation were assailed only by 
reason and argument, it would have little to fear. The 
literary opposers of Christianity from Herbert to Hume, 
Lave been seldom read. They made some stir in their day : 
during their span of existence they were noisy and noxious ; 
but, like the locusts of the east, which for a while obscure 
the air, and destroy the verdure, they were soon swept away 
and forgotten. Their very names would be scarcely found, 
if Leland had not preserved them from oblivion. 

The account which has been given of the secret but grand 
source of infidelity, may perhaps justly be extended to those 
also who deny the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 

In the course which we lately traced from nominal ortho- 
doxy to absolute infidelity, Unitarianism* is, indeed, a sort 
of half-way house, if the expression may be pardoned ; ft 
stage on the journey, where sometimes a person indeed final* 
ly stops, but where, not unfreqnently, he only pauses for a 
while, and then pursues his progress. 

The Unitarian teachers by no means profess to absolve 
their followers from the unbending strictness of Christian mo- 
rality. They prescribe the predominant love of God, and a 
habitual spirit of devotion ; but it is an unquestionable fact, 
a fact which they themselves almost admit, that this class of 
religionists is not in general distinguished for superior purity 
of life ; and still less for that spirituality of mind which the 
word of God prescribes to us, as one of the surest tests of 
our experiencing the vital power of Christianity. On the 
contrary, in point of fact. Unitarian ism seems to be resorted 
to, not merelj by those who are disgusted with the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, but by those also who are seeking 
a refuge from the strictness of her practical precepts ; and 
M'ho, more particularly, would escape from the obligation 



* The author is aware, that he may perhaps be censured for conceding 
this term to the class of persons now in question, since orthodox Chris- 
tians equally contend for the unity of the Divine Nature: and it perhaps 
may hardly be a sufficient excuse, that, it not being his object particularly 
to refute the errors of Unitarianism, he uses the term in its popular sense, 
rather than give needless offence. He thus guards, however, against any 
false construction b«ing drawn from his use of it. 
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\rhich she imposes on her adherents, rather to incur tli6 
dreaded charge of singularity, than fall in with the declining 
manners of a dissipated age. 

Unitarianism, where it may he supposed to proceed from 
the understanding rather than from the heart, is not un- 
frequently produced hy a confused idea of the difficulties, or, 
as they are termed, the impossihilities, which orthodox 
Christianity is supposed to involve. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter into the controversy :* but it may not -be im- 
proper to make one remark as a guard to persons in whose 
way the arguments of the Unitarians may be likely to fall ; 
namely, that one great advantage possessed by Deists, and 
perhaps in a still greater degree by Unitarians, in their war- 
fare with the Christian system, results from the very circum- 
stance of their being the assailants. They urge what they 
state to be powerful arguments against the truth of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and then call upon 
men to abandon them as posts no longer tenable. But 
they, who are disposed to yield to this assault, should call to 
mind, that it has pleased God so to establish the constitu- 
tion of all things, that perplexing difficulties and plausible 
objections may be adduced against the most established 
truths ; such, for instance, as the being of a God, and many 
others both physical aud moral. In all cases therefore it 
becomes us, not on a partial view to reject any proposition, 
because it is attended with difficulties j but to compare the 
difficulties which it involves, with those which attend the 
alternative proposition which must be embraced on its re- 
jection. We should put to the proof the alternative proposi- 
tion in its turn, and see whether it be not still less tenable 
than that which we are summoned to abandon. In short, we 
should examine circumspectly on all sides ; and abide by 
that opinion which, on carefully balancing all considerations, 
appears fairly entitled to our preference. Experience, how- 
ever, will have convinced the attentive observer of those 
around him, that it has been for want of adverting to this 



* The author of this treatise has, since its completion, perused a work 
entitled, Calvinism and Socinianism compared, by A. Fuller, kc. and, with- 
out reference to the peculiarities of Calvinism, he is happy to embrace this 
opportunity of confessing the high obligation which, m common with all 
the friends of true religion, he owes to the author of that hig!ily valuable 
publication, for his masterly defence of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
bia Acute refutation of the oppo^ie ^itoia. 
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